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Peter Doran was left a widower, with three 
«ons5 Morgan, Billy and Stephen. Peter had 
tlways been an honest industrious man, and got 
good business in liis trade of a carpenter ; he 
tro^ht his eldest son up to the business, and sooa 
found that he was remarkably quick at Icarniug it. 
! Morgan invented several little improvernents in 
the manner of working, that his father had never 
thought of. He even attempted to make new tools, 
^nd amused himself after his day's work, in making 
hlittle play-things of varj||pus kinds ; but he never 
Jeompleted any thing he began, as he grew tired 
•of them be^fore they were finished, and sometimes 
^'heh they were scarcely formed. His little work- 
rshop was strewed over with handles of saws, skele- 
ktons of ships, arms of dolls, and tables and chair^p 
Writh one or two legs. His father desired IvVmwv^ 



to befjin any thing else, till these were finished 
but i.»^organ said he was tired of them ; some o 
' them would do well enough as they were, and a; 
. to the rest, he never could finish them, for h( 
had tried long enough. Peter thought in his owi 
mind, that a man of no great genius would suc- 
ceed better by staying at one thing till it wa 
. finished, then « more clever person, who was s< 
soon tired of a little trouble. As to Billy, his fa 
ther thought him so stupid, that he could neve 
be a good carpenter ; he therefore placed him a 
under gardener Jx) Mr. Roberts. Stephen was a 
tnis time going to school, and showed quite a 
good abilities as Morgan did at his age. The; 
were thus situated when their father died, and let 
his property to, be equally divided among his thre 
sons. .Morgan was now his own master, and be 
Idff lobked up to by.his acquaintance, he conceive( 
a high opinion of himself: He often said to hi 
neighbour, Jem Flemmin^ that he hoped to b 
the first cabinet-maker in Dublin, if some luct 
chance should only introduce him to the qualit) 
Jem advised him to have more dependence on hi 
own. industry than the kindness of the qualit} 
^* Industry !" says 'Morgan, ^' sure one lucky hi 
of my hammer, or cut of my saw, . or thought c 
-my head, might make my fortune; while I migli 
slave myself among *-the people in the country 
for three score years, and be hard enough set t 

fet a coffin for myself after." " Well, well," say 
em, " you know best to be sure, as you hav 
parts by nature, as I'm told, and are a tradesniaj 
born besides, but to the best of my observatior 
I always remarked, that for one man that get 
bread by luck, a thousand succeed by industry 
and you know we. can command our own laboui 
but we cannot command our luck, and may wast 
more time looking for it, or waiting for it, than i 
Js often worth after." ^* But," says Morgar 
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'^suppose no great good fortune should roii»c 
across us, yet one head is worth a great many 
hinds, and I hope you have no mean opinion of 
my head-piece." " I'll tell you," says Jem, " a 
piece of my mind, that when a man is young, I 
always like to see his head and hands go together; 
it 18 time enough for him to depend on the labour 
of others, when he has had success in his business." 
Morgan listened to Jem, but he could not be re- 
conciled to settle ill the country, at low wages 
and coarse work, after he had given way to such 
high thoughts of Dublin. Jem Flemming ha4 
had a great regard for Peter Doran ; he also wish- 
ed the children well, and of course, often gave 
them good advice. He had spent some of his 
life in Dublin, and had seen what pains tradesmen 
take, to give their work a good finish, without 
which, it won't sell there. Now he had always 
observed, that liowever well Morgan began his 
"Work, he ne\'er took time to give it a finish. Soon 
Irter his father's death, Morgan had been em- 
ployed to work by the job, at a nen^'ly built house : 
at first he was very industrious, but as won as he 
lad got a little money, fiethought he might amuse 
himself for a few d:iys, and after this idle fit, he 
feturned to the work with such an ill inclination, 
that he did not care how it was done. In fact, he 
did the business so carelessly and sliglitly, that his 
master at last said he would have no more of hia 
work. This determined Morgan to go to Dublin, 
where he fancied strength was not so much con- 
wdered as shew : but before he left the countrv, 
he put little Stei^hen apprentice to a hedge cuV- 
penter, who required a very small fee. 

As Morgan was a handsome young follow, ar.d 
had a civil and clever manner of speaking, it w;is 
not long till he got into very good work, and wjis 
80 delighted with his situation, that he offered ♦• 
get Stephen a good place in Dublin^ if he coif'd 
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prevail on his master to give up his indentures, 
Stephen thought it most prudent to ask Jem Flem- 
ming's advice, before he came to any conclu- 
sion* 

Jem only answered, that " a rolling stone 
gathers no moss," that " a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush," and that " when one is- 
well, it is better to let well alone," Indeed though 
Stephen was a young lad, he did not like chang- 
ing often, and he was of Jem's mind, when he ad- 
vised him to w^t till Morgan was settled in busi- 
ijess for himseli^ and his own time was served, 
Jbefore he should accqpt of his brother's offer. 
Morgan found Dublin the place to his mind, for ; 
when he had disobliged one master-carpenter, he 
•told a plausible story to another, and was hired ; 
and when he was tired of working, he found plenty 
of company who were willing to be idle witli him. : 
One day he walked out into the country, then 
went to the play ; another day he saw curiou*- 
fights, and then regaled himself at a porter-house M 
and when all his money was run out, he returned 
to his work. But this kind of changeable life is 
not calculated to make a man fond of work, or of 
any kind of steady, sober conduct. It also in- 
jured his health, which had formerly been good, 
when his meals and his work came in due course. 

Employment is not considered as toil to a regu- 
lar working man, who always goes about it with 
cheerfulness, but to Morgan, the time spent at 
his work seemed very wearisome, he returned to 
it with dislike, and at last thought any means of 
making money preferable to labour : He therefore 
had recourse to the gaming table and to the lottery. 
Very fortunately for Morgan, in one of his first 
trials in the game of chance, he lost almost the 
whole of his money, lliis shock forced him to 
reflect on his present and past situation. He 
thought again of his native \A^c;«> wlvere be re-* 



ihembered, Be had once been happier at ^'ork thait 
he now felt amidst his jovial companions. For- 
merly, if he was afflictecl or disappointed, he met 
with the sympathy and advice of his relations, and 
of his trusty friend Jem Flemminp ; while in the 
hurry of the city,- no one seemed to have leisure 
to listen to his complaints^ and still less to assist 
him. 

As variety was always agreeaWe to Morgan, so 
he fouad no difficulty in leaving his favourite 
haunts. Humbled by his want of success, he lis- 
tened to advice : and when •Tern Flemming told 
him that drhiking was the ruin of every man wl)o 
practised it, Morgan swore he wou-d not tnrle 
liquor for^year, but be a pattern of sobriety to 
his youngiir brothers. He thought if he was raar- 
riea, it would be a great means of settling him, 
and he courted a great many pretty girls, for the 
sight of a fresh beauty made him quite forget t)ic 
||la8t Tired of waiting so long for an event, which 
he had set his heart on, he resolved to leave it all 
to fortune, and marry the very first pretty girl he 
llfiet : accordingly he was married in two days 
' after this resoluUon, to a girl who had never seen 
Mini when he made it. lie found it very pleasant 
to he married : not all the charms of Dublin, he 
s ^id, could equal the pleasure of a nian sitting at 
I home by his fire-side, with a little wife of his own. 
, He worked every day, and took delight in making 
the proper provision for his family. It was a fine 
[ summer — ^food of all kinds was cheap and plenti- 
! fill — the turf was easily saved, and Morgan 
, thought, that providing for his family was rather 
ti a pleasure than a toil, and he wondered why peo- 
J' pie talked of the difficulties of lite ; for his )mrt, 
i if the labours of the day wearied or exhausted him, 
• the smiles of his wife were a sufficient recompense 
j in the evening. Autumn came ov\, tVvetvxrt ^vji^ 
drawn borne, the beginning of the c\vm'\ip\;\x^\i\x^V 
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better gardener could be engaged. However^ it 
was soon found that Billy equalled his predecessor 
in cleverness, and exceeded him in diligence. 
Kor \ras he less exemplary in his domestic and reli- 
gious practices, than in those of his business. He 
had a steady afibction for his wife and children, 
and constantly attended hi^ place of worship^ 
where he went with a strong desire to be im- 
[)roved, £^ncl where he devotecThimself so entirely 
to that good end, that he did not fail to be the 
better -of it. 

According to Jem Fle'mming's advice, Stephen 
served out his time to the hedge-carpenter ; though 
the frequent trials which he made of his own abili- 
ties convinced him, that he could do neater work 
than makmg cow-bails and field-gates. One day, 
as be was leaning over the plane, while he was 
smoothing a dresser for Billy's wife, a thought 
struck him, that he might at some time become a 
house carpenter ; but his own steady good sense, 
together with the observation he maide on his bro- 
ther, Morgan's faults, and consequent disappoint* 
ments, made him resolve, rather to remain a 
hedge-carpenter all the days of his life, than seek 
for promotion by any means but his own merit and 
industry. Jem Flemming saw the dresser he 
made for Billy's wife ; he thought it so well put 
together, and so neatly finished, that he begged 
of Stephen to make him a table : he did, so, and 
all the neighbours that came to look at it, declared, 
that the first tradesman in Ireland need not be 
ashamed to put such work out of his hands. Ste- 
phen was encouraged, and made chairs to sell at 
fairs, or at his brothers house, where he lived. 
He now undertook many other kinds of work, but 
would not engage in aoy, without having reason 
to believe he was able to complete it. It was not 
lon^ till he was reputed as good a house- carpen- 
ter as any in the neighbourViood^ 'So ^^\^>\mo\i 
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of liis brother chips could prevail with him to do 
his work slightly, for he considered such condact 
dishonest, and that it woiild ruin his character* 
Now that Stephen was established in business, and 
had saved a little money, he began to think ofmar- 
rying : he had long remarked the industry and 
gtjod conduct of Peggy Stapleton; his attention had 
been directed to tbis worthy young woman, by 
the gratitude which she showed to Mrs. Roberts, . 
whose care of her father, during a severe illness, 
had greatly forwarded his recoveiy. Peggy asked 
Billy what token of gratitude she should present to 
Mrs. Roberts. He remembered a little purse 
that he had seen with Miss Lucy, which slie 
told him was made in the same manner as tiie nets- 
which he made for the trees. Billy's wife knew, 
that Pe^gy had a great deal to do in the family, and . 
feared the work would be tedious ; but Peggy said 
she would work a little at it every night, which 
was the time she knit stockings ; and she often 
wondered how soon they were finished. In the 
course of a few weeks the purse was completed, 
and received by Mrs. Roberts, at once as a token 
of gratitude, and as a proof of persevering indus- 
try, which needs never be deterred from attempt- 
ing any thing that can be accomplished. Stephen 
had observed, that the whole of Peggy's conduct 
was of a piece. She never appeared in a hurry or 
confusion, yet was always employed; and her 
good management was so constant and regular, 
that she even had' it in her power to be kind and 
charitable to the sick and distressed. There was 
another very pretty girl, that Stephen admired a 
good deal; but her temper was so uneven, that it 
was always uncertain how she would receive him, 
and her domestic afikirs were so irregularly ma- 
naged, that he never knew whether he should find- 
her extremely busy, or not find her at iSiV. Oxi 
Sundays she was dressed so fine, that a cowciotL 

<A v/ arid 
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tradesman was afraid to speak to her, and on 
working days she was often so dirty, that Stephen 
forgot she was beautiful. 

Now as Stephen was a very sensible young man, 
and knew how to reason on what would probably 
make him really happy, he put the changeable 
Susan entirely out of his mind, and placed his 
affections on the amiable steady Peggy, Vvlio al- 
ways received him with courtesy and modesty, 
and who could ask him every day of the week to 
sit down by a neat fire-side. 

One day that her father and Stephen were in 
the cabbin by themselves, Stephen asked the old 
iman, how his daughter happened to be so clever, 
when she had no mother to direct her. " All the 
regulation," said he, ** that ever I made for her 
was, that she should remain at one thing till she 
had finished it to my liking. To be sure, you 

. may say I was no great judge ; but any judge at 
all was better than to leave her to herself; there 
is nothing children are so fond of, as to run from 
one thing to another ; to play a little, spin a little, 
'and knit a little ; to begin one thing and then 
b^in another ; but I allowed none of tliat work* 
I would never be easy, nor let Peggy have peace 
or rest, till she had finished what she was doing 
to the very best of my knowledge, and so she 
got a fashion of exactness that never left her, and 
«he soon went beyond any thing I could tell her i 
she white- washes the house with her own hands, 
^nd cleans the windows when myself thinks they 
are clean enough ; and every thing else the same 
way, so that I am very saucy about the look of a 
cabbin." Stephen was not long till he proposed 
marriage to Peggy, and he was socm accepted, for 
he was in very good repute, both with old and 
young. 
Having novf seen BUly and Stephen married, 

Mod settled coxofoitably vrit\\ 0:ie;k Vvn^^ \^x 
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wot forget to take another view of poor Morgan,'- 
i^Uoin we left at the approach of winter. The' 
rains of November fell heavy on his turf, and made 
him sorely repent that he had not employed 
greater care in securing his clamp. The Irost of 
December was not long in making its way through 
the thin and loose earth which was carelessly 
thrown over his potatoes. The oatmeal being ' 
loosely packed, soon swarmed with mites ; and the 
mice found their way throu^ a hole in the chest. 
He had sworn not to drink any strong liquor for 
a year; and during this time he exerted himself to 
be industrious, but when it was expired, he returned 
to his old habits cf excess. The oad use he made 
of his money put his wife out of temper ; this added 
to his dislike of home, and he became still more 
addicted to drinking ^ the bad state of their winter's - 
provision made matters still worse. When his 
first child was bom, he was so proud it was a boy, 
that he was in better humour with himself and 
his wife for a short time, but the attention it 
required by day^ and the loss of rest by night, 
soon made him weary of this part of domestic 
lite also, for he had so indulged himself in passing 
from one thing to another the moment he was 
tired of it) that he could not endure any perma- 
nent inconvenience, nor could he bring himself 
to persevere in pursuing those painful or troubled- 
some paths which lead us at last to pleasure and 
repose. As he became weary of femily aiFairs, so 
he soon tired of daily labours, and when he found 
he wad going back in the world, instead of doub- 
ling his diligence, he began to think what new 
enterprize might prove more successful. He 
thought of opening a little shop, and $>elling such 
things as are chiefly in demand amongst the 
country people. In this he expected to have both 
variety and profit, instead of ploddmg tex ^\« 
over aae thing. He worked har^ loi ^xaa vvcoie 
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toroUect money enough to accomplish this darling 
speculation. He was busy at after hours in fur- 
nishing the Uttle shop with shelves and a counter ; 
his wife recovered her health and her good hu- 
mour, the neighbours said he was improved, and 
jtfoFgan. was again happy. The little shop suc- 
ceeded very well for a while ; both Morgan and 
the customers were gratified with the novelty. 
Unfortunately his aspiring genius suggested to 
Iiim, that ^' having done so well in a small shop, 
how much better shall I succeed in a greater." 
Accordingly, he lays out the money, which ought 
to have gone towards keeping up his stock in the 
little shop, to the purchase of a new building. 
The walls rise: but the little shop is not re- 
stocked. The receipts of the till go to pay the 
masons and workmen. The pond whose supply 
fails, must run dry. On Saturday night the till 
is found insufficient to pay the men ; the building 
cannot proceed : and now looking more like a 
ruin than a new building, it stands a monument 
of disappointed folly, of wrong calculation, and 
the want of persevering industry. 1 he little shop 
was so much injured by Morgan attending more 
to his workmen than to his customers, and by his 
being no longer able to purchase an assortment 
of goods, that he was obliged to drop that fa- 
vourite business, and again to look out for work ; 
but the lounging habits he contracted, renderecl 
him a very lazy workman. His wife was dis- 
couraged from making any exertions, as one of 
his freaks, she thought, would overturn all she 
• |60uld do, and she had little economy, for one 
of his carousing nights would waste more, she 
said, than she could save in a week. However, 
Morgan's misconduct was no excuse for Mary's 
idleness or want of economy, for a truly good 
wife will do her duty in defiance of all imped i- 
m^ts, and her c:8Lainplc U oit^u V^qno^ \q ^^« 
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form the husband, but wc must say that Mary 
met with great discouragements, and was, there- 
fere, less to blame for her neglect. Morgan at* 
tempted to teach his children many things, but 
bis patience was always worn out before they had 
made any proficiency, and he turned them off as 
confirmed dunces. 

Finding that nothing prospered with him, ' he 
declared that he was born to be unlucky, and 
would therefore make no farther exertions, but 
leave himself and his family to chance. This des- 
perate notion tormented his mind, though he 
intended to take shelter under it. He was na- 
turally tender hearted, and the sight of his family 
in distress distracted him. His father had given* 
him proper notions of honesty, and all those vir- 
tues which are the offspring of good principle, 
but his ideas and his principles were now all con- 
fused. Despair tormented him one hour, and 
whiskey stupified him the next. His good bro- 
thers, and his friend Jem, had no longer any 
influence over him. Drinking, and artful men 
were the associates, who gained his ear and in- 
fluenced his conduct. Some of these had no scru- 
ple to take what was not their own ; and having 
observed Morgan's misery and extreme poverty, 
diey considered him a fit associate to join them in 
their wicked design. When Morgan first heard 
their proposal, he shuddered at the thought, and 
the blood rose up in his face at the affront which 
was put on the son. of the honest Peter Doran^ 
whose strict principles and high sense of honotiT 
would have shnmk with horror from such a dceclk 
His head was half muddled with whiskey : con* 
fused remembrances of his father's advice, rather 
to beg than to rob, arose in his bewildered imagi- 
nation.: hut the whiskey got the better of &» 
Bcattered senses; and his associates foundL Vt iv<^ 
fejy dJScuh to ayfearhim to their catv«e \ ikvox d5A 
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they lose time till they hurried him away to the 
destined place, and cut down a large and valuable 
tree, of which they gave him more than his share, 
in order to tempt him to be again of their party. 
When Morgan recovered from his intoxication, 
and reflected on what he had done, he cursed the 
hour of his existence : he was not hardened in 
guilt ; and he at first determined never to suffer 
himself to be deluded again ; but it has been often 
said, and as often proved, that one false step leads 
to another and another : the practice of vice 
weakens the principle of .good, and we find it 
more and more difiicult to resist temptation. 
When Morgan spent the money which he made 
•by his share of the stolen timber, he was strongly 
tempted to try his fortune in this way once more, 
after which he thought he never should be guilty 
of it again. Accordingly he and one of his asso* 
ciates cut down two trees, and each of them con- 
veyed one to his own dwelling. Morgan deter- 
mined to bury his for some time, till the search 
was over ; but as he did every thing in a careless 
slovenly maimer, he only threw some rubbish 
and shavings over the tree. It was not long be- 
fore Mr. Roberts missed his timber, and began the 
search, accompanied by his trusty servant Billy ; 
they searched many houses before they came to 
Morgan's ; which Mr. Roberts said he might pass 
by ; but Billy said '^ it would give offence to the 
other neighbours, if any cabbin was missed ;*' so 
th^y resolved to search it for form's sake : what 
was their astonishment when th^y readily found 
itbe tree in Morgan's garden. Billy was struck 
dumb, and when Morgan was called out, his pale 
countenance betrayed him even before he openly 
confessed it, which his terror and despair induced 
him to do. " Oh, Morgan, Morgan 1" was all 
JB/IJy could say, Mr. Roberts kept V^vkv coufiued 
. tiU aguard was provided to cairjYvmVa ^j«^ 
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Stephen was at this time recovering from a slow' 
fever, and hearing a coniusecl noise going past his. 
door, he sent a little boy to know the meaning of 
it, who soon brought him the dreadful account : 
a cold damp came over his weaklv frame: for 
some time he was unable to speak ; but when he 
found utterance for his grief and shame, he ex- 
claimed, *' Was it for this our good father kept 
us out of bad company, gave us good books to read, 
and taugnt us right notions of honesty! Oh, what 
a disgrace ! The meanest beggar may despise the 
family of Doran. We never can lift up our heads 
again : and my unfortunate brother, what must he 
feel ! he that haa been the cause of all our disgrace, 
and the miserv of his family! how will he lie down 
at night 1 ana oh, what thoughts must meet him 
when he wakens 1 his sleep can give him no rest, 
for in his dreams he will see gaolers, and judges, 
and hangmen, and if my poor father appears to 
him, how must his soul be racked I" After giving 
vent to his grief, he fell back in his bed, and 
seemed to sleep, but he was only ruminating on 
bis brother's misery, and the disgrace of his 
family. • " My brother Morgan, my eldest bro- 
ther turned robber! oh^ I must ravie, it can't be 
true^-yet I was sitting up when I lieard it — it is 
no dream — he is actually in prison — and the^ 
preserve us ! tlie gallows is before him I Oh, 
that all I have in the world could save his life— - 
but the law, when I think of the law, I give him 
up — nor can he wish himself to survive his repu- 
tation. He was a fine spirited lad, ajid many a 
gentleman had not as honourable notions, nor m 
good abilities; but this is all caused by his getting 
tired of his proper business, and running from 
one thing to another. Jem Flemming came to 
see Stephen in his trouble, but he hid his face 
from the worthy old man. Jem comtoTledi >K«si^ 
snd told him all mis might prove good fox ^Vox\px^ 
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in the end. He then enumerated Morgan's good 

Sualities, and made many excuses for his miscon- 
uct, which drew tears from the sick man s eyes. 
Jem was not the man to crush those who were low. 
When Billy came to see Stephen, he was a little 
recovered from his passion of grief, and wished 
for Billy to intercede with his master not to pto- 
gecute Morgan ; but Billj declared he could not 
look his master in the &ce, and that he felt de- 

Saded before the lowest servant in the house. 
o other way could be thought of, but for Billy 
to tell Miss Lucy his grief, when he next saw her 
in the garden ; Billy often, reared nice flowers and 
shrubs for her, and she consulted him all the yeat 
round what should be done with her little garden. 
Not many days after this, Lucy came to Billy, and 
they had conversation as follows : 

JLucj/. Billy, the hollyhock you gave me is dead, 
I believe, what shall I do with it ? 

J5f%. If it be dead, Miss Lucy, you can't 
make it alive ; but if it be only weak and sickly, 
I will cure it for you. 

Lucj/, I wish I could cure my flowers as well 
as you, I wonder how you do it I Could you cure 
yoi^r child if it was sick ? 

JB«%» No, Miss, nor can I cure myself when 
I'm in trouble, and I'm in great trouble now. 

Lucy. What ails you, Billy? Maybe Mamma 
could help you. 

Billi/. Oh Miss, it is my heart that aches for 
poor Morgan. 

Ijuo/. My papa says heis very sorry that your 
lurother should be in gaol. 

Billi/. But I'm afraid that he will never come 
out> and the thoughts of it makes my flesh creep 
day and night. 

Lucy. Why, what could be done to him ? 

JS!^'/^. Some say he*U be hwagcd. 
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Lti€i/, Oh shocking ! sure it would be dreadful 
to think of yottr brother being hanged. 

Billy. It's the torment of my hfe. I wonder 
could you hdp to get him off? 

Lucy. Tell me what I can do, and I will run 
this very minuteabout it. 

Billy. My blessings be with you, for an angel 
of comfort ! Will you tell your Papa, that Ste- 
phen and I will bail him out, if he'll not be 
brought to trial. 

Lucy flew away to her Papa and brought him 
to speak to poor BiUyv who panted and blushed 
when he saw his master approaching. *^ Well, 
Billy,*' said Mr. Roberts, *^ in consideration dT 
ou and your good brother, and your father, if 
le should be released from gaol, 1 will take your 
bail for Morgan, and I wish he may prove deserve 
ing of your goodness." Billy's joy was too great 
to express, but in the bottom of his heart he bles* 
ficd little Lucy and her father, and thanked Pro- 
vidence, that he had such good people to deal with. 
Stephen's delight at his brother's escape from the 
danger of an ignominious death, and at his being 
reclaimed by this sad experience, exceeded all 
bounds. A variety of projects came across his 
mind, how he might requite this good family, but 
the improbability of their ever being in want of 
his assistance, baffled his invention : at last it oc- 
curred to him, that he might make a curious ca* 
binet, and present it to Miss Lucy, as a token of 
his gratiude, and, if possible, that it should be su- 
perior to any thing of the kind that had ever 
appeared in the neighbourhood, because, he con- 
sidered, that an uncommon obligation ought to 
be requited with an uncommon token of gratitude. 
His wife encouraged him in this plan, and the 
more so, because she remembered that her net 
parse had been as kindly accepted by Mrs* IU>« 
heitSf^as ifsbg bad given it to one oi Vex owdl 
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rank. Stephen bought a piece of mahogany, 
and spared no pains in making every part of the 
little cabinet as complete as he possibly could, and 
the morning after it was finished, he put on his 
best coat, carried it up to the great house, and in- 
quired for Miss Lucj\ She came running to him, 
and received the cabinet with almost as much joy 
as Stephen felt in presenting itto lier. Stephen 
wished it was better for her sake. Lucv dec Jared 
that she had never seen any thing in Dublin that 
die admired so much. You are pleased to say so, 
Miss. " Yes, and tliink so too," said Lucy. "I'm 
sure you do," replied he, " br.t 1 am not so vain 
as to think, a common carpenter could give this 
kind of work a proper finiifb. All I wisli, is to 
shew my gratitude in the best manner I am able.** 
Lucy called her father and mother to l«ok at the 
cabinet; Stephen then shewed them all the private 
drawers he had ingenicmsly contrived. " Oh dear,** 
exclaimed Lucy, " these little drawers are just 
what I was wanting to put up my shells and Bttle 
rarities in, and see Mama, how curiously they are 
ornamented and inlaid." Mr. and Mrs. Roberts 
admired the workmanship, and still more the mo- 
tive which had prompted so much invention. All 
the company who came to the house, for some time 
after, were entertained with a sight of this little 
piece of furniture, which Lucy soon occupied with 
her nice things, and did not fail to make it shine, 
ipside and outside, with oiling and rubbing. Ste- 
phen's reputation for a neat workman, gained 
frround, and he was respected as a virtuous and 
amiable character : he had always as much work 
as he could do, and was obliged to employ jour- 
neymen, with whom he had many arguments con- 
cerning the necessity of great exactness in work. 
•* Wliat good is there," they would say, " in pleas- 
ing the fancies of rich people ; if they become 
used to rough work, tliey wil\ \ike vt jxxsA. ^ ^^lU" 
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But Stephen insisted, it was as easy td do work 
neatly, when a man was used to it, as to disgrace 
Iiimself, by putting an ill finished thing out of his 
hands. Complete work also wears the best, and 
the extreme fiunish which is now given to every ai^ 
tide, causes more people to be employed, than if 
the quality were satisfied with clumsiness and im- 
perfection ; ** surely,'* said he, " my poor neigh- 
bours will join me, when I say, that the more 
money the rich pay to the poor, the better, but we 
can't expect to get their money without giving 
them value. Wlien I sec my little children grow- 
ing up, I am rejoiced that there are so many ways 
invented for us to earn our bread ; and even sup- 
pose we had plenty of food for nothing, how 
wretched we should be if were obliged to be idle, 
and in what danger we should be of falling into 
wickedness." Stephen's neighbours thought he 
confined himself too much to work, and said that 
since he was so ingenious, he might afford himself 
an idle day now and then, which he could soon 
retrieve by his quickness and dexterity ; but Ste- 
phen said, if he was idle, he would get out of 
f)ractice, and have to learn over again what be had 
earned ; he added^ that he had an example, he 
did not care to mention, which bad given him a 
warning against idleness, and that it was his be- 
lief that few young people were proof against its 
dangerous tendency. 

Poor Morgan's hours were very wretchedly 
spent in prison, and most seriously did he repent 
of all his misconduct ; he thought if ever he was 
at liberty^ he would take a better course, but the 
proof waS'«o strong against him, that he despaired 
of any thipg less than transportation ; his surprise 
and joy were very great, when his good brother 
Billy came to liberate him. He felt that there waa 
a deep stain on his character, which he thougjkt 
could only be effaced by some notable Va&X^JVW dl 
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honeftljr ; he longed for Mis8 Roberts to drop a 
bank note, which he might find and restore to her, 
or for any other great proof of his honesty; but 
bis brothers told nim that a long course of good 
conduct alone woirid wipe a\#ay all remembrance 
of his disgrace. The very mention of a." long 
course," deterred Morgan from the undertaking. 
** I must first," thought he, " experience deep 
and cruel disgrace, and then I must pine away 
year after year, only to gain one degree of repu- 
tation after another. Why was I not banished 
irom that country, where I shall never be respect- 
ed, and where 1 have no opportunity of perform- 
ing one famoiis action, which might throw all my 
bad deeds in thQ shade." He was for some time 
in hopes that he might by chance suddenly re- 
trieve his character ; but being disappointed, and 
finding himself dospised by respectable people^ 
he had again recourse to the ale-house to , drown 
his sorrow, and to banish from his mind the re- 
membrance of a helpless family of children, who 
were growifeg up in ignorance and idleness. His 
constitution was ruined by drinking, and his heart 
was broken by the torments it endured, so that 
. he did not live many months after his release from 

firison. His wife paid his debts by the sale of hi* 
ittle tenement, and returned to her fiither's with. 
oke daoghter. Stephen took charge of two of the 
bojTS, and Billy of the third. Although labouring- 
tinder so many disadvantages, yet their good un- 
cles made industrious men of them : no idleness 
nor stupidity was able to discourage them from 

E?rsevering in teaching them whatever seemed fit 
r them to learn. They had found patience and 
perseverance to succeed with themselves, and these 
good qualities were equally successful in curing 
ttic bad habits of their nephews. They did not 
mttempt to correct the faults of the children by 
widJeat or pat^sicxiate me«*s ^*^^ \\. \& c^^^Arcx^icX^ 
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lose wecd99^1i tell are^the most firm in tliefln)und 
)t bedislodg«(l by a violent pull, whiOT only 
i productive rdots behind, but you must go 
1 and round, tilt you have loosened all the 
fibres, and then Bie great plant is easily 
iged. It is not certain that this simile occur- 
> either of these brothers, but certain it is, that 
experience had given them sixdh a preference 
loderation and perseverance, that they prac- 
them with their own as well as with Morgan's 
ren. 
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hau^ nor calculated what he could afford to 
speflR his plan was to spend as little as possible^ 
either upon the house or farm, or on his family} 
which caused many disputes between him and his 
wife and children, which he generally ended, by 
" saying, " yoiCll have it all xv/ien I am gom, and 
'what more do you •u:ant .'" " No, no," he would 
say, I'm too 'cute to let my pockets be picked while 
I'm alive." Tom thought no one was so 'cute a» 
himself, but sound policy would have taught him 
to gain the affections of his children, by shewing 
them kindness, and if he wished them to make a 
good use of die riches he was scraping for them, 
he ought to have expended something on their edu- 
cation. His short sighted policy he called 'cute- 
ness. The same ignorance and avarice which 
made him think the education of his children an. 
useless expense, caused him to rgect the advice of 
his friends to make a will, which would also be at- 
tended with a little expense ; and there were so 
many twists and turns in the law he said, every 
one ought to keep clear of it : adding, that if no 
one was more learned than he, it would save a 
great deal of expense and trouble, and people i 
would have more time for enriching themselves, 
who did not spend it in reading and writing ; for 
which reason he never sent a child of his to school. 
To be sure, Thady was a little wild, not to say 
wicked, but he would soon sow all his wild oat^ 
and by allowing him but little money, there was 
no doubt, he thought, but necessity would make 
him work. The history of Tiiady, will soon 
make it appear, whither his father's calculation, * 
to save expense was a good one. Behold him now 1 
in possession of a good farin, having a small rent ;^ 
to pay, and no one to maintain except himself and 
his mother, whom he kept to do the drudgery ; 
this was her recompense for having always slicwed 
gieat partiality for him, aaJ indulging him to tlie 



lost of her power, unknown to his father.^^DO- 
per indulgence not only injures the chilc^^i 
ses the parent to lose that respect, 
ch joined to natural affection, lays the foun- 
ion of that duty and willing obedience^ 
ch make the comfort and pleasure of both 
ent and child. Daily and hourly the feeble 

Esther experienced the truth of thii 
lark. - Thacly was as ignorant as his father^ 
pised learning as much, but was much more 
raragant. John, being of a peaceable dis« 
ttion, and satisfied to be freed from the 
3 and trouble belonging tb the farm, was 
ly to resign his right; but his neighbours 

not so calmly bear to see the quiet lad 
mged by the grasping churlish Thady; 
tly through motives of benevolence, and partly 
show tneir knowledge of the law, they 
ed John to insist on his share of the 
ttels. In order to pacify his friends, John 
ked one morning to his brother's pasture 
Is, where he expected^ to find him looking 
r his stock. John reckoned twelve cows and 
r young calves, and coming up to his 
ther, lie told him he was .informed that 
3e of the cows and one calf was his, aS 
the neighbours knew he had a right to 
share of the cattle. " You are grown a great 
yer, brother John," says Thady, " but we'll 
who will have the bet<t of the bargain." " I am 
f sure," says John, ** that you have the best 
t, since you are in possession." Thady ob- 
ing his brotht'r's extreme simplicity, which 

equal to h?s own cunning, assured him 

: he should have no cause of dissatisfaction, 

that he woultl beave it to the decision of 

le hone&t neighbours. This promise satisfied 

a for the present^ and he engaged \iv.Uv<^ 
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inei|^ time to do fanning work for his hroiheaf^ 
lanoiord, Mn Brampton- 

Polly Quin, tbcir only sister, was under 

servant at Mr, Brampton's. She resembled 

John in industry, and had more sense. Mrs. 

and Miss Brampton soon found Polly was 

exact in obeying orders, that her voice was 

never heard in any disputes among the servants, 

and that she mended her clothes, and looked 

neater with fifteen shillings a quarter, than 

Betty the house-maid did with a guinea. 

Nor did it escape their observation, that Polly 

often assisted Betty to clean the bed-chambers, 

after her own business was done. In sbortf 

Polly never neglected any thing, nor appeared^ 

in a hurry, while Betty required to be often 

reminded of her busmess, and was always 

weary and dirty, except when she went to 

the dance. Jumcs, a servant in the house, often 

nccoinpanicd her, and often wished that she 

Was as clean and as lively at home, as at the 

dance. On the contrary, Polly did not figure 

out on Sunday's; she had no inclination for 

it, nor would her frugal plans admit of finery, 

And as her face was not so beautiful, or her 

figure so genteel as Betty's, so the yoiuig 

men allowed her sometimes to walk by her- 

«elf. James was deeply in love with Betty, and 

paid her so much attention, that it was often 

reported they were married. An acqunintan 

once asked him had he a serious intention of 

marrying her? Jan)es said ho had not made 

up his mind. What ! not made up your mind 

in pix months, replied Paul : " then you'll never 

make it up, I M'ish I was as sure of her 

as you. Why, where can j'ou find her 

match ? ' 

James. Very few so handsome^ but I don't 
know nhcther she U tUe ^v& U\at would 
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uiswer me. A tnan wants more than liwity 
towards house-keeping, and beauty itself wears 
o£ We ought to remember that when we marrj, 
it is for life, and we must think of what wUl 
answer us in all respects. 

Paid. I see, my boy, you are not much ui 
lore, or you would not calculate in this manner^ 
I thought you were in love, James. 

James. I tell you, Paul, in private; and I 
trust to your friendship you will not mention 
it: I am indeed in love. I love Betty with all 
my heart : but I love her too well to marry 
her, without considering whether she and I can 
make each other happy. I wish her temper was 
as sweet as her face, or that she was as clean and 
lively at home as at the dance. 

Paul. That you could not expect. How 
could any girl be clean, doing dirty work, or be 
merry, when she is slaved with hurry and hard* 
ship. 

James. So I thought once — but now I find 
that a girl can be good tempered and clean at 
harder work than Betty's. 

Many a conflict James had in his mind, whether 
lie should tell the beautiful Betty " his tender 
tale of love," or keep silence a little longer. James 
had fortunately been educated at a Lancastrian 
School, and was so happy as to be supplied with 
good and useful books, which enabled him to cal- 
culate what actions and \\ hat mode of life would 
tend most to make him happy. His own obscr-' 
vation, and his reading, had showed him how 
necessary sweetness of temper, cleanliness, in- 
dustry, and economy are to thehappincss of married 
lite : a poor man^ he thought, ought to look for 
all these qualities, and he believed the rich would 
not be the worse for them. His love for Betty 
blinded James to many of her fauUfS bulV\e ^?i« 
enoiigh to prevent him from declaring \us sAXccV 
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men! to her. No person acquainted with thit 
tender passion^ will be surprised that James found 
it difficult to forbear from the expression of hh 
feelings, as he walked with Betty on a moon-light 
night, delighted with her lively conversation, aAd 
the sweetness of her voice when she sung ; yet the 
recollection of an unmannerly answer he had i 
heard her give; the smut which Ik had seen disfigure r 
her loveiy tace, the broken gown, dirty cap, j 
and abominable apron, all presented themselves e 
to his imagination, and restrained him &ostL i 
opening his heart to her. Sometimes James J 
ventured to advise her against her smart answers k 
to her mistress, and the kind and gentle Miss j 
Brampton: but she always defended what she % 
called her high spirit. When James and Betty 1 
returned from their walk, they were sure to find 
a clean fire-side and a cheerful reception from i 
the patient Polly, who never complained of 
answering all the calls for Betty, during her 
absence. Often James wished that the beauty 
of Betty was joined to the good humour of ■ 
Polly; and when they were both absent, he 
sometimes thought the good qualities of the one ■ 
over-balanced the beautv of the other. Whilo 
'James's mind was suffering by this conflict, 
Polly's wages for the first quarter became due; 
fifteen shillings seemed a great sum to her, 
as old Quin never gave his children money, and ^ 
kept them as bare as possible. Polly wanted 
a gown : she could buy a stuff one for six shil- 
lings, she wanted an aprcn, which would be one 
and tenpence, and above all she wanted shoe?^. 
whirli w culd cost six shillinj^?, and when her old 
shoes were repaired, she had nothing to pay for. the 
making of her gown. Betty advised hei; to coax it 
from her mother or brothers, or to borrow it from 
tie mistress : but Polly said she would rather wait 
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quarter than be in debt. She wished, she 
it she could make the gown for herself: 
'ampton shewed her how to make it, cut 
»r her, and was delighted to have so willing 
: and Polly made it with very little assis- 
Her working liours in the evening. James 
ick with tlie contrast between Polly's per- 
; industry, and the peevish idleness of Bet- 
seemed e<|ually at a loss how to get through 
k, and how to employ her leisure hours, 
"ampton was so pleased with Polly's clev- 
bout the gown, that she promised to teach 
ead ; this was her greatest wish, she was by 
18 discouraged at the tediousness of loarn- 
let^.rs and spelling the small words. With 
K)d inclination, it is not sui*prising that 
3uld soon read. Miss Brampton provided 
1 profitable books, and Polly was more 
er a companion for James, who delighted 
ig that she did not make a bad use of her 
[, to read foolish or immoral ballads, but 
leasure in reading moral stories. JSo long- 
the Sunday evenings appear tedious to 
^hcn she could read her Bible, or the pious 
1 hnppy deaths of good men and women, 
*s Brampton had advised her to give 
day evening to sucli religious books. 
Igcworth's Popular Tales and Castle Rack- 
ffbrded as much pleasure and instruction in 
ampton's kitchen, as they did to the more 
teste of the parlour. But nothing so 
hly convinced James that Betty was not 
lan to make him happy, as her always pre* 
the dance, or any romping meeting, to 
]uictly, even with him, to whom she show* 
:iclcd preference. 

iime of Polly's cleverness soon spread, and 
well known, that she might get itOo^vt 
:)P/}j > Ihmjly^ where the servaxiU 'were V5t 
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lo do as thej pleased, and where she might 
have six ^nens a year, and the bouse-keeper^s 
cast clothes. Her mother pressed her to accept of 
this place, Imt Polly's gratitude and good sense^ 
induced her to reason as follows. " You know, 
mother, I am under great obligations to this £i- 
mily, who have taught me every thing I know, and 
who are well pleased with me, and where I never . 
^«ce any thing wrong, and sure it stands to reason, 
that people who took so much trouble with me, 
would remember me better whenever I may be in 
a place of my own, than gentry that take no trou« 
ble in life about their servants, nor hardly know 
the poor kitchen maid, even while she lives with 
them. Besides, mother, it's hard to? say what 
doings are in such a kitchen as Sir John's, where 
the}^ say the servants do as they like. I am mighty 
sorry entirely not to do as my relations wish, 
but \ can't tnink of leaving people that taught me 
to read, «nd to work, that give me «uch pretty 
jind pious books to read, and that take care of me 
when I'm sick, as if I was a lady. No, I would 
not deserve to be treated as I am, if I could be so 
ungrateful," Polly's friends finding she was not to 
be moved, left off soliciting her. Mrs. Bramptop 
hearing of her gratitude, determined to raise her 
wages to one pound per quarter, which Polly re- 
ceived with the utmost gratitude. Instead of 
thinking how much more finery she might wear, 
•he immediately planned to buy her mother a 
doak, which she thought she might do against 
the next winter, by leaving five shillings a quarter 
in the hands of her njistress. Those laclics who 
find it difficult to provide clothes for themselves 
with sixty guineas a year, will be surprised to hear 
that Polly was decent with sixty shillings, and was 
content : 'tis true, she was obliged to see a great 
roanj shawls, and ribbons, ana figured muslins, . 
delicate shoes, and stockings V\\X\ v^oxVasl^ 
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5, and bats, and bonnets, without; buying 
Her caps were made of thick. muslin; her 
rs of the same, and hemtricd by herself, ap- . 
ig new every time they w^rc washed, looked 
r than fancy ribbons after a week's wear. In* 

Miss Brampton gave her a thin cap and 
n, which she wore only, when 4t was her 
to go out on Sunday. Hor hat Und cloak 
carefully locked up in her box, the moment 
>ok them off. Her old petticoats were quilted 
lier for common wear. She kuit all her stock- 
with her own hands, and her shoes were of 
;rongest kind. We will not pretend to say 
Polly never wished for nice clothes when she 
^oing out; but never having indulg(*d her 
, at the ex)>cnEe of propriety, she did not 
t very difficult to overcome her desires. Rctty 

ridiculed her thrift, and made little of her 
mes, who was always silent when this subject 
ntroduccd, for his reason told him Polly was 
; yet he could not but be cliarmcd with tlie 
nee of Betty's Sunday dresses, and with every 

that came out of her pretty mouth, when 
'as in good humour. Betty was in tlie habit 
king up her wages before they were due, with- 
onsulering whether they were due or not ;. 
Iso demeaned herself by begging from her 
iimily, and not unfrequently ehe went in debt 

her shoe-maker, or with any shop-keeper 
ivould give her credit: all was expended on 
If; nor was she ever satisfied ; for both rich 
)oor, prove the truth of the proverb, " much 
i have more ;'* the miser hoards up gold, and 
^s for more ; the ambitious monarch grasps at 
eign po^ver, and wishes (or more ; tlie mcr- 
t extends his trade, and desires more; the 
Bttc seizes on lover's hearts, and wishes for 
•; the vain woman lays up fine clothes^ and 
» fdr more. Whoever they b^ t\\^l \\tiN<^ 
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it only in view, to gratify themselves, are never 
•atisfied. 

We have said that Betty delighted in being abroad 
with company. She always exceeded tlie tim« 
allowed, though she promised vehemently to.be 
lit home before the time appointed, but the d^ 
light of showing her new clothes, and the desire 
ajhe had to see what other girls wore, so much 
engrossed her thoughts, that she never calculated 
how much time was spent at the dance, how much 
in gossipping with her companions, and how much 
ip sauntering home. Her mistress being weary 
of her repeated breaches of promise, gave her 
warning : she expressed no concern, but said she 
was sure she could easily get a better place. Jaipes 
jwas stung to the heart, when he heard that Betty 
^as going to leave them, nor did he like Polly the 
less for expressing her sorrow and her fears, that 
8 worse -might succeed her. When the day of 
ijettlement arrived, and Betty found there was 
nothing due to her, she was in a rage, and declar- 
ed she was wronged. James and Polly could not 
Join her against a master and mistress, who had 
peon uniformly kind to them, and who had borne 
with her bcyon J what any other people would 
have done. James reminded her that she never 
listened to her mistress when she was explaining 
her account to her, but always said she would 
IcSLVe it to herseiij wiiicli he tula her at the time, 
was wrong, because every one ought to know exactly 
what they have. James's sorrow for her depar-^. 
ture was nearly cured, by the torrent of abuse 
which she poured out Ijy tiirns on the ftimily, on 
him,/ and on Polly. At this moment James thought 
Polly's face much more pleasing than Betty's, 
nor dijd he discourage the thought, for his judg- 
ment, confirmed by all the feelings of his heart, 
gave a decided preference to Polly. Betty depait- 
ed, and Polly was promoted to her place, where 
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she met still ofiener With bet mistress AUd MI99 
Brampton, and was more immediately employed 
by them. She found it easier and much more to 
her interest,, to pretend to nothing which she did 
not understand, but to be ready to obey directiotis,. 
It ^"as not long till she was a much better servant 
than Betty, and at the end of her year, she receiv- 
ed the difiercnce between three and five pounds, 
and was prbihised five guineas for the next year. 
She testified her duty and affection by presenting 
her mother with a cloak — ^a cloak of her own 
earning — how delightful to the feelings of an 
affectionate daughter !! James became acquainted 
with the circumstance, and immediately he saw 
marked in Polljr's face the softrfeatures of benevo- 
lence; he called it good nature, and in it he saw 
the affectionate wife, and the tender mother. Her 
good temper was long known to hira, and her 
sincerhy and modesty, all which virtues either ap- 
peared, or be fancied they appeared in her coun- 
tenance, insomuch, that a smile of Polly's was 
as charming as ever Betty's had been : nor had he 
any reason to check his satisfaction, or to fear that 
the sunshine of Polly's countenance would be over- 
cast with a frown* In short, he gave himself up 
to admire Polly, and communicated to lier his 
affection^ No young woman, in Polly's station, 
could be displeased with such a lover, his man- 
ners were engaging, and his honesty, sobriety,, 
and learning so remarkable, that he was a fit 
match for any former's daughter in the country. 
Notwithstanding the sincere attachment of James 
and Polly to each other, yet they had no intention 
of marrying, till they had secured a sufficiency 
against the time of need. They were not satisfied 
With having barely enough to keep tliemi»elves 
alive, they looked forward to the chance of sick- 
ness or losses, from which few arc exempt, and 
also to the probability of their family increasing, 

B 3 
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md the event of olfl age and consequent infirmi-. | 
ties. 

As James had always the intention of marry- 
ing, whenever he should meet a girl to. lus 
nund, so he had early hegun tp leave some 
of his wages in his master's hands. Polly now 
did the same. She had five guineas a year, 
three guineas she expended on clothing her- 
self — holf-a-guinea she laid out on whatever 
clothes her mother i^peared to want most, and 
a guinea and half she left with her mistress 
against the time of her marriage. It must be 
observed, that the three ^ guineas ^which 
Folly expended on clotlies, cannot be considered 
as totally lost to the future time, as some of 
it was laid out on flax and wool, which she 
paid for having spun and manufactured into 
linen, lindsey, flannel, and blankets. Altliough the 
first cost of these articles was not very low, 
yet they were much stronger than what she 
could buy in the shops, and she did not so 
much miss the money which was expended so 
gradually, as if she had laid it out aU at once, 
She also remarked, that having to'^ pay these 
small sums for useful things, prevented her 
from laying out her money on what she did 
not want,- and yet might be tempted to buy. 
Polly never threw away any thing. She made 
up A'ery small pieces of linen and calico into 
a quilt ; and those pieces which were not worth 
sewing together, she sold to the ragman. She 
informed her mother of James's proposal : the 
old woman rejoiced at her daughter's gpod 
luck, advising her not to delav marrying while 
lie was in the humour, for, added she, " men 
we very changeable, and may be he'd be more 
taken with another girl before it's long. Sure all 
the neighbours knew he doated on Betty Mooney, 
MndMCf be never married hex, ti\ow^ ^Vi^ ^^^^ \\ILV 
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M fond of him.** <^ No blame to them," said 
PoUy, << to like one another, for they were both^ 
nrell' to be liked, he for his goodness, and she for 
ber beauty ; but, mother, there's no one can say 
that he ever o%red to marry her, or used her 
badly in any way, and I have a richt to know.- 
I'm not afraid, continued Polly, of James chang- 
ing his mind, for he is not one that does a thing 
in a hurry, nor 'till he knows for what, and sure, 
mother, it we were to marry now, we'd only go 
into hardship, and in case of sickness or tiie like, 
we might be a burden to charitable people. 
** Well, said Esther, take your own road, but that 
was not my way, for I married your fatlicr one 
evening after a day's acquaintance. He happened . 
to hear that my uncle left* me a creat deal of 
money, and a couple of cows : the naif of it was 
not true, to be sure, though ray brother made your. 
&ther believe that I had that and a chance of. 
more; and signs on it, your father was mad, when 
he found I hod but two cold guineas and a young: 
heifer ; but it was too late to fret, for we were 
married, and hauled home, before he found iti 
out : At first I was sorry enough that wc deceived 
liim, when I. saw him so cross to me : but you 
see we had great luck, and your father gathered 
as much money as would go near to fill a gentle- 
man's purse." Dolly Cassidy, an old neighbour,, 
happened to be sitting by, and reminded Esther 
that they had no great luck, as few days went by. 
without a quarrel; ''and agoodreai$on why, adde^. 
Dolly, because neither of you knew what you were 
about^ except that poor Tom was all for scrap- - 
ing." " I won't deny," said Esther, ."that we often 
hod words, and the reason was tliat whenever 
jioor Tom was in the wrong, he thought it was 
I tliat was wrong : and when he was ve^ed he had 
a tashion of saying, he was a fool to marry 'till ' 
he had. counted the cost^ and had time to lock 
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about him. ^ Esther wonld hate drawn out at 
length herown justification, and the condemnation 
of poor Tom, had not Polly turned the conversa- 
lion from a subject which led to such unpleasant 
reodlections. Let us then turn the reader's at- 
tention to the pleasing plans of James and Polly, 
whose youthful ardour and sanguine hopes were 
not crushed, but tempered by the dictates of 
of prudence. Their afiections became stronger 
as their interests were more and more twisted 
together. Participation of joy or sympathy in 
affliction always has this efiect. The attachment 
of James and Polly did not escape the observation 
of their master and mistress. Mr. Brampton 
was a|i excellent manager of his own property, 
and by observation and kind interference, he had 
made himself acquainted with the wants of such 
a young couple as James and Polly, he therefore 
gave James the following advice^: " In the first 

Elace, James, as you value the advice of one who 
as your interest at heart, I warn you against 
the example of inconsiderate young people, who 
marry without having saVed more money than 
is sufHcicfnt to buy the ring and pay the priest, 
they then depend on their earnings, which are^ 
little enough to support themselves. When the 
children come, scarcity ensues. Misery is the 
consequence of sickness, and as to clothing them- 
itelves, I am sorry to say that many poor people 
^o not attempt it, indeed it is out of their power. 
Many a well dressed girl becomes a poor slat- 
tern in a short time, and the^ tattered clothes 
of her husband cannot defend him from the wet 
and cold to which he must be exposed. I am 
happy to know, that you, James and Polly, are 
saving your earnings, which you will find all litttle 
enough, even if no particular misfortune occur. 
How much, James, <lo you think you hav« 
«aved?" 
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James. I don't exactly remember, Sir, but I 
have the account : as you ordered mc always to 
keep my own accounts. I think, Sir, that I 
have saved five guuieas, or thereabouts. 
Mr. B. Ana how much has Polly saved? 
James. It would not become me. Sir, to be 
looking into what she saves, or what she lays out, 
but I think T overheard her saying that she had 
saved a guinea and a half. 

Mr. B. That is six guineas and a half, which 
is j67: 7: 10|^. Now James, I would not advise 
you to marry 'till you have at least £\Q. 

James. I'm certain it's all little enougli ; and 
if it is not too much trouble, Master, would you 
advise me how to lay it out in the first outset. 

Mr^ B. My opinion if, that you should take 
an acre of ground, suppose at JBS a year : build 
a cabin, which will cost about £5. You might take 
the land now, and begin to build, while you are 
here, and by the time it is built, you will have 
laid up a little more money : perhaps you cannot 
get the land as. low as I calculate ; and there are 
so many expenses incident to building, that you 
should always lay out to have more money than 
vou first reckoned upon. Mrs. Brampton and 
IHmma will advise Polly about the furniture which 
must bo got for the cabin : but remember that 
every thing will cost money, even the lid of the 
pot, and the stick for the stirabout. Then you 
must have turf laid in, and a stock of potatoes 
to begin with, and what you call kitchen to eat 
with them. You must lay out twelve shillings 
for a pig : and by all means have a pig-stye, which 
will promote your own decency, and save many 
a dispute with the neighbours. Polly will have 
some fowl : she is a good hand at feeding them 
and collecting their eggs : young fowl sometimes 
fetch a high price : with good management, you 
will be able after a while to buy a covf^ Wx NkkV^ 
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turned your acre to the best account with corn anc 
potatoes, and laid it down with grass seeds anc 
clover, then you may think of the cow. 

Wliile James and Polly are making thes< 
arrangements, Thady thinks it time for him t< 
marry. Notwithstanding his extravagance, ye 
he is- very fond of money, and resolves neve 
to marry a girl without a fortune, Pat. Reeve 
held the farm adjoining Thady's, and was a 
great a miser as ever Tom Quin had been 
add to this, he was so cunning that his neigh 
hours called him " a limb of the law." He hac 
four daughters, to whom he gave fine clothes 
in hopes they would, attract admirers, Phebe 
the eldest, was at the dance every Sunday 
and her father gave out that she should hav 
a great fortune. Thady proposed for her, an< 
had her's and her fatlier's consent; They were mar 
riedi without delay, and Pat asked Thady i 
he had any employment for his son Denny 
Thady was so well pleased with the match 
that he said^ ^^ Ay, I have employment enougl 
for them all, and plenty to put in their mouth 
toOfc" The wily Pat takes him at his word 
and sends home with Phebe, her three sisters 
Nessy, Maryj and Judy, together with th 
rattling lazy Denny, " Now,^*' says Thady t 
his mother, ** yi)u need not complain cf wan 
of help,. I've brought you home as many to wait o; 
you,, as if you were a lady." Poor Esthe 
found no relief^ nor was it long 'till she becam 
the slave of all. Thady's displeasure and dis 
appointment in a little* time was not less tha: 
hifi motlier's, when he found his large family 
burden to him,, instead of any assistance. N< 
one of them was willing to work, and even 
they were willing. Thady was not ciipable < 
planning employment for so many. The whcl 
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economy of his house and farm, if economy 
it can i>e called, was without -plan. He seldom 
Icnew one day what he meant to do or have 
done next. ISo far from the merry house which 
be expected, he had around him a number of 
lazy proud women, who acted without method, 
and who vied with one another in extravagance, 
and what they called making a genteel appearance, 
who were constantly in coniusion, and bad disputes. 
every day. Thady never in his life had blamed 
himself or examined his own conduct, therefore 
it was not likely he would now alter hU manner 
of living. He never conceived that he had acted 
wrong in introducing such a number of people 
into nis house, whom he did not want, but he 
found that a great deal more provision was 
necessary for seven people than for two; plain 
as this may appear, ' yet it added to his dis- 
appointment, and was the introduction to hit 
difficulties. His mother, who was not a bad 
manager, had always been in the habit of laying 
in every thing necessary for the iiimily at the 
proper season: but it was impossible for her 
to foresee that Thady would bring home so 
many people along with his wife, and she had 
not provided riiore oatmeal, or flour, or butter, 
than usual ; therefore the provision of the house 
was soon exhausted, and demands were continu- 
ally making upon Thady's purse. As long as 
his money lasted, he gave it readily, because 
lie was in daily expectation of his wife's fortune. 
When the money was out, he easily obtained 
credit, as being considered rich ; and his 
creditors also, thought he had got, or would 
get a great fortune with Pliebe. Whenever 
Thady was pressed for money, he applied to 
his father-in-law to fulfil his promise, but was 
still put oft At first Thady thought Pat onlY 
. dofF in parting with the money, awd \\ial 
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perhaps he was the more sure of it for that reasdii* 
Tired with being dunned, at last Pat told 
Thady plainly, that he never would give hiin 
Bw farthing. Did not you promise me as plain 
as ever man spoke, says Thady? Pat with 
a malignant sneer replied, " Do I owe you any 
thing ? Where is my note ? Have you it 
about you, or did you leave it with your 
careful mother?" Thady could not bear this, 
he had attempted to defraud his own family 
by keeping fr<5m tliem their right — ^but he was 
now completely outwitted. It is . in vain to 
attempt to describe his rage,, his threats, and 
the big thoughts of revenge, which rolled through 
his mmd and distorted his countenance, alter- 
nately pale and inflamed; and still more 
impossible to describe Pat's coolness, contempt, 
and malicious triumph. ^^ Did not I send home 
to you what is a great deal better than money? 
Have you not my four fine girls and my boy, 
all working for you, and the never a halt- 
penny ever, you offered them, nor a tack to 
put on them." "Working for me! working 
for me !" exclaimed Thady. — ^^ you lie, they 
never did any thing for me : — pay them ! for 
what? for eating, and drinking, and fighting, 
and jarring, and taking up my nreside, 
and walking over my floor, that I have not 
room to turn myself about, nor ^o smell 
the fire the coldest day thut blowis; but I 
never said a word, because I tliought they 
were an honest man's children, but I'll alter 
Iny tune the minute I put my foot in my 
house." " You'd better say no more, said Pat ; 
it is not easy to vex me: but when I am vexed, 
or when 1 hear myself called any thing but 
ail honest man, I know what to do as well 
B8 them that are in a passion, I tell you again, 
W you have my note, TW pay ^,o\x ^x^x^ 
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fiurthing I promised.** Thady's indignation was 
not diminished, but knowing well thiit ^^ the 
limb of the law*' wqs too much for him, he 
thought he had better smother his wraih at 
well as he could; and lest he might i:;ake 
more wgrk for repentance, he took his dcpar* 
ture from Pat's presence. Though all unused to 
pondering on his errors, yet his present 
sufierings made him feel some compunction 
for his unkind treatment to his brother, and 
on this account- he was more cowardly in 
giving up the dispute, or attempting to have 
redress, than perhaps he otherwise might have 
been ; for guilt makes us cow^irds, while truth 
and innocence are generally courngecus. Indeed 
Thady was never before so sensible of the base* 
hess of his own conduct ; for partiality to 
ourselves, blinds us to the deformity of our 
vices. 

He feared also that this wily eld man would ex- 
pose his injustice tahis brother, as revenge might 
prompt him to take this trouble. "Vl'hcn his tear 
gave place to anger, he determined to turn every 
Reeves out of his house ; and he had thoughts 
of sending even his wife heme ; but wlicn bis 
passion cooled, he altered his mind, and determined 
to let things remain as they wcre^ at least for 
the present. They who arc blown about bv the 
storm of^their j:ai-;i;/«i, are no mere able to guide 
their course through the vicissitudes of life, than a 
ship without a pilot can safely steer across the 
boisterous seas. When Pat thought he had 
sufficiently humbled Thady, he took a morQ 
enlarged view of his own interests. The report 
of his giving Phebe no fortune might prevent his 
otiier cmughters getting matches ; and he conceived 
it unlikely that Thady would continue to enter- 
tain so many of his family, while he htid euc\\ ^ 
good, reason to be angry ^ and p^il\c\x\w:\^ W 
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Jid not wish for the return of Denny, t 
never had any intercourse with liini byt 
was discordant. Unlike lliadv, Pat was a 
calculator : he never allowed iny thin^ij t 
done in his house 'till he had time to look i 
him, as he said himself— he bargained i 
every tnfl^y as if he expected to be chcj 
he made a point of oversetting all his chile 
plans of amusement, let them be ever so 
cent : and it was his greatest wish that his 
son should be as clever as himself. But C 
was only ingenious in undermining his fal 
plots, at which he was indefatigable. Th 
plans were all confusedly thrown together wii 
system. — Pat birilt plot upon plot : but the : 
uation was bad, it was destitute of truth or hoi 
Pat having put together all the inconve 
consequences of his breach of promise, res 
to'give Thady a small sum, which would be c 
ly acceptable at a time when nothing was 
l^ected. Accordingly, he put on a pleasant c 
tenance, and walked down to Thady 's : his df 
ter set him a chair- by the fire ;■ looking with s 
ing satisfaction, he observed there was a fin 
mily ; "it takes a power of money thcsse times, 
tinned lie, to fortune off such a parcel of dt 
ters." Pat ol>servedThady's sulky look, and 
the storm would soon gather if he lost tim« 
. therefore proceetled to remark, ilint a 6triig| 
farmer like him could not pay money at a 
ment's warning, whatever he jpight ao whc 
took time to look about hiip. '* I was plann 
he added,^ ** how I might make up a penn 

ir'ou, Thady: for Pd struggle hard bcfon 
lave any coolness with any one belonging to 
it's my way to be as agreeable as I can to i 
one : may be I could scrape together ten gu 
for yovs'my boy." Thady's smothered ind 
iron did not escape Pat'a.peuelT«t\itv%^^^> \\ 
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ke pretended not to observe it; he continued: 
^* Don't make any acknowledgments, it's all little 
enough, if I had more to spare*, you were welcome 
to it." Thady was in want of a little ready mo- 
ney, so be thought it would be foolish to refuse 
the ten guineas ; for once in his life he was pm* 
dent, he asked his fathcr^in-law for his note, and 
the money was soon paid ; at the same time Tliadj 
agreed to allow Denny a salary for his services. 
ITiady was in a pretty good, humoulr for n few 
weeks, while the ten guineas lasted; but the 
money and the good humour were soon exhaust- 
ed, and fresh expedients were continually tried 
to procure fresh supplies. Thady now found 
Denny very useful in contriving ways and means 
of surmounting present difficulties. A cow wa« 
to be sold, a bit of land to be set, or horses znd 
cars to be hired out ; these expedients brought in 
money, relieved the present embarrassment, an(t 
enabled the women to pursue their extravagance. 
Indeed thqr were not entirely indebted to Denny's 
ingenuity for their fine dresses, their tea, and their 
punch ; they carried on private sales, they sold a 
few potatoes, a little com or oat-nieal, to oblige 
a friend, the money went to sup})oi t their lolly and" 
extravagance, and was a source of misery to 
Phebe, for the concealment necessarj^, only 
served to estrange her still more from her hus- 
band. How different is this conduct of mis- 
trusting and undermining, and how much mi- 
sery does it bring, when conipnrod w ith the sin- 
cerity and candour of those who, afilided by 
the hand of Providence, synipatliize with one 
another, cannot blame themselves for their mis- 
fortunes, and who consult together how iheir dis- 
tresses may be relieved. As micjht be expected, 
Thady'g distresses continued to increase, and his 
resources to diminisl). Things were in tl\\s ^vVvwv 
Xtao wiep be brought a fine flock of sbce^Xo ^^\^ 
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&ir : on the sale of these be depended for thi 
payment of his rent : there were no better sheep 
in the fair ; a very genteel looking person bid 
him a high price for them ; it was not his dress 
alone which induced Thady to give him a few 
day*s credit, but his spirited horse, his new sad- 
dle and bridle, and his plausible manner, con* 
yinced Thady he was dealing with a wealthy man. 
Thady thought it needless for so fine a gentleman 
to pass his promissory note, which, however, he 
did, and Thady put it in his pocket : the next 
time he>^ent to light his pipe, he used this note 
for that purpose, as he could not read. The fine 
gentleman, however, cpuld not be heard o^ the 
rent was unpaid, and the landlord drove the re- 
maining cattle. Tltady now opens his eyes on 
the extravagance of the Reeves : his wife seeing 
ruin approaching, informs him of tlie provisions 
which her sisters had disj^osed of: he sees the 
badness of Denny's policy, and he turns them all 
out of the house. This measure gave his wife 

3reat offence : and he has no sooner exhausted his 
ispleasure, than Le begins to dread the strong 
arm of Denny, anil the crafl of hisfatlier; sorely 
did Thady now repent his want of thought and 
bis contempt of calculation, feeling the cold hand 
of poverty to be the consequence. Notwithstand- 
ing that Thady was sunk into tliis abject state, yet 
there were as many small sums due to him as 
would have satisfied his landlord. Even on the 

, brink of ruin he would say, "what signifies a trifle; 
it matters little here or there." He did not 
consider that several small suras made a large one, 
so he never applied to a creditor, except when 
the money was sufficieftt to satisfy the present exi- 
gency* 

While the unhappy Thady and Phebe were 
thus living from hand to mouth ; their minds as 

fkstitu^e of pleasing recoUecUoivs bM ^you^W^^ 
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eir pockets were empty of money; the ami- 
and worthy James and Polly were calmly 
ding for their future life : they hoped to keep 
i want and extreme hardships ; but they Sid 
?xpect to live at ease, nor to make a genteel 
They did not neglect the business of their 
?r and mistress in order to forward their own, 
iey exerted themselves the more in the mom- 
that they might freely ask leave to go in the 
ng to see what progress was made in building 
abin ; and at after hours James planted cabba- 
1 the little spot which he had laid out for the 
?n. At length the cabin was finished ; the 
ture was every day coming home : the rooms 
aired and white-washed : the turf was brought 
*, and neatly clamped up in a little shed : the 
tye was built, and the pig bought: the potatoes 
fit to dig, and the little crop of corn looked 
lising: the windows were- glazed, i»nd the 
y-suckle which Miss Emma had planted with 
»wn hand, had shot up almost as high as the 
: there was nothing now wanting to make 
picture complete, but the presence of James 
Polly: they were accordingly married, and 

Brampton gave them the wedding supper : 
it was said that Mrs. Brampton and her 
hter Emma shed tears when they were taking 
; of the young couple. Betty Mooney, who 
3ne of Polly's first visitors, inquired whiit Mr. 
Mrs. Brampton had given her t<iwards house- 
ing: when she found that they had only given 
. wash-tub and a spinning wheel, she exprcs- 
the utmost contempt for such presents*. It 
I burning shame, she said, to put off a servant 

the like', that had served them well and 
•stly for huch a length of time. ** 'Tis myself, 
Lijued JBetty, that's proyd enough to be where 
I, with a fine gviitcv] faniilvj tlvv^t \\mvVLWfi 
• o/' what they have, than if it >¥»a %o vavsivJek 
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Art." Betty had gone to lire at Sir John BhwihV 

where i^he liad high wages, and a great deid of lei- 
sure. Pi^Hy was too modest to be verj ibnd of 
I^Tincr alrrcc, or to express the judicious refleo* 
tions which pasised in her mind; for the present the 
onlv d'^fendpd her master and mistress from the 
charge of c^tinsriness, declaring they bad dooe Sat 
ber, and behaved to her as if she was their chikL 
Indeed I'o!!y thoa-^t in her own mind, that ihe 
did not now Mand in need of much help, as good 
management slit' hoped would supply all their 
wants; biKshe felt confident, that the &mily she had 
Icft^ would be true friends to her and James if ever 
they needed it, and perhaps much more considep- 
ate thnn those who valucil their possessions ** no 
more than dirt." Nor did it escape Polly's ob- 
servation, that Sir John's ser^'ants, and kitchen 
maids, and little runners, were much more dirty 
than any of Mr. Brampton's people. After some 
time James bought a cow, Polly understood the 
management of milk, and was so clean, and her 
iiouse so free from smoke, that she got a better 
price for her fresh butter than any other cabin 
keeper in the neighbourhoocU She also earned 
something at plahi work, Miss Brampton oilm 
called to see her, and with delight reported to her 
motlior the success which attended James and 
Polly's industry. Unfortunately there was only a 
ditch between Ilecves' land and James'. — It was 
the Uceve's ri^jht to keep up the fence, which they 
never did, so that James's cow frequently trespassed 
on their corn, and was as frequently put in pound, 
and released with James's money. James had 
fre(|ucntly begged of Pat Reeves to join him in 
repairing the fence, but without avail, and Mr, 
Brampton advised James to repair it rather than 
have disputes : this he determined on, and only 
waited for suitable weather, when his cow broke 
fivcr agiiin. When be vi^t lo Wvcv^ Wr Uos^e 



die moming, wKat was his surprise to find her 
nf^ in Reevetft' ditch, her side bleeding ilreadiully. 
^ith difiicult y the poor animal was brought homei 
kd fbr several days they were at great expense 
id trouble about her, at the end of which time 
e cow died, and her carcase was worth little 
bre than the value of the hide. It was in vain 
r Jamc^ to look after the author of this cruel 
itra|^~ the Reeves all positively denied it, and 
^me of them went so far as to insinuate that James 
imself might have done it, in order to throw 
le blame on them. This was a grievous loss to 
amcs and Polly ; but it was only the commence- 
lent of their misfortunes ; for soon after it was 
dlovv'ed by James taking a long sickness : winter 
ame before he was recovered, and the rheumatism 
ook such hold of his relaxed frame, that he lost 
he use of his limbs. During this trial the affections 
)f James and Polly became strengthened by the ties 
>f gratitude on his part, and solicitude on her's. 
SVith what joy did she sometimes think she percei- 
red the smallest symptoms of recovery, and how 
nuch was she over-paid for her attention by his gra- 
titude and patience ! But their distress daily increa- 
sed, the expense of medicine soon emptied their little 
purse, which could not now be recruited by James* 
earnings. The price of their corn was sunk in 
the cow, but they were thankful that they had a 
stock of potatoes, their turf, and a little tneal. 
They had their pig too, though necessity had 
nenrly obliged them to sell it. It was now that 
Mr. and Mrs. Brampton proved their friendship. 
A day seldofti passed over, tliat Polly did not 
receive some marks of their attention. "If they 
had loaded us with presents, sitid Jaines, when wc 
did not need them, they could not so well afR)rd this 
every day kindness now, for I know that they are 
not to say rich people, but wiiere do you see the 
very rich doing as much good as tl\ej do, Mvi 
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itis not to a favourite here or there, but to 

one near them, when they are in distress." 

now found that, she had not calcuhitod bai 

staying in her place instead of going t. 

John's, whore shr would have got perhaps I 

wages, and r>over be thou;iht more of afti 

left them. VVhile they were in this struc 

way, Polly lay-in : the si/^rht of the child I 

means increased their trouble, as they k 

forward to the time when it might comfor 

assist them. Old Esther attended Polly, and 

as much care as she could of James. Johr 

was all this time working day labour fo 

landlord, had saved nothing, but was c 

debt: he now became very kind to Polly, 

often eat a meal less in the day, that he i 

brincr her home his earnings : from Thadj 

neither expected nor obtained any relief 

afflicted couple had however the consolation, 

their misfortunes were not bi'ought or 

their own idleness or extravagance. Thej 

gretted that they had not subscribed to the B 

Society : but they detennined to do so, if 

it was in their power again to spare three \ 

a week. As James discovered no symptoi 

amendment, and saw his wife greatly harj 

between attendinsf to him 'and the child ; 

the approbation of Mr. and Mrs. Bramj 

he determined on going to the hospital. 

Brampton was himself one of the suhscr 

and governors to an hospital a few miles 

and he knew the overseers to be honest i 

With a heavy heart Polly accompanied 

who had been so strong and healthy a few mc 

before, and with whom she had hoped tc 

through life so pleasantly: now a weak crij 

she must leave him to strangers, Those ' 

cutting thoughts, which often brought tear 

her ojcs, and made l\cr si^\A\.\.<iT\^\ W\. 
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endeaToared to shew James a pleasant face, and 
to encourage him to hope for better days. They 
prayed for resignation to the will of Providence^ 
and expressed heart-felt satisfaction that they 
conld not blame themselves. Polly's grief was 
somewhat mitigated, when she saw the inside 
of the hospital. Mr. Brampton had given her 
a lettCTy^to the overseer, requesting that she might 
see all th^ rooms, and that all her inquiries might 
be satisfied ; he also recommended James to very 
particular attention. When Polly saw the neat- 
ness and airiness of the rooms, the goodness of the 
beds, the tenderness of the attendants, the clean- 
liness, and plenty of wholesome victuals, and 
the regularity of the whole, she was greatly 
delighted and did not find the dreaded parting 
so hard as she expected. When poor Polly 
returned to her lonesome cabin and her helpless 
infant, her heart sunk : how often did she wish 
to have her sick husband sitting or I}ing in her 
sight, he could still give her an approving smile 
or an affectionate word : She might still enjoy 
his pleasant conversation and be comforted by 
his pious words. She was giving vent to her 
feelings in a flood of tears, when Miss Brampton 
entered : ** Ah, my poor Polly, I pray you 
keep up your heart, and hope for the best. I 
know you have great reason for your trouble ; 
but you are much happier than those, who though 
they have health and plenty of money, yet their 
conduct is so bad as to disturb their thoughts. 
( would much rather be either you or James, than 
the wicked man who killed your cow. And Pol- 
ly, my father says, he hopes James will got 
quite well in the hospital ; and. he knows he will 
be well taken care of." Polly had too good a mind 
to refuse comfert, and she willingly listened to, 
and believed, all tliat Miss Brampton said to 
W. Indeed it was most happy for hex iViiX \\et 

c 
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young 6iend had come in when she Sid; for «ha 

was scarcely gone when a number of her tieigh- 

bours entered, and expressed their amaaeoMmtal 

her sending her'poor husband out of her sight, and 

above all tv an hospital, where the sick peopk 

are abused, and starved, and perished : for theif 

^rt, they had rather see any one belonging to 

than laid in their grave, than have them go to 

ouch a place, that looked just like a goal, with 

a parcel of frightful keepers about it, and ouoh 

locks and keys, and exactness from moraing titt 

night : arid the cart that comes fi>r them, Todta 

for all the worM like what they have in Ddblm 

to pick up the beggars." <^ No, but," says anocher, 

*< like what tliey used to take people in to bt 

banged long Qgo. '' How rejoiced was poor Po% 

that she had gone herself, and had seen the boo* 

pital with her own eyes. She told her inttrferiiur 

and ignorant neighbours, that she had been au 

over the hpuse, and though she had heard 

how good it was, ^e had not heard half enos^ 

of it, and that James was in a bed and a room^ 

that a gentleman mi^ht be content with. In vaia 

Polly represented we happy situation hear huo* 

band was placed in, they answered that perbapi 

every thing might lock well to her for the ont 

look she gave at it, but if there were much victuak 

stirring in the house, there must.be some sign of 

them, and the place never could be so clean en^ 

tirely ; and if they were not all afraid of their 

lives, there would be some noise throiu^h the 

house ; and any how, what interest would any 

one there liave, in taking care of such poor crea^ 

tures, that they never Would get a halfpenny 

from? Polly was not proof against all these 

insinuations : she feared that she had indeed been 

deceived, and that they miriit turn the best side 

out to any one who came from Mr. Brampton. 

From this time het mind i^roa ncnet esaj di^ 
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«r iiiglit, 'tiirfllie had a letter from James, dcs« 
crihing the comforts he enjoyed, and inclosing a 
printea paper, giving an account of all the money 
which was subscribed^ and how it was laid 
out ; so much £9r rent ; so much for salaries 
to the orverseer, the matron, the physician, and 
ihe ' surgeon ; so much for medicines, so much 
for wages to the servants, and so much for' 
providing Sood for so large a iamily. *^ I wish»" 
continued James, in his letter, <^ that poor 
pec^le would make inquiry about places, and 
Aiiigs, before they praise them or run then 
down. Surely, my dear Polly, if one hospital 
be bad, it is no' reason that they are all so: be* 
sides ail the attendance that you saw, there are 
several ladies and gentlemen who often visit us^ 
they come when they are not expected, and go 
from room to room, and from bed to bed, seeing 
diat everything is right, and may be sometimes 
comforting and advising us. I am always the better 
fiir their visits, and feel myself more contented^ 
eqiecially when Mr. Lttouche comes. It does 
my heart good to think there is such goodness 
in the world, and what con Mr. Latouche or any 
of them expect from us for a recompense. No, 
DO, they look for their reward where thcj' will not ' 
be disappointed, and where I hope we'll all be 
h^ppy yet, so my dear, don't be fretting yourself^ 
bat hope for the best, both in this world and the 
Bprld to come. A friend of mine here writes 
tUs letter for me, for my hands are* not well 
3fet, but they are better. — Wishing you every 
comfort, ana better times. I remain 

Your affectionate husband, 

James Costello." 
This letter did Folly a great deal of good* 
She happened to meet her brother Thady, and 
read h to him, but he made little accoxiaX. dl 
fe goodnem of the rich. Thady ne^et cAca- 
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lated the Talue of benefits, nomorethanofany ffaing 
else. On such occasions he would say, ^< What^do 
the rich care for money or time << either?" 
With very cMerent sensations the letter was read 
by Miss Brampton, who begged to shew it to 
her father and mother. They were much pleased 
with the style of the letter, and still more to 
find their sentiments confirmed, that Jamei 
had such a good and grateful mind as to be re* 
signed and thankful for his situation. From this 
time Mr. Brampton meditated in his mind how 
James might be employed, if ever he was sufficient- 
ly recovered to come home; and his wife had 
great hopes that his good humour and patience 
would contribute to his recovery, as the surgeons 
assured her that it would have that efiect. In 
the mean time, Polly spun flax when she had not 
more profitable work, as she had trained her child 
to sleep without rocking. Her cabin was so 
clean and her room so airy, that two friends of 
Mr. Brampton in Dublin, entrusted their children 
to her care ; and her punctuality and reasonable 
charges, induced her neighbours to give her plain 
work. She had some cabbage plants also to dis* 

Eose of, though her neighbours had discouraged 
er sowing them. Time in some degree recon- 
ciled her to the absence of her husband : but wh^ 
she sat alone at her work, and the child asleep, 
she often had to wipe away the tear before xshe 
could see where to put in her needle. Her brother 
John continued his kindness to her : he planted 
her potatoes, and was very few days without com- 
ing to sec her. 

It has been related that Betty Mooney 
went to live at Sir John Bloorae's. Paul Sum- 
mers, a house carpenter, was otlen emplojred 
there, and mtulb love to Betty. " You may as 
well make up your mind atoucc^saya Paul: for 
T don't sec what great good comes o^ eomv^enxss^ 
mid calcuhiting. You sec aW \t ^IOl fcx iwa» 
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•nd PoUy Costello: if 8 a folly to talk, wli* 
it's our mck to be sick and poor, and to hxfm 
our substance stolen and killed on us, we^ must 
bear it: for all the contrivance in the world never 
can keep off bad fortune." Betty was of Paul's 
opinion, and thev were married soon after this 
conversation. Although Paul and Betty- had 
saved nothing, yet Betty considered herself very 
lucky, as Paul was a tradesman, and she had a 
deal of fine clothes ; on the day of her marriage 
Lady Bloom and the young ladies gave her a 
great deal more, and also made her a present of a 

filt lookinc^glass, and a set of tea things, towards 
ouse-keeping. Paul took a house and garden 
fi'om Pat. Reeves, and Betty. was very fond of 
sitting a while, and taking a walk with his daugh- 
ters ; Denny sometimes accompanying them. At 
first, Betty went only now and then to the Reeves's^ 
when Paul was gone to hib work, and, after she ha4 
cleaned up the nouse. But she became so fond 
of gossipping, that Paul often came home to a lone- 
some house : the fire out, and the things not 
washed up or put in their places from breakfast 
time 'till dinner, or from dinner to supper. Accord- 
ingly Paul was displeased, and the expression of his 
displeasure was sure to excite Betty *s passion?, 
^and disfigure her handsome countenance. Paul 
could not help recollecting conversations he had 
had with James on this subject : but he could 
bear with any thing better than to see her walking 
with Denny, who was known to be a worthless 
fellow.^ Betty's excuse to herself forleavingthe house 
was, that sne would not give Paul a bad fashion 
in the beginning, and when she took a walk late 
in the evening with Denny, she still said she would 
not give her husband a bad fashion, to be afraid 
of him for nothing. One day that Betty called 
to see Polly, she made great complaints ot Paul's 
ill temper. " Now as you bripg it wp^ Wi.'j;^ 
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^o\]j, I must tell you that the ncighbonn remsr| 
jour being seen oftener walking with Dennj 
Kecves, than with your buslxind ; I'm sure yoa 
liave not any harm in it; but if the neighboun 
remark it, why would not Paul remark it. 

Bdty. And what i£ he did remark it* Sure I have 
no harm in taking a bit of a walk with a neigh- 
bouring boy: and why need I be afraid either of 
^c neighbours or of Taul ? 1 would not give hin 
the £ishion of striving to humour him this way 
at the first going off. 

Polly^ Ah Betty, we ouglit always to strive 
to please our husbands : but before ve have 
proved ourselves to them fit to be trusted, we 
ought to be still more careful not to give them 
any reason to suspect us. Whether a wou^an is 
to blame or not, it is a sad tiling to have any 
thing said of her character, or fur her to for&it 
her husband's good opinion. 

Although Betty said very true that she had no 
harm in walking with Denny, aiiv more thta 
diverting heri^elf at the expence of aer husband's 
peace of mind, and her own future comfortj yet 
she wniB too obstinate and self willed, to alter 
her conduct. Paul told her his itiind, in such 
strong terms, that slie left the house, declaring 
ahe would go home to her mother, who never 
hindered her from doing what she liked, and 
going where slie Uked ; Betty's mother was by 
po means glad to receive her, as she had never 
been of much use to her, and Betty did not 
find it very agreeable to return to the scanty 
living and poor lodging of a little cabin. In 
the mean time Paul determined to be revenged 
pn Denny. He had been often witness to his 
eelling Tnady's corn as his own, and he knew 
* that he kept the money, and laid it out for his 
own use. He had also seen Denny receiving 
bribes from people that he dealt with at fair% 
^eo be bought and sold cattk fot Tlkad^> 
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iiid they went to drink together. He had 
Nypectecl Denuy also of taking up Thady^a 
lome Bioncy that he left carelessly about. 

At the time that Paul had observed these 
things, he resolved not to interfere in othet 
people's business; but how revenge and dis« 
appointment determined him to come forward 
and tell Thady ail he knew. Thady told all 
to Mr Brampton, who advised him not to go 
isto a passion, which was his way, but to bring 
the party before a magistrate. Denny wns un* 
expectedly summoned before he hod time to 
receive instructions from his artful father. Paul 
leniembered so many circmnstanccs, and declared 
that he could bring forward otiier witiiesses, 
that Denny was contbunded, and had little to 
dfier in ha defence. The magistrate took the 
exaniinatioD^ and Thady was bound over to 
prosecute. As the Itccves were much disliked 
in the country, it was not long before Denny's 
disgrace was the subject of genenil conver- 
ntion. In the mean time a person came forwardi 
irho informed Paul, that l>eing up early one 
morning in summer, he had seen Denny driving a 
aow over the disputed ditch, and stabbing her with 
% pitchfork ; tliis story gained credit and was much 
talked of, when it came to the ears of Mr. Bramp- 
ton, he felt no small pleasure at the prospect of 
innocence triumphing over vice. 

It was not long 'till Pat Reeves heard of the 
new accusation that was coming against his son. 
He threw his great coat over his shoulders, and 
walked down to Polly, praised the neatness of 
her cabin, remarked what' a fine child she would 
have reared for James against his coming home : 
inauired for him, and hoped he would soon be 
wcil. All these civilities were as civilly answered 
by Polly. ** This is an odd report is out on mj 
poor soDy sajt Fat» I wonder hew |^]gl<^ taAi. 
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Ipve their tonraes so mnch liberty.*' « I im 
ttCraid/' replied Polly, " that there is too much 
truth in it." " Now, Polly," says Pat, « I know 
you are a quiet girl, and always was, and though 
diere is not one word of ti*uth in all this, no more 
than what the justice had before him the other day, 
for some people are so fond of news that they listen 

' to lies, and report them for truth, and so an ho« 
nest man's character is gone (as one may say) un« 
fcnown to him ; but if you will put a stop to it all, 
I'll give you two gold guineas, and that will help 
you to lay in a litde matter for your poor husband, 
i^inst he comes home to you." Polly replied, 
that she could give him no answer, till she had 
fpoken to her master, who always advised her for 
the best. With all Pat's cleverness and art, he 
could make her no answer ; he knew it was .in vain 
to advise her not to consult her mastei*, and would 
also look as if he had something to be afraid of. 
Kever did Pat expect to be put to a nonplus, by 
the simple undesigning Polly. Pat took his leave 
and retired to bed, but not to rest. Schemes, and 
lies, and plot?, and counterplots, passed in sue* 
cession through his tormented mind : but though 
there are many roads to falsehood through the 
wilderness of error, yet he found there was but 
one road to truth, and that was the one he did 
not choose to .take. Next morning, Polly went 
to consult Mr. Brampton, about taking what Pat 
had offered, and so to stop any further inquiry 
about the cow, *< for it is so unpleasant," said she, 
** for any one, especially a lone woman to have 
disputes with a neighbour, and after all, it might 
come to nothing, if brought to a trial." " Not 
at all, child," said Mr. Brampton : " don't take a 

^farthing of his money, till you have proved your 
right to it : accepting this hush-money would im- 
ply a doubt, and his having offered it, is a strong 

presumption against bun. And, Polly, you are not 
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a lone woman, you have friends, that are both able 
and willing to preyent you from bein^ oppress^ 
by tyrants, or cheated by knaves. We will bring this 
informer before a magistrate, and try to do some- 
thing for you as well as for Thady." It was plain* 
ly proved that Denny killed the cow^ and he was 
sentenced to pay what was deemed her full value- 
Pat thought it best to compromise for his son in 
the best Way he could, and as much as possible, 
to avoid the occasion of more summonses, as he 
was very sensible, that his conduct would not bear 
. scrutiny. Although Denny had as many artifices 
and as much deceit as his father could wish ; yet 
this similarity of disposition did not unite them 
together, for as has been observed, there are so 
many different roads in the practice of falsehood, 
those who enter them, either through envy or 
malice^ seldom travel together. Denny found no 
peace in the society of his family, and he was des- 
pised in the neighbourhood, therefore he resolved 
to quit the country. He went to Dublin, where 
dishonesty may hide itself in the crowd; but 
where honesty is found to be the best policy, as 
well as in the country. His friends soon heard 
that he listed, and was sent abroad. Althdugli 
Pat Reeves had made saving the study of his life, 
and had a good farm, yet the extravagance of his 
daughters, the neglect and dishonesty of his work- 
men, and his own infirmities soon undermined 
his property. His family were sensibly touched 
at the disgrace brought on them by Denny, but 
still more so to find their property lessening. Pat 
was grieved to the heart, to part with his money, 
and his daughters were sorely mortified to find 
the sources of their extravagance diminishing. 
Tbady*s expenses and losses of various kinds, 
obliged him to part with his farm, he sold his in- 
terest, in it considerably below tVve ^c.\\\q, TVii 
images the iiecvcs's payed bim^ elvafeViSLVvKv 

C3 
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, |0 pay hi&debts ; but though he made good reso- 
ItttionB, and was in some degree improved ; yet he 
found it no easy matter, for a man, circumstanced 
9» he was, to get any thing before hand. His 
cabin never looked neat, but he struggled on fixNn 
day to day ; and when he was in spirits, he used to 
};)Qast, that all he had was his own, which saying 
wajB often the beginnuig of a dispute between him 
fpd Phebe. As to making any division of his 
property with John, as he Ldd promised when he 
set out in life, he scarcely ever thoiight of it ; 
nor did John remind him of his promise, for 
though he had no great abilities for calculating, 
vet he thought it was useless to solicit a man to 
(divide his property, who appeared to have too little 
to supply his own wants. Indeed Joha was so 
happy under Polly'^i roof, with whom he lodgei^, 
that be felt little inclination to disturb hisf iniiid 
]py any more disputes. He never married, as he 

^•^id he had no head for calculating ; and that those 
who had not, should not run the risk of bringii^ 
ft wife and children into misery. He came to 
lodge with Polly; was very fond of her child, andao- 
^reda taste for gardening. He brought her home 
ful his earnings, and let her manage it as she like^. 
Much against his will, she put three pence per 
week into " the benefit society,'* in his na^me, foor 
she said it was our duty to provide for sickness 
find old age, when we are young and healthy. 
i* And what, in the name of wonder, is the benefit 
society that I hear you talk so much about,'' said " 
John. " It is," replied Polly, " a society that will 
allow you six shillings a week, if you should be 
confined to your bed, or unable to go out of the 
house, or to do any kind of work, and three shil- 
lings a week when you are recovering, and able to 
do a little work; but you must always pay three 
pence a week, ii* you expect thei^e advantages in 

sickness." 
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At the Bospital, James was so far r csto ri J 
to health, that he wrote several letters to Folly^ 
but there seemed little probability that he ever 
would be able to walk without crutches ; it was 
therefore considered unnecessary for him to re* 
main any longer there. With what joy did he 
get the m^t glimpse of his own little cabin. The 
evoiing sun was shining on the windows, and on 
the white-washed walls. The woodbine had met 
over the door, and was in full blossom : but bet^ 
ter and dearer than all, was Polly, standing at tho 
door, with her ekild ready to spring out of her 
^rms. Tears and smiles alternately brightened 
and softened her countenance. She was prepar- 
ing to help him off the car, but how great wa^ 
het surprise and thankfulness, when, with the 
help <^ his crutches, he jumped down, and ha«* 
tened into his cabin. It is needless to describe 
the joyous evening they spent together ; the looks 
o[ kindness, the responbive smiles, the relatione, 
of past grievances, tlie proudential deliver- 
ances from them, qnd the mutual thanksgivings 
which was often and sincerely repeated. Let us 
pass over this happy scene, which may be more 
easily conceived than described, and which is mor« 
interesting to the actors than to any one else. 

The day after James's return, Betty Summers 
came to see him. It was not without a degree of 
envy that she saw the happiness of this worthy 
couple, who had not parted from each other in 
anger, and were now re-united with so much joy. 
when Betty had expressed her satisfaction at 
James's return, and had said every thing that was 
proper pn the occasion, she began to make her 
complaint of the crossness and jealousy of Paul, 
wh9 had no reason in life to think ill of ' her. 
James and Polly said they did not wish to know 
who was in the wrong at tlie first ; but tlveY ad- 
medber by all means to go back lo W W^^majJk 
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if he would consent to it, and to be loving to 
him, and to please him as well as the knew how $ 
especially not to keep company with people he 
did not like, and to have the house comfortable 
for him ; for Paul w^ worthy of a good wife, 
and was not hard to be pleased, except he was 
altered since James knew him. Betty said she 
was very sorry things turned out as they did ; 
and if she had it all to do over again, she would 
be more a^reeable^ and humour Paul in his ^y; 
but since they had so many words, and had part- 
ed in so mucn anger, she would be ashamed of 
her life to see him, or to speak to him ; and she 
was sure they never, ^ter what was past^ 
could live happy together. " If you keep 
anger," said James, <* or be calling up any thing 
that is past, you can't be happy sure enough ; but 
if you forgive him entirely, and never mention 
any thing to fret him, you will be very happy, or 
I ao not know Paul Summers." " I will tell 
you what we will do," said Polly, " and I am 
▼ery glad it popped into my head : we will ask 
Paul to drink tea with us next Sunday evening, 
Und you will be here toe, and you may go home 
together as if nothing had happened.*' " Oh, 
Polly my dear, I am sure he never wishes to see 
me, nor I do not deserve he should, for it was I 
was to blame entirely. I wish I had aU the time 
I was with him to live over again, and I would not 
be expecting him to do every thing to please me, 
and I to be doing nothing to please him, but 
crossing him in eyery thing. Oh Polly, I am 
fretting myself to nothing : what shall I do, or 
how should I face Paul next Sunday ?" " Do as 
I want you," said Polly, ** and take James's ad- 
vice after that." With a good deal of persuasion^ 
Betty consented to come to James's on Sunday 
evening; and she was not long gone^ when Paul 
«Bine to congratulate James oii Oaeix \i«?pei>3 «^ 
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union, and on their obtaining redress for the 1< 
of dicir cow. Like Betty, Paul was forcibly 

'' struck with the difference between his fituatiooy 
and that of James and Polly. ** You were al- 
ways the good calculator, James," said Paul; 
^' you knew the wife that would match you, in 
health and in sickness, in joy or sorrow youth 
or old'age, not all as one as poor me.'' *< Do 
not be making comparisons," says Polly, << one 
body is good for one thing, and another for ano- 
ther. I am sure I never was to be compared to 
your wife, and she is very good-natured too. I 
was her fellow-servant, and I have a right to 
know. All she wants, is to be settled, and to gain a 
little experience, and she has gained some. '^ I 
wish she may be the better of it," says Paul, 
*< and more than all, 1 .wish we had not parted in 
anger. But what other way can a married cou- 
ple pajrt? I sav it ^oes to my heart to think how 
we parted, and how oitter 1 spoke to her ; and the 
poor thing going upon that cold floor of her 
mother's." ** Never think more of how you part- 
ed," said James, <^ except it be to think that yon 
will never do it again ; but think how you will 
meet, and how you will be more matchable to 
each other : and if you see her wrong in any thing, . 
do not check her too severely,, since you see it 
goes hard with her, but tell her your mind quietlVf 
and then you will see she will be led by you. I would 
really not say one word for her, if I thought she 
bad any harm more than foolishness and thought- 
lessness, in doing as she did." ^< Oh not she,'' in- 
terrupted Paul, " I know she had not, and I was 
quite too hard on her, and made her like to be 
with any one sooner than with me." " J will tell 
you then," said James, '< that she blames herself 
entirely, and cried as if her heart would break, 
not an hour ago in this place ; and 1 ara «v«e^>B^ 

Mer manner, that she will be cpile a\io\5afct wsi^i 
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" we shall be ever gratcfiil to you for all your IM* 
ness, we often speak of it to one another, though ^e 
don't say much to you on the subject, as you don't 
like to hear your own praise. What a condition 
my poor wife and child would be in only for you !" 
*♦ Only for your own savings, say^ Mr. Brampton; 
if you had not saved enough to build your house, 
and lay in some provision, you must have become 
a burden to society, when your cow died, and you 
tell sick." * Very true. Master," said James, 
•* but it was you put me upon saving my earnings, 
and advised me against laying it all out on my 
•back— it was you got us over our hardships, and , 
defended us from our enemies, and set us up as W9 
are; so that we are very snug, and have nothing 
to complain of, only my poor limbs, which I never 
expect to be much better." ** It is very sorrowful," 
said Mr. Brampton, ** for a young man like you 
to be so infirm ; but you have many reasons for 
thankfulness, you have a good wife ; you are able 
to read and write, and thus to earn j^ur bread; 
but your greatest comfort must be, that you did 
not bring this afHiction on yourself. Recollect, 
that this present state is not the whole of your ex- 
istence, and r»'e have reason to hope that the more 
we suffer here, the greater will be our crown of 
happiness hereafter. You read that the apostles 
rejoiced, that they were counted worthy to suffer. 
It is not enough to calculate, what is best for 
the present life ; but the best of all calculation is^ 
to make our Creator our friend ; and to live as to 
have a well grounded hope of more permanent 
felicity in the Ufe that is to come." 
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DsTHSR Holiday was one fine day beetling her 
fioen, at a clear ranning stream, when Susy 
Kindbela, who was ^thering flowers in the ditches^ 
stopped on the bank to speak to her, 

•* Ah, then Esther," said she, " sure it is not 
breaking your heart beetling you are^ and soap 
but three pence a quarter. 

Esther. It is indeed, Susy, for the linen is so 
coarse, that it would take a power of soap to clean 
it^ and it would not be so soft after. 

Susy. Well, it is a folly to talk, but you have 
the most saving ways with you that ever I came 
across in all the European world, and may be, they 
that are not so particular entirely, will look as 
well after. 

Either. I would not pretend to look as well as 
you tlie worst day ever you are; but I don't look 
the worse for being saving ; and any how, if I 
was not saving, I would not have a stitdi to put 
•D mc* 
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Skm^ By all accounts, it is you that haye aB ^ 
torts m heaps. Have not you linen and woollep, 
from the muslin cap to the fine quilt; and from 
the yam stocking to the blanket. 

Esther. I don't deny it ; but all I have, won't 
be too much, if any distress should come; and 
when I never wronged any one of a farthing, and 
had it in my power to put a little by, I thought 
there was no harm in it. 

Stisn^, Never a harm, but it is fitter for a 
young girl like you, to be taking diversion out of 
every thing, than to be musing and pausing on 
what'« to come. 

Just as Susy had said these words, she saw 
John Moore coming up, so she drew her fine cot- 
ton gown Uirough hor pocket hole, and ran home 
as mst as slie could, for John was an admirer of 
hers, and she scoi^ncd him, because he was a sober, 
settled young man, and wore a frieze jacket at his 
work, . and strong stockings and brogues. Of m 
Sunday, when he was dressed more gentcely, she 
ccmdescended to stay in the same place with him^ 
or sometimes to talk to him« but on week-days she 
would not be seen in his company; though John 
was a tall, well looking young mail, and so doatcd 
on Susy, that he was never easy out of her com* 
pany. 

If John had no one to maintain but himself^ he 
might have been foolish €»nough to please her, by 
dressing fine ; but he Iiad an om father and mother 
to support, and he thought it would be a sin to 
spend a great deal of money on himself, and see 
them in want of any thing. By his industry they 
bad a good cabin, and were supplied with all the 
necessaries of life. They often wished he was well 
married, but they advised him never to set hie 
heart on an extravagant girl, who must be uii» 
bappy when she was obliged to deny herself manj 
things, in order to support her family, or if sfa^ 



eoDtimied lier eztittraAano^ the would mohhmJiv 
a bqigar of him. JoBn was very sensible of thiig 
and many an hour he spent in waking by himself 
and thinking of the beautiful Susy, on one hand* 
and the necessity of economy on the other* When 
he came up to the industrious Esther, he sighed 
heavily. *^ What ails you, John,'* said Esther, 
" don't sigh but send." " All, Esther," said Jolm, 
*^ there's no use in me sending. I'd rather than all 
tlie world, Susy could like me, but slic hates the 
Tery sight of me^ even walking the road ; you 
know she does." 

Esther. If you were more sprightly, John» 
Susy would like you better. Why dou*t you dress 
yourself a little airj' ; a striped waistcoat und wlutii 
stockings would look very smart and taking, oq a 
young boy like you. 

JoJiiu I can't afibrd to be dressing every day ; 
ind you know it is every day she must see mc, if 
•lie qgi'ees to marry me. 

Esther. Sure enough, John, and you are very 
xiffht to do as you do ; she may come rouud yety 
1 know all her people would be very proud to have 
you. 1 beg your pardon for interrupting you, but 
U is time for me to go home, and put down th« 
supper. 

Joh7i, And I'm sure my supper is ready for me, 
and not a bit my poor fadier und mother would 
eat till I come home to them. 

AccordingljPy John went to sup witli his old pa* 
tents, who liked going to bed early. Esther car- 
ried home her linen, and boiled the potatoes for 
her father, mother, and brother : while Susy was 
walking in the cool of tlie evening, with two or 
three of her gay companions, who delighted ia 
shewing tlieir fine dress, after the business of the 
day was done. Next day as Esther was sitting at 
her wheel, Susan came in to see hei^ as she often 
didt&r want of something else to do. ^< Su^Ky^*' saiiL 
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Esther; what came civer von, to nm dF in sndi-c ' 
hurry yesterday evening r 

Susy. Because I knew if I stayed there, I would j 
hear what I would not like. 

Esther. I don't know what fuls you at Johii| 
there's not a likelier boy about the place. 

&tsy. He's likely enough when he is dressed; 
but I like a sprightly boy. John looks as if he 
had as many cares on him as a married man. 

Esther. He has the whole support of a cabin 
on him, and only he is my cousin, and that I 
would not wish to brag of my relations, or else I 
could tell you more goodness of him than ever I ^ 
knew of any young man: but you know he is good 
yourself. 

Susf/. He may be good enough, but he does 
not hit my fancy. 

Esther* Well, I wish you may ever get as eood. 

Esther's brother, Ned, now came in, and^told 
them that a poor travelling woman had just 
recovered out of a fit, and was too poor to con- 
tinue her journey, if the neighbours did not assist 
her. Betty Holiday, Esther's mother, got up 
from her knitting, and took a penny gut of the 
corner of her big box, which she gave Ned; Esther 
gave him a halfpenny, and said she would go down 
and see the woman immediately. ** Well, Susy,** 
says Ned, " 1 won't affront you, not to ask^you 
for something." *< Not a farthing," she replied, 
•* I have in the world, I had to borrow a couple 
of tenpennies towards buying my new straw hat.'* 
Esther and Susy went to see the poor woman, 
who was in great want of linen, Esther ran back 
for an old shift which had been much, mended, 
but had not one hole in it. Susy remarked, that it 
was well for Esther, she had such full and plenty as 
to be able to spare her clothes to the poor, for her 
part, she was scarcJe enough of shifts for herself; 
Susy was at this time dressed in a fine muslin gown, 
Mud white petticoat, while slocVm^, ^xvS xJclVs^ 



shoes witb bows in them ; her hair was carted am 
her forehead, and bound with a rich &ncy ribbon^ 
which was tied at one side: nor must her worked 
habit-shirt be forgotten. Every one who stood 
round the poor woman, thought such a well dres- 
sed eirl might ' spare her something, and that it 
would be much better if she had not spent all her 
money on herself, that she might have a little to 

S'veaway, like Esther: these were also Ned'i 
oughts now, that he saw the woman in distrcsSy 
but at other times, he admired Susy, and every 
thing she wore, and often wished his sister would 
dress as fine. Ned knev Susy's mind so well about 
dress, that he spent almost all his wages in buying^ 
fine clothes for himself, which had been much bet* 
ter employed, in building a little cabin, grazing 
a cow, or providing in some manner tor tlie f\i* 
ture; Ned was sensible of this himself, but he was 
so much in love with Susy, that he acted contrary 
to his own and hjs family's opinion, to please her; 
and she seemed to like him better than John, but 
Ned could not ask her to marry him, till he had 
a house to bring her to, and something to live on ; 
whereas, John was ready for her any time she 
would take him. Esther often advised Ned to put 
lier out of his mind, for he never could support 
such a wife, and her relations preferred John, 
** Put her out of my mind," said Ned, " I must 
put tlie eyes out of my head, if I do ; for every 
time I see her, she is handsomer than the last 
time ; and when she smiles at me, I'm bewitched 
entirely ; but I know she never was born to be a 
poor man's wife, she is quite of another grain : 
sure her skin is as white as milk, and her hair is 
IIS fine and glossy as any lady's, and her teeth as 
even os if fuie was under the dentifit all her life, 
like tiic. quality; and with all that, there is some- 
thing so gcnu^") about hcVf and her cVoVVic^ Vvivj^ 
oicb Ml ca»yut upon iicr fine waists iViat icv^^M 



l^inks the is an angel; yet I wotildassooiipiitmf 
hand in the fire, as ask her to marry mc, hot I 
could not think of any one else. What will become 
of me when I see her with her new straw bonnet otfl 
Why, ril go out of my senses, if it becomes her 
nny better than the old one. I tell you, Esther, 
I'll quit the country, for it distracts me to be Kt^ 
ing as I am : it is out of the power of any work- 
ing man Mke me to be well dressed eyery day, and 
to provide for a family too ; if he does one^ be 
can't do the other. 

Esther. Take my advice, and dress like John: 
then you may lay up by little and little, towards 
houst-keepijig. 

• . Ned. And have Susy looking scornfully at me^ 
as I often sft\/ her look at John I why I would 
sooner n^'vcr meet her again, than she should 
give me such a look. 

Esther. I do not know what you would be at : 
ou say you cannot reach at the dress, and provide 
or house keeping : and you never can marry, if 
you have not something to the fore. Now tell 
me, what is the good m pleasing, and courting 
and distressing yourself for Susy, when you can- 
not ask her to marry you ? 

Ned, No good at all ; but I am bewitchedf 
and the short of it is — I will quit the country. 

Esther had often endeavoured to persuade her 
brother to remain at home, but finding it was of 
no use, she had dropped the ^subject, hoping, thai 
time and his own experience would teach him to 
be more reasonable ; but he grew fonder of Susy 
every day, and the night after he walked with her 
when she wore her new straw bonnet, which cost 
her thirty shillings, he could not sleep, for think- 
ing of her beauty, of her elegance, and of her 
extravagance : one moment, he thought she never 
irouJd do for a poor man's wife, thea he hoged 
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the cares of &6 world woald settle ^r, nd tk A 
iheivciild take delight in. saving for her little &• 
Biily ; but he had nothing to give her to take care 
o^ or to sa^ve : even if she married him now, thej 
sast take a wretched little cabin; and if thej 
struggled at the first, how much harder must thej 
stam^ggfe when a helpless family increased about 
diem. The conclusion he came to before the 
aomiRg of this dismal night, was to go to sea, 
as he had heard that the sea-faring life banished 
troublesome thoughts frran the mind, and that 
sailors often returned home rich men. 

He pretended to his &ther and mother, that 
he was only going to Dublin ; but he told Esther 
his real intention, and no persuasion from her, had 
say efiect to change his mind. After he had en- 
Iktcd in the sea service, he wrote to his parents 
utere he was bound to, and that he hoped to bring 
back a full purse, and an easy mind. Ned was 
the pride of his fother and mother : they had al- 
ways indulged him in whatever he wished for^ 
and it was a great grief to them to hear of their 
darling boy running into the dangers of the sea. 
They gave him up from that moment as lost; 
snd it was with great difficulty that Esther could 
tomfort them. When Susy heard of the fine 
clever young Ned having gone to sea, she was 
Terv sorry, and wished it nad been John that went 
in his place ; but John was not of that impatient 
temper, which can bear no disappointments; 
though he loved Susy as much as Ned did, yet he 
could see her faults, and no desire of pleasing 
her had tlie power to make him idle or foolish. 

After Peter and Betty had grieved for the loss 
of their beloved son for four months, and had 
dafly inquired at the post*office for a sea-letterp 
the Tonng woman, who attended at the post-office, 
read to Euther, who was the messengeri the wished* 
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knew. *^ Oi said Susjr, you never sawsuch a patteni ' 
'tis a sky-blue colour, and white; and when yoD 
put it between you and the light, there's a thin 
stripe down through it" Esther remarkied thatdw 
never met with that sort of a stripe* <' Nor I,* i 
said Susy ; <^ it is the most genteel and curious 
thing ever was seen in this place* I don't b^ 
lieve the Squire's daughters have the like: there'r 
one stripe thick, and another thin, and it has 
such a shady look, you cannot think, ehaoge- 
able like ; and, along with that, the pattern is so \ 
genteel." " It's not clear to me," said Esther^ 
*^ that it will wear well : the striped muslin aptom 
are counted the worst sort for slavery." ^ 

Stisy, You know I'll give such a gown as that 
^o slavery. 
• Esther. And what will you do with it when it 
Isold? 

S?(si/. It's time enough to think of that this 
twelve month to come, and~may be I'll have some 
good fortune before that. 

Esther, Well, I'll lend you the mon^, but 
I would not advise you to buy the gown, for Vm 
sure it won't be serviceable to you. I'd alwayi 
like the strong thing that would do for every day 
when it was old. 

Esther went for the money ; Susy saw her litdc 
bag was pretty full, and told her, it was well 
for her she was so rich : she wished she had as 
heavy a purse, but she never could ke^p a half- 
penny. She then ran off to the pedlar, and soon 
brought back the go%vn to shew Esther, who 
wished it might wear well. " Now Esther," says 
Susy, ** I've one thing to ask you ; will you leii 
me another crown ? 

Esther. Indeed I can't spare it. 

Stisy. Sure j'ou sold your yarn the other day; 

and upon my word I'll pay you, when tlie pig is 

sold: there will be a fair nexX \ioYv^a:;j, %xA ta^ 
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borother promised to give me a guinea when she 
lokL 

Esiher» I hope it is not to buy more froorthe 
pedlar yon want the money* 

Susy. I wont tell you a lie: it is for nothing 
doe. He has canary-'Coloured ribbon, with<^ a 
thick and a thin stripe like that g and it would 
match the gown so pretty, that I would give the 
world ibr it, and has open-work sleeves, ne calls 
the royal cob-web, that are the delicatest things 
you ever laid your eyes upon, and so matchable to 
the gown. 

Esther. There will be no looking at 3rou, nor 
touching you, you'll be so fine, and %o tenderly 
dressed. 

Stisy. I won't have a bit of pride in me for all 
that; and I'll be for ever obliged to you if you 
will lend me the money, 

Esther lent the moneys which she was saving 
to buy a cloak for herself^ and to pay the rent for 
her &ther, who intended to sell the pig for that 
purpose; but she was in hopes he would buy a 
big. coat for himself, if she paid the rent. The 
famiday came, and Tom Kinchela took the pig to 
the fair. Susy put on all her fine clothes, and 
was surrounded by th6 best dressed young men 
who walked out that day. As for John Moore, 
his Sunday-clothes were a little the worse for the 
wear, so he never ventured to come near her ; but 
he remarked to Esther, that he never saw her so 
d^gant before : he added, that she must be indus- 
trious at home, or she could not buy so many fine 
clothes. Esther answered, that she was a smart 
girl, and her brother was very kinrl to her. John 
thought in. his own mind, that Tom had better 
pay bis debts than be making presents to his sis- 
ter; for Tom borrowed money from him that 
moipiing to lay out at the fair, in case Vve dvd w^\. 
seU his pig; bmdee an old balance lie o^e(i\vv\*s. 
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^finrr potatoes eince last year ; but heitber Jobri not 
Estlier spoke of tbeir debts, Whatever they miglU 
itiiiik* 

One day, as John Moore was walking about 
bis business irom one field to anotlier, with a 
spade on his shoulder, and di^essed in his working 
clothes, be met the elegant and captivating Susy, 
leaning on a rich farmer's son, who was leading 
his horse, from which he had dismounted^ in or*- 
dei* to have the pleasure o£|Susy's company. She 
did not seem to know John, which indeed, was 
partly owing to her own bashfulness, and partly 
to pride. John was not so mean-spirited as to sink 
under the weight of any one's contempt : he had 
never been treated so coolly by Susy before^ and 
he persuaded himself, that the! farmei^s s<m was 
courting her, and that she would surely accept of 
him. All these considerations together, deter^ 
mined him only to thinkef Susy as a girl entirely 
out of his reach, and to endeavour to be cont^it 
without her. John had great reason for content, 
for his industry and kindness rend^ed his old 
parents so comfortable, thJEit lie delighted to see 
them, and to receive their blessing. When he lay 
down at night,.he had no w(»ght on hisconscience; 
he owed nobody any thing, nor was the means of ' 
making any person unhappy ; and when he got op 
in the. morning, he went cheerfully to his work. 
A wife might have been an addition to his enjoy- 
ment, but he considered himself much better off 
■as he was, than to be married to an extravi^ant 
girl. When his old mother had more to. do wnn 
usuaJ, Esther came to her assistance; for it was 
lier greatest pleasure to be of use to those who 
wanted her. When John had made up his mind 
never more to think of Susy, he informed Esther; 
but she begged of him not to give her up cntirelyt 
for she was in hopes the cares and troubles of the 

world would lEiettle her, and m^k^Vi^iVjoKs^ to- 
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aetT; and ^* I dare say," she added, << that if y«r 
have a little patience, she will manry you yet J' 
** No," said John ; " 1 would not marry her thia 
minute if she was to ask me; she is too lofty quite 
entirely lor me. She is as fine looking as any 
lady, and Tm sure she thinks herself a real la4y; 
and it would be fcx)lisb in me to think she would take 
care of my cabin, or to bring her to it if she wished 
it : she and I are cutout for quite different sort of 
people: nud she is so scornful, that I never Wish 
to see ner face. I hope it may all turn out right,, 
and that young Mr. Knox may have a real notioiiL. 
of her. 

Esther, It is the first I heard of it, John. Su*- 
sy was telling me how Mr. Knox made h«r 
walk with him, and how she met you, and was 
ashamed of her life of you, and could not speak 
to you ; but she did not seem to have a good opi- 
nion of Mr. KnoXf. 

.John. I won't say a word to injure any manV 
character, but I'm fixed in the resolution, never 
to think more of Susy, though I know she is not 
a bad sort ; but we never could be happy togc* 
ther. 

When Tom Kinchela came &om tlie fair,. 
Su^ asked him for the money be promised her, 
but Tom declared he owed every farthing of it 
|9 John Moore, and had paid it to him, as b« 
^tBS the first person he rxioH with coming home. 

Simfn Sare Tom you promised it to ma. How- 
could you disappoint me? ^ 

Tom. I totd you if I could spare the money 
yoa fsliould have it ; but you know I eould not- 
see myself in debt, and give it to you for foolish^* 
uess* 

Sti^. Foolishness ! I tell you I owe Estbeir 
Holiilay ten shillings. 

Tom. More shame for you^ you wanted oo^ 
tfain^ 1 f^oudcr.you have not con&idei&xXou X^i^)^ 
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another ; but you care for nothing but dress, 
would not wish for a great deal you should borrow 
money from E. Holiday, or any oue else. Whc 
could ypu want ? 

Susgf* I wanted a Sunday gown, and I got on 
too» a great bargain. 

Tom* I know you have gowns in plenty, bu 
if you earned your money, that is nothing t 
any one, but to go in debt was a burning shame, 
have the rent coming over me directly^ so I muj 
save all my earning for that; and you must pa 
poor Esther as you can. 

Susj/. How would I pay her, sure I have n 
way of making pioney. 

Tom. You may spin and knit like Esthei 
sure we might live as snug as any farming peopL 
if you put your hand to work like another gir 
We have neither chick nor child to maintaii 
and yet I can hardly keep the house over us. 

Sisi/. I don't know what is the reason, som 
people have the knack of getting rich. 

Tom. I know the reason very well ; it is nc 
thing in the world else, but that wc spend as fast c 
faster than we earn. Poor people should nev< 
be idle,, and should not throw about their monc 
as if they had estates : and as for going in deb 
though I did it once or twice, yet it is the wor 
of alT ; for it is no easy matter for a working ma 
to pay for the past, as well as the present, let alos 
the time to come, that he ought to be layuig u 
for. 

Susji/. Spinning is a very bad business ; man 
ifi the long day I'd be gathering tenshilliiigs spii 
ning or knitting either. 

.Tom, Then many is the long day you ought to t 
spending it : if you don't choose to spin . or kni; 
you must do something else. There is plenty c 
liarvcst work now, you had better go to tnat. 
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Sorely did Susy repent buying tbc gown and 
ribbon now, for she was too honest to think of^ 
being in debt without striving to piiy, and she 
knew her brother who was very fond of her, would 
never have asked her to work, if she had not been 
in debt. Now Susy had not worked in the field 
for several years; it hurt her pride to ask for 
work, and what was worse, she had not any clothes 
fit for hardship : however necessity obliged her to 
go bind com. She put on her old straw bonnet, and 
the oldest gown and petticoat, shoes and stockings, 
that she had : but before night her feet were bli»* 
tered through her thin shoes with the stubbles: 
her gown was worn in the anus, and torn in dif- 
ferent parts, and the front of her long white ' 
petticoat was dangling about her feet ; and trod 
upon as she stooped over the sheaves. She was 
sorely mortified and grieved at these disasters, and 
every day she was in still worse condition. Esther 
heard of her misfortunes, and after conimending 
her industry, told her she would lend her a stronij 
petticoat to work ui, till she could get one for 
herself. Susy said she feared it would be long 
before she could buy any thing for hei'self ; she 
then told . Esther her disappointment about the 
pig, and begged she would trust her for a few 
weeks. Esther said she certainly would not be 
too hard on her, but that she was much dis- , 
appointed not to be able to pay her fatlicr's rent : 
for she was so sure of being paid that she bought 
a cloak for herself: and if she had known that 
Susy could not pay her at the 24)pointed time, she 
would not have bought the cloak till the winter.. 
" I wonder, said Susy, you would buy a cloak : 
a jock is a great deal more becoming and dressy* 
like." Esther said she could not aiford to have 
both cloak and jock, and the cloak was the most 
useful. Poor Susy wore out all her delicate gowns 
«Be after another at the harvest, except the ^Vvvi^ 
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nasiin nrhirh she bought fronx the pecTlar, and 
which troubled her evcrv time she .<av it : aiid 
before she wore it many Suiulays and liolidays, it 
was burst and toni in several places : and the first 
time that the put on her fine bonnet, which wps 
ornamented and tied with bows of the canary 
coloured ribbon, the day turned out \vet, and her 
'ribbon looked more like fiim^ty rags tlimi fine stifi 
bows, for hhe had no cloak to cover her bonnet : 
she now remembere-d that Esther prc-ien:^ a cloak 
to a great coat, when she could not have both ; 
snd it was very plain to the repent inf{ Susy, that 
when people cannot have every thing in hign styles 
it is better to dress plain and l)e all of a piece. 
Many misfortunes convinced her of this : her thin 
shoes were unable to bear the strong stubble^ the 
stony field-roads, or the heavy clay, and her 
white stockings were dirtied so soon, that instead 
of looking the genteelest girl in the field, she looked 
the most wretched and untidy, and was indeed A 
complete slattern. When she had earned ten shil- 
lings, she very honestly brought it home to Esther, 
with many thanks and apologies, but Esther said 
she conld do without it till winter, and begged that 
ihe would buy some kind of strong gown and 
shoes for herself. Susy was very grateful for 
Esther's goodness, and felt how much siipcrior 
Esther was to her. " How kind," said she to hef 
brother, ^^can Esther be, because she has befa 
frugal, hut I can do nothing for'any onc^ becausiB 
I have been extravagant." Tom was so weU 
pleased with hi» sister's improvement, that he made 
her a present of a stuff gown and a pair of strong 
shoes, and desired that she would pay Esther ini- 
mediately, which she accordingly did. Susy had 
been so f ittle accustomed to hardship, that she wail 
tod weary when she came home at night, to mend 
her clothes, or to do any thing but sit over the 
M$hcb : and ^he felt herself 39 humbled liiat^ 
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could not bear to go near her old companions, so. 
tliat she was very low spirited, and often wished 
that she was like Esther, who was never idle and 
seldom fretted, but. she had got such a habit of 
idleness and extravagance, that she did not know, 
how to begin to be economical, and though Esther 
advised her to stay at home and spin, instead of 
going out to pick potatoes, when the season ad- 
vanced, she could not settle her miiui to spin, but 
thought what little she earned in that way was. 
worth nothing. The weatlier was very wet and 
cold when the potatoes were digging, and Susy 
was neither as hardy or as well prcpi^rcd as thc" 
other women, so she got a sevei'e cokl, and was 
obliged to take to her bed. She had always been. 
KO careless, that slie had never attended nmch to. 
her neighbours in their f^ickne^s or (r(jubles, and 
now she did not know who to send for: but Tom 
said, he knew Esther was " a fiieiid in need," and. 
he would bring her to see his sister. 

Tom was right, for during five weeks that .Siisy. 
was very ill, not a day passed tliat Esther din not- 
visit her, and comfort her, and bring sometliing 
with her, and even lent her a blanket; and when 
Ac got up, she made her a ])re'oent of a pair of; 
yam stockings and flannel wai&t C(»at of her own 
spinning, and when Susy expressed her troublj> 
tlmt Esther should give her little tilings to her^. 
who, she said, was unworthy of tiieiii, Esflier. 
replied, " What have them for but to use them, 
and sure there is no one I woidd sooner help th^n 
luy old friend ? You know we ougl^t never to stNOr 
our fellow creatures in distress, if v.e can relieve 
them." Tom was long an adn)irer of Esther's, 
but her attention to his sister touclicd him sp 
nearly, that one evening while she was asleep, and, 
Esther sat with him by the fire watching her, lie 
took the opportiuuty of telling h*.r l\o\v \\\\\d\\\ot 
was attached to her. Jitlier tliougut 'toSS^ ^.n^s^ 

J) 2 
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f Of»J rounjif man, but she did not scruple tellin, 
him that she could not think of entering into th 
cares of the world till both he and she had some 
thing before hand. " You are right," said he, "an< 
it was that notion that kept me from speaking t( 
you long ago, and now I am out of debt, and 
nope to save a little, if you wont forbid me you 
company." From this time Tom and Esthe 
often talked oyer their affairs, and he was mon 
anxious than eyer to be industrious and saviiiff 
As for Susy, it was long before she recoyered. 
Esther tolcl her cousin Jonn, how it would mab 
his heart ache to see the beautiful Susy weak and 
shabby, sitting on a little stool by the fire, witl 
an old night-cap covering her fine hair, andf 
thread-bare coat thrown over her elegant should 
ders, while she strove to knit a coarse stockin| 
for Tom with her feeble hands ; for Esther hat 
convinced her that by working a little at a tinu 
there was something done, and that there was im 
waste so bad as waste of lime, which we neve: 
can recall. Susy had so many proofs of the gooc 
of economy and industry, and the evil ot ex- 
travagance, that Esther feared she would ezer 
herself beyond her strength. The descriptioi 
which John heard of that elegant form which ha( 
made so deep an impression on his mind, whei 
in the bloom of health and beauty, so touchec 
him, now that she was languishing and repenting 
that he begged leave to see her and was admitted 
Neither of them conversed a great deal, they wen 
too much affected to speak, but John called Ton 
out and asked him was there any thing he had ii 
die world he could give him. Oh John, say 
Tom, you are too good : they may say what thq 
will, but being saving never makes itny one stingy 
it is those who spend their money in foolMmcf 
on (hemsehesy that have nothing for any one else 
Jh///i. 1 can't offer you mudci^lom^ Wv^^ 
I h»ye you are wclcotne to it; -jou Vaarw ^^ i 
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neiglibours* children, and why should not wc 
divide. 

Tom said, he did not know of any thing he 
wanted: if his poor sister was once well and 
hearty again, he would be quite happy. 

*^ That she may be well and hearty is my wish 
above all things on this earth," said John ; and 
away he went, indulging hopes that lie might yet 
have Susy for his own ; out John was not of that 
hasty disposition to depend upon ffood appearances 
and sudden alterations ; so he determined not to 
tell his mind to any one, till he had for a loiig 
time observed a steady improvement in Susy : he 
' " went very frequently to the house, and behaved 
' in 80 cool and careless a manner, that no one 
suspected his intention. At this time Tom was 
impatient to make his Kttle property worthy the 
acceptance of the prudent Esther, who did not 
think that a man and his wife could support them- 
lelves and their children upon love, without some- 
- thing more sidbstantial, and Susy was as anxious 
as Tom for the match ; for she was of an affec- 
tionate and grateful disposition, when these feel-^ 
ings were not stifled by vanity, which renders 
people so selfish that they cannot think of others 
as tbqr ought* By the advice of Estlier, Susy 
did not often go out to work, but staid in the 
house spinning or knitting, or making and mend- 
.> ing her and her brother's clothes : for she found ' 
that when she was in the field, she wore out her 
clothes faster than she could mend them, and every 
thing of Tom's went to rack besides. It may be 
a useful piece of information to those people who ' 
think that the extravagant are open-hearted and - 
generous, and that the economical are stine^', 
to relate, that all the time Susy was lavishing^^ 
her money in buying fine clothes, thro^ving stir- 
about to the dogff, or broth dovm the channel^. 
Chat she seldom or ever relieved a pool \^cx^ow vcw 
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clisircflfs because imlced fthc had nothing tosipare; 
ibr when all tlie money was spent, or the victuals 
thrown away, or the clothes worn to rags for want 
of mending, she was too idle or proud to earn 
more : but now that she took care of every thing, 
and was always earning, she had a little to ^are 
for the distressed, and she did not despair of 
being as rich after, for " the diligent hand maketh 
rich," and pulls up all losses. 

When Toin's acquaintance said that he was 
grown very worldly minded, he declared that his 
mind was mote disturbed with worldly thoughts, 
when he was in debt, or fretting at providing no- 
thing for the Allure, than now that he was sure, 
if sickness or any common misfortune happened 
him, he would not be a burthen on his neighbours, 
nor be in any danger of want; and he Iioped that 
by the bkssing of Providence, he would not grow 
proud,, or hard-hearte<i by having plenty. Susy 
found her mind ^o much more c^itent since she 
became industrious and economical, that she had 
k>8t all inclinations for her former bad Imbits, and 
John Moore -had the pleasure to observe that for 
six months, she was dai]y iihp roving in good con- 
duct ; and though her ap|iearance did not attract 
fo many eyes as fonneriy, yet nobody made the 
disagreeable remarks which they used to do, and 
John thought she kx)ked even more beautiful with 
a plain neat cap over her hair, which was parted 
on her forehead, than when it was either curled 
and adorned like a lady's, or else so blowsed, that 
he often .turned his eyes awn,y from her in disgU^ 
At length John told his parents that he had a 
great liking to look for a wife, and asked then 
'whom they would recommend : upon w^bich tbej 
immediately thought of Dolly Costdio, who had 
always been a girl to their mind : and her gr«n4' 
mother had just died and left her all bhe had, s< 
thut Doiiy was the richest girl ia dve ueighbotff 
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' hoody and many people as well as John^s father 

uuf mother, expected he would propose for her, ab 

it was long understood that he thou/vht no more of 

Susy: but John was not of a fickle disposition; 

a nd even if he had entirely banished Susy from 

his mind, yet it would not have been easy for him 

to turn his affections to another. " No," says John^ 

" I have no notion' of marrying for money : and 

since I did not tbiuk of Dolly till she became rich, 

I won't think of lier now, tliough she is a vei'y 

good girl, and he will be the liappy boy that pleases 



ler." 



" WcU, well,*' says her mother, " I would never 
have you to marry against your own liking ; more 
especially as I know you'll never like what is not 
good and proper." " Sure enou;:jh," said the old 
m&n, ** why should not he please himself^ after 
pleasing. Us so long, and may be we could make 
out to live in the little cabin there below that 
Morgan Keogh leli," — " You live in that little 
damp hovel, where you would bo drowned to 
death !" said John — " No, no: Til Uing no woman 
into tliis cabin that won't look up to my father ami 
mother as. her own ^ that would he the poor mar- 
xying for me, to see you l<?ft in your old age, witli- 
out any one to do a hand's turn for you. Tlmnk 
Providence that blessed my endeavours, there« 
room enough for us all." ^'^ Was it not a blessed 
hour I bore him I" said Nolly to lier husband : 
" there's none need fiet at the trauble of rearing 
childr6n."-^"Now," saiil John, " don't say a word 
about it : what less could I do for you ? Did you 
turn mc out of -your house when I could do nothiqjg 
for niysriti though you had no reason to begnate- 
6il to me? but 1 owe every thing to you — it was 
you taught me to work, ami siiowed me how to 
turn every thing I earned to the* best advautage." 
After this, John ventured to tell them of his 
dioice, Aod bow iioproyed ishe was to a CQX\;aaxA^j % 
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ttiey siiid they hoped she was improved, and 
indeed it was much wanting, for she was fit for 
Heitlier a poor nor a rich man formerly* << Let 
us forget the past," said John, << flsther knows 
she is quite an altered girl." Soon after this 
John took an opportunity of tdling his mind to 
Susy ; and her opinion was so altered about plain 
looking men, as well as every thing else, that she 
listen^ to his proposals; and it was agreed that 
she should stay with Tom till Esther, came home 
to him ; after which she might be married, and 
Esther be the mistress of her wedding. Things 
were thus arranged, when Ned Holiday came home 
from sea, and surjirised his family by his wretched 
appearance. He told them a lon^ story of the 
good success he shared at first, and now he could 
not be so poor spirited as not to be jovial like his 
comrades : and when the tide turned against them, 
how they still lived in hopes of better success, 
which never came, though he struggled through 
many a hard gale for it ; ^< and now," says be^ 
<< ril anchor here for a while, and see what sort 
of weather is brewing for me." His mother told 
him he was very foolish not to lay by a little 
money when he had it in plenty, against the hard 
times; — to which he answered, that when the hard-* 
sliip was to come there was no keeping it off* 
'* Did you never hear," said his father, ^Hhat lon|r 
threatened famine never comes ? I have found it 
so, for whenever I saw the meal and potatoes run- 
ning low, 1 spared them, and kitchened them^ 
all I could, and never was run out of them till 
the new came in." << I'm sure," said Ned, *• that 
is ihe best plan both by sea and land ; but some 
how the breezy air, and the fine fresh smell of 
the sea, gives us such an appetite, and such fine 
heart, that we never think of danger till it comes 
right a head of us : and then we fight with it as 
well aa we can. But let us ^ay no move of que 
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troubles — tell me is any one married that I know, 
or is any one coiirting, or are you lying in a dead 
calm ? if you are, I know how to tow you out of 
it." 

<« We have great work," said old Peter, " it's not 
one wedding will satisfy us, but we must have two, 
and it's not one out of one family, and one out of 
another, but we have two out of one family. 
Ned's heart beat, for he felt all the different kinds 
of delight, which a sailor feels at landing on his 
native soil, when he pictures to himself the meet- 
ing 80 soon with his father, mother, brothers, sis» 
ters, and the dear girl of his heart. When Ned 
first jumped upon land, he th ought of the lovely 
«« black eyed Susan," but his heart fell, when he 
recollected his present poverty, which exceeded 
that which drove him to sea : and as he was not 
the man who can find but one sort of happiness, 
he turned his mind from Susy to his relations, who 
he was sure would joyfully receive him, forlorn as 
he was, and he was not disappointed ; nor did his 
uneasiness return till he heard of the weddings : 
he was afraid to ask if Susy was one of the brides, 
but he was not lone in suspense, for his little sis- 
ter PoUy, who told him all the news she could 
think o^ when ever tlie rest of the family let her 
speak, told him the whole plan of the two wed- 
dings. Ned was much surprised indeed, that the 
Sy and airy Susy should be the taste of John 
oore, and still more that he should be her's ; 
but his surprise was redoubled when the same 
Susy, whose elegance had bewitched and tormented 
him not a year ago, entered the cabin, in a plain 
and coarse dress, with her knitting in her hand, 
which she brought to employ her on the road, and 
while she staid in the cabin. Ned grew pale at 
the sifiht of her ; and was in no humour for telling 
his a<&entures the whole night after, b\xl e^erj 
Jay, till the day <^ bis mtofji wcdding^Yi^X^iou^V. 
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Ics8 of his disappointment, and was as merry as 
any one at the supper ; and at Susy's wedding he 
was more cheerful than any one else^ and advised 
every young man present to be saving and clever 
like John Moore, and not suffer themselves to be 
outcast batchelors like him. Dolly Costello 
was at the wedding, and was observed to discourse 
a good deal with Ked, so that people began to 
joke widi him about her. Ned said indeed it was 
the best plan any one ever struck out tor him, to try 
to coax Dolly; " tlicre can be no hivrm,? said ho, ' 
•* in popping the question in a civil way, and if she 
won't share her fortune witli me, I Qjiust veer 
about to some other point." Ned lost no tinie^ 
he popped the question tlie very next day, while 
Dolly was spinning wool as hard as if she had not 
a farthing. " Ah,*' thought Ned, « this 4s the 
girl has thrift enough for two of qs, and mpn<w 
besides- -a venture! a venture !" He yentureq, 
and he won, for DoHy admired bis air, .and litvd 
little doubt of her money being sui!icient:iO;)6|ip- 
port a family: she also hoped th^t a eettle^lit^ 
w&uld make a settlcfJ man of Ned ; but her &th^ 
was against the match, hiid told her it was fitter 
for her to take Phil Brophy, " wIm)," he.sfdd, 
♦'. was a snUiT lunip of- a.boy," and had a bit of lan4« 
with a handfiilof .corn, and plexityof every t^iqg. 
that could bi wanting in a farmer'&ho.usa .Dolly 
could not bear to hear of Phil^ and insisted tib«t 
then* wias no occasion foj botli tlie boy Aod the 
girl to have money ; her fallier agreed that there 
was not, if they were both frugal and industrious^ 
and tliat one of them had met with some misfor** 
tune which could not be hclpeil ; but he said that 
.one extravagant man or wonian, was enou^'h to 
empty tlie longest })urse that ever was in the hands 
of a gentleman, let alone wluit Dolly hrvl. How- 
ever, Dolly took her own way,: awd was married. 
io Ned; but shfi vevy soqu xvq^ic\\;ei^ tivA. .XaSi^w^^ 
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ather's advice, for Ned and she had an ar« 
ent every day about extravagance, Ned 
ght the money should. not lie idle. Dolly said 
IS going so fast, they would soon have nothing, 

could not bear to have a thing and want it. 
y thought they ought to save something for 
ime of need, when they might have occasion 
lend more than was earned. Ned always con- 
ed the argument with, " 'twill be all one a 
Ired years hence, — there's no use in fi-etting 

let us enjoy ourselves." And he did so, 
e the money lasted : but Dolly s fears were 

realized, f©r before they had two children, 
J was not a poorer couple in the neighbour- 
l; and only for the extreme industry and 
omy of Doily, assisted by the generosity of 
I and Esther, they must have starved, for 
spent all the money he could get at, in the ale 
e; for he had learned that shocking kind of 
ivagance and brutal self-gratification while at 

his health was so injured by this course of 
tiurt he had little strength to work. PoUy 
A that it was too late to attempt reforming a 
after marriage, and, that instead of the escres of 
rorld settling the mind of an extravagant mao, 

only drive him to despair, which ne .Tainlj 
fpts to be cured of in the ale-house. Tom 
ihda and his sister Susy were happily reformed . 
« tfee welfare of a young family depended on 
^ they continued to practise that econamical 
net which contributed to their own happiness^ 
ted them to be of service to their nei^bours, 
3t>sm*ed them comfort in tbesr old age, and 
* in fiiickiiesa« 






EARLY TRAINING. 



Richard and Kitty Flanagan lived in a eous 
part of the province of Leinster, in a small cal 
which Richard had built before he married, oi 
quarter of an acre of ground that his master 
him at a moderate rent. Richard had never 
dieted himself to idling, or keeping companjnn 
foolish or drunken people ; but as he knew Ii 
to read, he amused himself in this manner at nij 
and on Sundays and holidays. Mr. Harvey^ 
master, was a plain, though a woU-bred and s 
sible man, and Richard said he always found I 
so agreeable and easy spoken to^ that he wo 
rather ask him a question about what he met in 
book, than the school-master, of the parish t 
this reason, it was Richard's practice, when ] 
Harvey stood by him at his work, to ask him 
meaning of what he did not understand; and 
master was so pleased with Richard's desire 
cbtain infpri^ation, that he would sometimes h 
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I conversation with hiokf on subjects that 
mcd the good and happiness of mankind; 
(Then he mentioned what would contribute 
to the advantage of our own country, Rich- 
ittention was more particularly drawn to what 
med himself so nearly. These conversations 

a lasting impression on Richard's mind, 
•ut him on considering how he might reduce 
M^tice those plans of living and good manage- 

which Mr. Harvey told him would probably 
lim to provide for a large family and secure 
3 old age a comfortable repose. Such a profr- 
le feared was too fine to be realized by a poor 
who had but a quarter of an acre of ground, 
hose family was encreasing so fast, that he 
[ the best concerted plans would not avaiL 
ler to forward Richard's success, Mr. Harvey 
>t recommend the trial of the lottery, or of 
ther game of chance, nor a dcpendance on 
itronage of the rich, nor did he flatter hlm« 
he prospect of rising above the station of a 
ring man. His advice to both Richard and 

was simply this ; to be steadily industrious 
ngal, suffering nc^Iiing to be wasted or de* 
d ; to do every thing in its proper season^ 
hen his children were able to perform any 
it work, to put them to it ; and though this 
f the plan may seem the most trifling, yet 

upon this, that Richard built his principal 
, lor he knew that a great many mouths will 
w up all a poor man's earnings, but a great 

little hands could perform work, which 
li it might amount to little at first, would in 
ame, exceed all that he could do himself. 
1 you ought to remember, Richard," said 
larvey, ** that there are just twice as many 
as there are mouths in a family, therefore 
must in time, be more earned than could be 
ned, if ihesam^ ceonom^ be stUl obvssNfA^ 



Richard's reading gave him a hnte ot gencnl 
knowledge, which created in his mind, a hm 
bit of reasoning and calcuhitini; ; and the bcit 
calculators have always found that indnstiy 
and economy leads to v/ealth.' > Kongk ana, 
common industry produce rough plentyj- -which" il 
wej^lth to the labourer ; and though the more po* 
lished arts of iudustfy may produce moi'o monef, 
yet the polishet! citizen ortirtistdoesnotfind hiiiip 
self more at ease drinkiu'jr liis tea or hi.-* wine, tbaa 
the labourer docs when \ixi has plenty of stir-about 
and milk. A^ Richard Mviy not foolishly Mntb** 
tious, nor hop' {1 to rais-.' wealth by magic, orbj- 
any other mrans than labour, so the prospect was 
cheering to hiiti, aud so pleased was he with his 
calculations on industi'v, that he was cliarmei 
with the prospect of halving a great ma^iy children,, 
instead of lamenting the hardship- erf supporting 
them. The day afrer Kitty lay-in of her thira 
daughter, Richard met Piidcly O'Ryan, who asked* 
him what had God scut this time. " Auoihit 
fine daughter, Paddy," answered he. *^ Myself 
wonders atyour pntience," says Paddy, " Uy reckon 
three daughters and but one son; why, if Jmly. 
served me that way, I would not speak to her fiir 
a month !'* ** Don't say that,*' say« Richard,. 
** there's no help for such things ; but let that be 
as it will, I am qgite content and happy tcx have 
another danghter : all 1 wisli, is that she may take 
after her mother, and make as good a wife to some 
endeavouring man." " But I tell. you,** eap 
Paddy, " there's no good in daughters, th^ aH 
cam nolhingtill they go to service, and then wgoH- 
to put clotheson them, that they may take theheatt 
of some poor fool. For my share, I would not 
give my Phil, for all the girls in the county; ayc^ 
and the next one to it ; 1 will give Phil an cducar 
tion to make him a gentleman, for all the CyRyari** 
have thick blood running tlirough their veki^ 
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the hdrdsbip and pavtrty arc ^ough ti| 
but I feel it thick and ^roug at jn y heart.'' 
d commended Paddy's notion of sending 
) school, but he knew hla neighbour's obsti- 
3d foolish pride too well, cither to advise 
out tlie conducting of his fanrily, or evcu 
bim his intention with regard to his own. 
was proud and ignorant : no reasoning of 
pth could penetrate his heart, nor was bis 
9 be changed by what he called new no- 
bis favourite maxim was to act like a true 
Tisbmani and liis lazy wife was as well in- 
to ibllow his example, as Kitty was to assist 
d in whatever was likely to turn out to their 
age. 

ile Kitty was rearing very small diildreny 
d not time to do any thing, but keep the 
in order, dress the victuals, weed the gar- 
icnd and make all the clothes ^ley wore^ 
lin wool to be woven into frieze, or linaey, 
nel, or to make into yarn for knitting stock- 
x> that she earned no money towards the 
t of the family, but she spent Ilichard'K 
g with the greatest economy^ and made die 
1 every thing that the garden produced, 
bad all the misfortunes conimon to poor 
■j such as wet days, when Richard could 
ork abroad, sickness, which at difierent 
wmt throuijh the femilv, and scarce sum^ 
when a day's hire would not buy potatoes 
\i for. the family 4 so that without some sud^ 
ood fortune, which Richard never looked 
kcy could not be any other than struggling 
leople ; yet Richard was not discouraged, nor 
ever lose sight' of his pkui of the general and 
industry of his fiunily setting them at easo, 
mbling him to lay up a -sufficiency for old 
ind when he saw his good wife o^ressed 
he tail and fuixieiy M^hich axe cquksiqiw Vx> 
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mothers, he desSted her to keep op her spiriu, fir 
that he had no doubt but Providence wonld blea 
their endeavours to gain an honest livelihood. 
Such pious encouragement raised Kitty's hopoi 
and gave her fresh vigour to rear those childreBi 
which one day, she was persuaded, would be the 
comfort of her life ; and nothing contributed so 
much to make her cheerfully fulfil her duties, as 
the constant industry and sobriety of Kicfaard. 
When little Ned, their eldest child, was six or se- 
ven years old, Kitty oflen employed him : he watch- 
ed the other children when she went to wash pota- 
toes, or do any thing out of the house: he went 
messages : he weeded the garden, and in shivt, 
was so much assistance to her, that she had now 
leisure to spin flax for their own wear, instead of 
laying out her money in the shops ; and as bodi 
she and Richard could read, they taught him it 
home. Mary soon came on to be able to assist 
her mother : she was two years younger than her 
brother ; but as it is more natural for girls to do 
house business, so she was more useful at six than 
he was at seven. She not only swept the hous^ 
and helped Ned to carry baskets of potatoes and 
turf, and small tubs of water, but she had learned 
to use her needle, and was set by her mother to 
do all kinds of easy sewing. Such little assist- 
ance was not despised by Kitty : she knew, that 
every day she would gain more strength and cle* 
vemess ; but her greatest pleasure was to think, 
that they were learning what would be hereafter 
useful to them, a habit of industry, which, like 
x)ther habits, is not easily got rid of; for she wai 
brought up to industry herself, and could not bear 
to be idle. Their neighbours Pnddy and his wife 
often laughed at Kitty, for pretending to be assisted 
by such good for nothing brats, and pitied the 
poor children, they said, to be put to work at a 
tiwe, that they should have iio\h\v\^U> trouble them. 
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P^iddy's children were not troubled wiUi worki 
bot'thqr were greatly troubled with idleness, for 
they spent their time in vexing each other, and in 
provoking their &ther and mother, or the neigh- 
bonra to beat them, as they were foremost in all 
kmds of mischief. Indeed Philip, who went to 
school every dav, was an exception. He liked to 
spend his play hours at Richard's, where he saw 
every body happy and cheerful : and as Richard 
was fond of learning, he used to talk to Philip 
about the school, and what he was reading. Phi- 
lip had equal satisfiu^tlon on his part, for at home 
there was not any one that understood those things. 
The only thuig his father talked of, was whether 
the master was very wicked ? how many floggings 
he got ? and he hoped he would be a gentlemen 
after all this learning, and not be beholden to 
labour to earn his bread : but Richard, who was a 
man of sense, was informed by reading, and 
enlightened by conversing ¥rith his good master, 
Mr. Harvey, used to tell Philip, that he must try 
to make a good use of his learning. ** If it makes 
you proud or idle," he used to savy '* you might 
as well be ignorant ; for you will gain more re- 
cpect by your good conduct and industry, than 
uy all the learning your master could give you." 
raddy did not send any of his children to school 
but Philip, for he thought it sufficient to have one 
gentleman in his family, to carry down the thick 
blood of the O'Ryans in a proper style, and that 
this might be done in perfection, he determined 
to leave to Philip all he had in the world, and let 
the other children shift for themselves. 

But to return to the afiairs of Richard and 
Kitty. 

When Mary was ten years old, Kitty found she 
would have time to earn something for the support 
of the familv, by taking in work. In 6ucli a ter 
mote pMt at the country 41s she lived iii) ^^di4. 
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not expect more profitable work tHan spinning 
linen yam. She knew that there was very little to 
be earned by spinning, but liicfaard egreod with 
her that small gains are not to be despised by poor 
people. Accordinorly, Kitty nfekcd Mrs, Harro^ 
if she wanted any spinning to be done. ** No^" 
said Mrs. Harvey ; << I find I can buy linen chei^ 
er in the shop than I can make it ; for the charge 
of spinning and we;)ving is so high in the countiy^ 
that the linen is quite unreasonable." Kitty ie» 
turned to her husband with this discouraging ao* 
count, but Kicbard advised -lier to go again, and 
offer to spin for Mrs. Harvey for whatever she was 
willing to pay. Although the weaving was still 
an objection, yet the persevering wish to be indii»p 
trious, which Kitty shewed, encouraged Ifrft 
Harvey to send for a quantity of flax, and give it 
to her to spin. . In the course of a month it was 
surprising to Kitty how much she apun, though 
she only sat down to the wheel when she had no^ 
thing else to do ; but she was still gaining more 
leisure. Little Ned took the entire care of the 
garden from her, besides putting his hand to maaj 
things which used to keep her busy. Mary oftci 
held the youngest cliild; she was now a nice little 
worker at the needle, and Esther her sister, vm 
come to be of gi*eat ser\'ice both at the needle^ 
running of messages, washing the potatoes, and 
cleaninjy the house ; so that every month Kittf 
found that she spun more than the last. Mary 
often wished to spin, but her mother. would not 
let her touch the lady's fine flax. " Wait, Mary, 
and I will get you a wheel for yom'self before it 
is very lon,:[]:, and you can spin shirts and shifts 
for the family." 

Mary thought of this promise every day, and 
every hour, and often asked her mother when she 
would get the wheel. Kitty told her as soon as 
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die could afibrd it, but the money was fttiH wanted 
for one use or other. Richard longed as much as 
Mary to see her spinning, and thought how de* 
lightful it would be to hear the noise of two wheels 
together, and the young voice of his daughter as 
she sung at it. Determined not to delay gratify- 
ing hiinself and his daughter, he beggecl of Kitty 
to leave four-pence a week ^vdth Mrs. Hai-vey, and 
he would leave a shilling a week towards buying the 
wheel ;. in! six or seven weeks the wheel was bouglit, 
and great was the joy of the ikmily to see it brought 
into the cabin: Mary now sat down to her flax, 
which she drew to about eighteen cuts to tlie 
p<>und ; aiid she did not like to stir from her wheel 
from morning till- night Kitty thought she must 
soon tire of it at this rate, besides the business 
which fell to her share must not be neglected, so 
she only allowed her to spin a few hours every 
day* Kitty had got the name of working so cheap, 
that much more work was brought to her than she 
could do, Judy O'Ryan, her neighbour, told her 
"she would fpve her some flax to spin, but that she 
could not tlmikof lying out of the money till the 
ram could be wove." Kitty wondered Judy aud 
ler daughters, who were older than her's, would 
not spin for themselves, as well as for hire, and 
she ventured to tell her so ; but Judy said indeed 
none of them had time to spin thelinsey, let alone 
flasr, and if they ' had itself, she would be very 
sorry to spin for hire at the rate Kitty did : there 
never was an O'Ryan born to work for four-pence 
or five^pence a day. Kitty said she thought a 
penny a day w&s better than nothing. Judy 
only answered, that there was people and 
people, and for her part she would scorn it, and 
Paddy was of her mind. It was not very long till 
the Flanigans had three wheels; Kitty and Mary 
tpan for hire, and Esther spun for the famU^, qc«» 
\itile Veggy was able to do a great maxx^ \X\\u^^ 
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about the house. The fiunily was now in a verjr 
prosperous way, and Richard was one of tlie 
happiest of men : his garden flourished, andeveiy 
year taught him more experience how to manage 
his little crops ; Ned shewed a taste for gardeniin 
and for reading, besides he was very diligent in Im 
master's business, for Mr. Harvey nired lum 
to work with his father. At after hours Ned made 
a little bower in the corner of his garden, where 
he planted every tree and flower which he thonsh^ 
most beautiful, and Mrs. Harvey was land 
enough to give him slips and seeds for this purpoWi 
On a Sunday in summer, Ned took his book to 
this bower, and read either to himaeli^ or to his 
sisters. Philip was often of the party, and was 
so charmed with the bower, that he was rescdved 
to make one at the back of his fiather's boosa— 
Added to the pleasure and advantage which 
Richard had in his garden, he had the daily 
satisfaction of seeing three wheels merrily turn in 
his own cabin : the songs of his two daughten 
gave him as much delight as great people mid at 
-nne and expensive entertainments ; and to crown 
his happiness, his wife lay-in of a son. There was 
never any thing more to be admired, nor more 
worthy to be taken notice of, than the neatnen 
and quietness of the house, while Kitty was 
recovering from her lying in. A little window 
curtain was drawn to shade the light from her 
weak eyes : her finest patch-work quUt, which she 
made while she was at service, was spread oa the 
bed : the child was dressed in a white frock, which 
Kitty always kept for these state occasions : eveiy 
person in the house walked on tip- toes. Maiy 
kept a pot of gruel hanging over the embers, and 
had an eye to all the concerns of the adiin. 
Esther was sometimes allowed to nurse her little 
brother, P^gy brought in the turf, and run of 
errands^ the youngest ^rV wa& Ve^x. qjqa^ bf the 
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example and advice of her sisters. Ned 
id for his mother to be well enough to taste 
of the vegetables his garden produced, and 
3 mean time he brought her flowers to smell, 
^vc more to his sisters to decorate the cabin, 
yy that he had got a brother. Richard and 
' had that satisfaction which is always ex- 
nced, when we sec the success of our own 
ivours ; they had sown the seeds of industry 
sminds of their children, and they were now 
reaping the reward. 

It their enjojrments were suddenly damped 
he death of Mr. Harvey, whose kind- 
and condescension endeared him to them, 
whose advice was of the greatest ad- 
age. When he recommended any thing to 
lard, he used to explain to him why it was 
to do so : and as he frequently stepped into 
' cabin, and saw the success of their endea- 
8, he was accustomed to make remarks to 
lard and Kittir on the cause of their increas- 
prosperity, wnich encouraged them, and still 
irmed them the more that they were right- 
mind of man, whether rich or poor, is 
igthened by exercising his own reason, and 
noved by conversing with sensible people, 
ordingly, Richard took more and more delight 
sasoninff, and accounting for the good or bad 
fess of his plans. The wnole famity of Flana- 
3 grieved extremely for the death of a man, 
m they considered as their chief protector, 
their firiend. Young Mr. Harvey, who was 
to the estate, had never been much at home 
e he was a child, but was sent to a distant 
K^, and firom thence to college, where he was 
ihing his education, when his fkther died, 
lichard feared that a young man who had never 
a acquainted with bis own tenants, and co\!\dL 
e known but littie of the manner a oi liie \wjot ^ 
^ be an inconsiderate landlord^ \£- not vrot^^ 

-i 
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Oil ilie dny when the young squire wJBS to enter on 
Jiis estate, the cliief part of his tenantrj' made a 
boniire to welcome him home, but Richard would 
not join in it, for he felt no joy at any thing that 
was consequent to tlie deatli of his good master, 
nor were the diildren allowed to go out of die 
house that night. Paddy CEyan onthe contraiy 
was well pleased to become tenant to such an inex- 
perienced young man, because he hoped he might 
share in his extravagance, or impose on his igno- 
rance. Judy and her daughters were rejoiced at 
the diversion, or at any thing new; so they flockecl 
to see the bonfire, and to wonder at the fine cur- 
ricle in which the young squire drove home. 13iejr 
vied with each oUier in extolling his beauty, the 
elegance of his dress, and the genteel appearance 
of his footmen ; and the eldest girl Folly, imm& 
difttely planned to oflfer herself a servant in this 
£ne new family : even Philip was a little dazzled 
at the richness of the trappings, and the beauty 
of the servants' livery, but one half hour's conver- 
sation with Richard was sufficient to moderate his 
admiration, and to renew his regret for. that flood 
master, whose actions were the ornaments oi hii 
life, and the remembrance of which, could not 
pass away like the gaudy shew which we ha3ae 
been describing. ^< He may, said Richard, be a 
good man that is coming over us, but it will be 
time enough for us to rejoice,, when we know hoir . 
he behaves; where I s^ a great shew, I am 1 
afraid there is no great substance." J 

While Mr. Harvey was revelling amongst his ■ 
friends, and dashing his fine retinue through the 
country, his mother was secretly lamenting th^ 
death of her husband, and as far as her proper!^' j 
allowed, she was- performing those acts of chari^ 
which slie knew he approved of. She was fond of 
inquiring ^bout the niost eJFectual means of help- 
ing the poor^ and she\iadVi<eaTdL ci ^c^odi jaaL of ^ 
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e advantages of straw-plaltting, in order to oiti- 
oy a great many children. As very little was to 
s earn Oil in tliis way, till they became complete 
. the work, Mrs. llurvey despaired of persimtiing 
ie generality of children to engage .in ii ; but 
le bad no doubt of convincing iiicliard and 
[itty, of tlic advantage of it; nor was she deceived 
I her hopes of this worthy couple, who iinniedi- 
:ely sent their daughters, Peggy and Winny, to 
arn the ai't ; they were not discouraged, at the 
id of three months, to find that the two children 
ad earned but two shillings. 
One day, as all the family were busily emploj'ed 
; their different works, Paddy came in and sat 
[>on the dresser to look at them. " Weli Kitty," 
lys he, *' you look very busy, but if you would 
ike my advice, you would earn as murh in one 
ay, as the best of you could earn in three, at 
lis kind of woi*k.'* " Tell your mind, Paddy/' 
lys Kitty. " My advice is for you all to go out, 
Tdy and sleeves, into the bog, and foot turf, or 
jake hay in the season, or bind coi n, or pick 
otatoes, or dig or sow them ; all in the season, 
o you mind." " But," says Kitty, " there's not 
imcient employment for women out of doors, for 
;ear half the year, and what should we do the 
ther halfj?" " Do nothing," says Paddy, ** when 
ou work, get all the money you can for it, and 
ben you may lawfully be idle." Kitty told hun 
be did not like idleness, and thought it better to 
iFork for nothing than get idle habits. Richard 
tow came homenrom his work, and Paddy renewed 
he argument with him. " Nqw Richard," says 
le, "how much a day do yo\ir children earn 
plaitting ? " Never more," he answered, " than 
two pence, now that they arc improved." " Two 
pence — Lord save us ! and would you have them 
Bitting there, all the day, wasting their ..Utd^ 
^ren^, to earn two pence. Dou I be m2ji\ie ^ 
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ibol of by the fancies of the quality. Spinning it 
bad enough, but plaitting is the mischief." <* 1 think 
it very well, said Richard, for such small children 
to earn two pence a day, but much better, that 
they are now learning a business which may be of 
use to them hereafter, and which teaches the^i 
neatness and exactness." <* And what good is 
neatness and exactness to poor people? It is well 
for them to pnt a potatoe in their mouths, and a 
rag on their backs, let alone to aim at grandeur: 
though I am an O'Ryan, yet I don't pretend to 
grandeur, nor any sort of exactness. In short, I 
would not lose my time being over nice about 
trifles." In vain Richard explained the advantage 
of women being neat and exact, as it produced 
economy, as well as the propriety of their cmplogr- 
ment being chiefly in the house, except when their 
assistance in the fleld was absolutely necessary, as 
it preserves that modesty which is so beautiful and 
becoming : besides that, the economy of the cab-» 
in is much better attended to, while the women 
are on the spot. Paddy had too long lived in filth 
and extravgance, to have any idea of the nature 
of either neatness or economy, so he went home 
of the same mind as when he began the discourse, 
and was joined by his wife and daughters in ridicul- 
ing the plaitting, which was deemed worse than 
spinning, and neiThcr employments, they said, 
would support brute beasts, let alone Christians. 

By this time, many of the poor neighbours had 
taken example of Kitty to spin at a cheap rate, 
and had found their advantage in constantly earn- 
ing that littlo v/hich this work brought them, but 
no one had adopted the plaitting except the little 
Flanagans. 

Let us now take a view of Paddv's family ; 

Philip was often unemployed, though his father 

hat) land enough to give all his children enough 

to do, but Paddy thougVit il \jv\iQce«aar)] \% ^\euaL 
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manure his ground^ and was not fond of the 
>uble of tillaffe* Philip's admiration of the 
anagan'Sy made him wish for his family to re- 
Duble them, but as he could not alter them, he 
IS determined to imitate them himself as much 
was in his power. He mode a bower in the 
mer of a dirty little garden, and when it was 
ade, he thought it ill became its situation, so he 
iproved the garden, as well as he was able, con- 
iering the discouragements he met with from his 
dier ; who despised every thing that was neat. 
e said he hated all pride but &mily-pride, and 
i thought the true dignity of a man of family, 
u to oe perfectly idle. When the bower was 
ade, and the garden dressed up in the spring of 
e year, he brought his sisters to look at it, out 
ST said it was too lonesome for them to sit in, 
kd they could not be cloistered up, like Mary and 
if sisters. Philip was disheartened at the bad 
ocess of his bower, and did not like to look at 
because no one in the house cared about 
; and he was ashamed to ask the Flanagans to 
e it, lest they^ should see the dirt and bustle of 
le house ; for though his mother and sisters were 
le and lazy, yet they always had a confused look, 
id the house had the appearanceof great business* 
ots, and bowls, and pails, and tubs, were all over 
le floor, so that it was difficult to walk in without 
umbling. When we consider this confusion, 
id the constant scolding and jarring, which they 
ept up among themselves, we neea not wonder 
lat the Flanagans seldom visited there, but very 
aturallv preferred thdr own private dwelling, 
.s Philip grew up, he was more and more sensible 
r the bad management of his father's family, and 
%en recommenoed his sisters to take example by 
[ary, but they only ridiculed both him and her in 
etum. His sister Polly having set her heaxloivXlti^ 
vwjg squire's SaoUmaxij became idler \haxi es^\ \ 
e plans she formed for meeting hiin> looV \x^ ^ 
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much of her mhid, that she could think of nothing 
else : and the great plan of marrying him, and liv- 
hig an easy life with such a well dressed man^ and 
under such a rich niastey, made her think it a 
folly to perplex and tire herself doing any business 
whatever; so she threw it all upon her sister Nellyi 
which was the canse of many a quarrel. 

The leases of the tenants wcr^ now nearly ex- 
pired, and every one was anxious about his ap? 
proaching fate. Paddy made presents of fowl and 
ejrgSj and even of a fat calf, to his honour^ and 
when his children went a message, or spent the 
whole day minding the landlord's cattle, they had 
orders never to be paid, but to tell his honour 
they tlianked him for employing them. On nil 
inexperienced young man like Mr. Harvey, these 
compliments had the desired effect, and Paddy 
found he was daily coming into higher favour : 
b'jt Richard's views of the supreme excellence of 
industry increased that independence which was 
r.atural to him, he had nothing to fear, he knew 
tliat while health was granted to himself and hU 
family, they could struggle through every thing 
by the main force of perpetual industry. Heoweq 
no rent, which was not Paddy's case, and he had 
no idea of cringing to, or flattering a yroung man 
that he knew little or nothing about, yet his grate- 
ful and benevolent heart wa^ well disposed to love 
a worthy neighbour, whet||Ar rich or poor, and if 
he loved him, he would go lar to serve him. Owe 
duy in harvest, when Mr. Harvey had Paddy's 
family employed in the field, he sent Peggy Flan- 
agan a message of six miles, and when she return- 
ed, paid her nothing. Richard desir/ed her to go 
back and ask him if he pleased to pay her for go- 
ing the message. " Pay you, you little baggage, 
w hat could you do, but sit over the fire, burning 
your petticoats: you ought tp be glad to get some- 
thing to do." Peggy ic]^lied viU^t %li^ >vak& always 
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jpt busy* at home, and never burned Iier petti- 
lats in her lite. *' Well, here is six pence for you, 
s you are so stiff, but it is not well for you to 
)eak so smart to your betters; that churl your fa- 
ler has brougiit you up badly." l^eggy went 
iray, affronted at being called a baggage, and told 
f burning her petticoats, which she k:i«w was a 
ilse accusation, but she was also scared at the loud 
oice and haughtiness of the young squire. 
Richard heard the story with secret displeasure^ 
at only laughed and remarked, that people who 
isnder at children's working for low hire, are most 
pt to undervalue their time : but he was too much 
leased with the conduct of his family, to be fret- 
ed at any affront from a neighbour ; so he took 
10 notice of trifles. As his family advanced in 
lonest industry, liicbard had increased satisfac* 
ion, which was interrupted by a warning from the 
indiord, that he must either give up his place, or 
Miy an advanced rent. As his house iuid little 
prden were in such good order, he was sure they 
mild set higher to a stranger, therefore he coii^ 
ented to pay the advanced i"cnt ; at the same time, 
e knew that the old master would never Ivave 
Bised the rent on him, who was the entire im- 
rover of the little place : but the venei'ation which 
efelt for that spot where he had happily reared his 
unily, reconciled. him to it,' and at the same time, 
I take another acre, tliat he might have a cow or 
tof com, and he hoped that the united industry 
the finnily would surmount all difliculties; 
lOUgh the unkindness of his landlord kept him 
raggling much longer than would otherwise have 
>en the case. Ned encoumgcd him to take the 
nd, and promised that no.pains should be want- 
g on his part to make the best of it. How di& 
rent was Paddy's case, who had let his house and 
nd go to ruin; he had flattered Mr. Hat>ieN'% 
c//^ and stooped to tiio raobt cringiug coK\\i^- 

£2 
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ances ; shewed him his wretched house and ex- 
hausted land ; assured him that his high and 
exorbitant rent had brought 6u such an appear- 
ance of beggary^ and that he had not an balq>enny 
to pay up his arrears ; but if he would have the 
goodness to forgive him, and to lower his rent, he 
would for ever after be as true as the snn^ and as 
in duty bound, would ever pray for his h<»ioiir. 
Mr. Harvey consented to wliat Paddy required, 
upon which he poured a shower of blessings on his 
head, said he was the prince of all the &mily, 
though they were all good ; ^' but there never was 
one of them had the gait and fine presence of you; 
May you get a beautiful lady for your wife, with 
her weight in gold." Richard was a little mxtr 
prized at first, hearing how differently Paddy 
fared firom him, but he soon considered that Mr. 
Harvey, having just comie from conversing with 
giddy boys, was not likely to hear, or to know 
what was most to his own advantage, or the ad- 
vantage of his country. Ned was very indignsnt 
at the conduct of the landlord, so disconragingi 
as he said, to good tenants, and settinff the i& 
above them. ^* Nothing,'' said Richarc^ ^ should 
discourage industry. We reaped the ben^t of 
keeping our little ground in heart, and our house 
in repau*, and though we pay the more for it now, 
yet we are the better able to pay, and if we can't 
make the rent of it, we may throw it up, and take 
some other little place, where we must be^in our 
industry anew ; while we are clear of debt, and 
have health and strength, we need not fear. Pad- 
dy's ground is exhausted, not with good crapSf 
but with dirt and weeds ; if ever he gets any good 
<»f it, he must be at great expense to put it in 
heart ; and if he does not choose to be at that 
trouble ; it will be little better than a common : 
jou see his house is gone to rack, and every thing 
ibout bim is the some N?ay , ex cci^x. ^^ ^«i^^ 
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which Philip attends to: you mistake, when you say 
that the idle iire Raised above the industrious, which 
never can be the case, while industry produces 
every thing, and idleness bot only produces no- 
thing, but wastes all." Such lessons as these re- 
conciled Ned, in some degree, to his landlord's 
injustice^ and he burned with impatience to shew 
Mr. Harvey and the whole country, that nothing 
can quench the sparks of industi'y and indcpen- 
dance. 

Although Philip had a great veneration for 
Richard, yet he was so accustomed to hear t]:ie lit* 
tie labours of the Flanagans ridiculed, that he was-' 
not quite of Richard's mind on this subject, 
and particuhurly he wondered at Mrs. Harvey, 
who was a charitable woman, to pay so little 
for spinning and plaitting. One wet day, 
as Richard was sitting at home with his family^ 
mending their brogues, he had the following con- 
versation with Philip. 

Richards Don't you think, PIiiGp, that it is a 
pleasant sight to see a whole family earning some- 
thing on a wet chy like this, and not wearing out 
their clothes, nor going into bad company. 

Philip. A venr pleasant si^t, indeed,, but 
what I think bad o^ is how little they earn. 

Richard. My wife, and Mary, and Esther, earn 
from ten pence to twelve pence among themin aday, 
aiid my little ones earn about four pence or five 

Eence, which amonnts to something : besides, they 
ave on eye to every thing in the cabin, and of- 
ten get up ta do a turn, Cbr you see they never sit 
down to the wheel or the straw, except when they 
hAve notlung else to do. 

Philip. Very good : but I don't see why women 
and children should not be paid more for their 
•^orl^; — ^you know that spinning and plaitting are 
veiylow, 

\Bu:^af'd. Do you consider, l^\i\\\p, iA\€tk «fc 
pound of Hax costs sLxtcen pence> and aYxaxJfi. c!t 
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v:irii U wiiith o'lly thirteen pence, how coiiUl a 
woman expet t inoic than four pcnc^ for spinuhig 
a hank of two dozen yarn ; and it is plain, that 
wherever the manufiicturer of linen can buy the 
cheapest yarn, there he will deal, and so with plait 
and woollen yarn, and many other things I could 
mention. 

PhilqK Til at is all very true : but w^hcn the 
spinning is paid so low for, it would be better to 
do something else. 

Richar(L What else could vou do here.? 

Philip, Let them work in thp fields like men, 
or go to sen' ice. 

iiichard. There is not enough of work to do 
for both men and women in the fields, except at 
harvest time, and even men are often out of em- 
ployment. You see that by the whole family work- 
ing at a cheap rate, they earn pretty well at all 
times of the year, and .in all weathers, both by 
candle-light and (hiy light ; and it is only by work- 
ing cheap, they are supplied with flax to spin, for 
their employers can afford to sell this yarn cheap ; 
but when some well-incline<l people, who thought 
our women were not paid enough for spinning, 
. gave them more ; they could not sell the yarn 
witiiout loss ; and were soon obliged either to lower 
their prices, or to give up employing the poor : as 
the women got the way of being higlily paid, they 
would not work low^r for that season, of conse- 
(juence there has been no spinning since, and the 
weavers have lost their busijiess too. 

Philiju I see this is all very true : yet I think 
it hard that the hibour of industriou;s women, should 
be so much undervalued. 

liichard, ' I don't think it undervalued. You 

know what makes any thing, dear or cheap, is its 

being scarce or plentiful, and there are sio many un- 

empJoyed women and cUildren, iKe 'woik they, all 

do must be cheap. My poo)c dear m^<&v.^x v^^ v^ 
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^11 me, that it was in those countries where the 
women and children work cheap, that the poor 
are best off, because the work will follow these 
people; and where tliere is much industry, there 
^vill be manufacturers, which bring all kinds of 
hiuincss. Besides you know if every one was paid 
high from the beginning to the finishing of a yard 
of linen, it would be too dear for poor people to 
buy. 

Ill England, they say, there are thousands of 
cKilclrcn working tor two or three pence a day, 
and yet the poor in England are bettir off than 
most of us, though ' our- taxes are trifling com- 
pared to theirs. 

Philip was satisfied with Richard's argument, 
and was more desirous than ever that l^s sisters 
should employ themselves like Mary. Indeed, 
Mary, was so agreeal^e, and Philip nad spent so 
inauy. pleasant hours in her company, that the 
thoi^ts of her was seldom out of his mind ; but 
as he had .no place to bring her to, and had not 
been in a wav to save any thing, be kept his mind 
to himself, tnough he formed many plans of ad- 
vancing himself to. some situation, which - might 
be worthy, of her. He asked Ned's advice how * 
be might get on a little hi the world, so as to build 
a cabin. Ned knew no way but to work for hire 
like himseli^ but Paddy O'Ryan never would hear 
of Philip working fpr hire. " Wa«f it for ihis,'*^ 
said he, *^ that I schooled him^ and reared him. as 
tender asi a gentleman ? No, Paddy O'Ryan never 
Jidaday'a work for any man, nor PhiUp O'Ryan 
shall never dig fi spit, except for himselfl" Philip 
Was unwearied in his attentioa to the garden, and 
maidc many attempts to improve the land ; but his 
&ther always proved a clog, on his endeavodn. 
At length ha went to service to Mr. Harvey, yjVv\«K. 
Ills, father very unwillingly consented to •, Wvtvo* 
%cxmragement cQiM, check bis.d^^ire o( \ayix^ 
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up some provision for building a cabin, in hop 
that Mary would become his wife. Soon an 
this a house-maid was wanting in the squire's i 
mily : Mrs. Harrey wished much for Mary ; s' 
was accordingly spoken to, but neither her fath 
jior mother would consent to her going whe 
there there were so many men servants, both 
the family and of the quality who visited ther 
nor did they wish Mary to go any where to servii 
while she had so much to do at home. Philip w 
greatly disappointed at this conclusion, and pr 
posed his sister Polly, who was hired. 

Mr. Harvey had many arguments with his m 
ther respecting Richard : he thought him too st 
for a poor man. She argued that he was not st 
when he was well treated, but that his independe 
mind^was entitled to respect. "Respect," said 'hi 
Harvey, " what respect has a poor man ai 
right to ?" " When he performs," says Mrs. Ha 
vey, " all the duties of a father, a husband, a sc 
vant, or a friend, and performs them well, he 
as respectable as any gentleman, and as ind 

Eendent." Harvey still argued, that people wl 
ad got no education, and had kept no good coi 
pany, (as he called it,) should be treated as inl 
riors, and considered as of a lower order ; ai 
when his mother eildeavoured to persuade hh 
that Richard's good understanding was improvi 
by reading, and inquiring into the nature 
things, he burst out into an immoderate fit of laug 
ing ; as he thought it a most riduculous notion, tb 
a labouring man, who had never learned any la 
guage but his own, and was never at college, cou 
have a good understanding, or know how to ma 
inqpiries into the nature oi things : for his part, 
would not think it worth while to answer his i 

Juiries. " Your father didjHenrj'," replied M 
larvey, <^and often held long conversatio 
with Kichard| and used to say that be thong 
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himself improved by bearing llicharcrs remarks.'^ 
" I do not wonder," said Henrj^, ** tbat Uicii« 
aid is conceited and stiff; I suppose tbe poor man 
is wrong in his head, striving to hpeak and to 
reason on subjects that he does not understand." 
<< Your father used to talk to him," answer- 
ed she, ^< on those subjects which every man, 
whether rich or poor ought to imderstand — 
that is, on the most likely way of benefiting the 
country. He could not do much for the general 
benefit, I own^ nor you, nor any single indivi- 
dual, bat his example might have more effect than 
you imamne, and has already done some good. 
The Iriw poor only want to be set a going, and 
to be reasoned with, and they will quickly under- 
stand and pursue their own interest : no people 
have more quick understanding than the people of 
diis country : but even suppose Richard's exam- 
ple took no effect upon his neighbours, yet it is a 
delightful sight, you'll allow, to see one happy 
£unily. To estimate the advantages of happy in- 
dustry, you have only to step into Bichard's cab- 
in, where every thing is neat and regular, the 
family all employed and happy; and contrast tliis 
picture with the wretched appearance of his next 
neighbours, the (^Ryans, who are ruined with 
idleness, laziness, and pride." << I'll tell jou a 
shorter way to make a family happy,'* replied 
Henry, " you that have plenty of money, give 
them some, and they will soon provide the means 
of happiness." ** By no means," said the conside- 
rate lady ; " I would not destroy that independent 
spirit, which the man who provides for his family 
feels, and without which, the poor as well as the 
rich, are aU slaves. There are many cases when 
it is our duty to give alms to the poor, but encou- 
raging industry is much better than giving to those 
who are able to work. A man is never tired help- 
ing himself Jsutjwe should soon tire mvingtothe 
W&9 and we shovdd ere long, hayc UQUdi\g\o ^v^^\ 
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besides, a poor man will take more care of the 
foml and clothes, or other provision, which his 
own lalx>iir has supplied him witli, than of that he 
gets ibr nothing. I wish, my dear Henry, that 
you would reason on the best means of improving 
your tenantr}',' assure yourself their true interests 
are inseparable from yours. Your oiWi observatiwi, 
assisted by some books I can lend you,' would give 
you all the information you want." ** I would 
much rather," said Henry, " be following a goodi 
pack' of hounds, than be pr}'ing into tlie dirty 
cabins of the poor, and a newspaper will give nie 
moro information as to the situation of my country, 
than all those charity books of yours." Mrs: Har- . 
vey was grieved at the inconsiderate awl wild no- 
tions of her son, so contraiy to his own advan- 
tage, and that of the. poor : but she hoped he 
would not be long blind to the superiority of Rich- 
ard over Paddy, and that this conti^ast would Itelp 
him to think and act better. In the uKan tim^ 
she was unwearied in carrying on her little plans 
of inducing children to work. On the first day of 
the new. year, she presented Peggy, who was the 
best plaiter, with a new gown, and Winny with a 
petticoat ; and at the same time, she put up an 
advertisement, that on the first of May, she would 
again give prcmiuins to the best plaitters. After 
this, there were many children who learned to 
plait, and Mrs. Harvey taught Mary to make up 
the bonnets, which was much more profitable than 
s]>inning; but as she had not constant employ- 
nicnt at this work, she often returned to the wheel* 
Richard and Ned" were more attentive than -ever 
to their garden and little field, as it was so dear: 
little Billy worked at it every day ; the potatoes 
and oats turned out very well : they got a good 
j)rice for the corn, and secured the potatoes well 
in the pit. When all now prospered equally with.- 
jn and without^ and the greatest \v«kS5>V\u<i» ^^t^f^^ 
^^w.v, ^i^e family^ Kitty toot a ie\«\ fatixttflDef 
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they hoped that she was only o])prc?sril with 
Id, which would sjooii go off with cmc. Mury 
c warm drink tor her, and kept tiii- Iiuusc 
t, but no care jirevented ht-r froi»i growing 
sc. ^A'hcn Mrs. ILuvoy heard of hor ilhio:*:*, 
came to see hir, anii said she feared it wab a 
r, and advised them to send for a doctor, 
ry turned pale with tlie sudden fear, which 
y then came into her mind. All the family 
e frightened when Mary cm.iC cut cf ihe room, 
I burst into a Sood of tears; wut fearing her 
liier might hear her, slic went outside the door, 
I, for a short time, delivcrcil hcrijcif up to her 
?f. Her father and her brother were at work : 
ilip was just going by, and was shocked to sec 
tface, once so cheerful and tranquil, now cen- 
sed vith the agony of fear, and distress. As 
Q as she was able to answer his tender inqui- 
, she told him of her mother being* so ill that 
)Ctor was wanting ; and she had no one to send^ 
begged of him to hire some little boy fi>r her. 
lip no sooner knew her wish, than he flew to 
doctor's liiniself. How Mary's heart fell with- 
ler when the doctor entered 1 what would ho 
? Oh, if he should coniirm her fears, how 
Id she bring her dismal face before her mother, 
► ought to be cheered : the doctor said, that 
;ed it was a fever, but with great care she 
ht recover. " She shall recover," said Mary 
erself, " if care will cure her ;" and from tliut 
; she seldom left her for a moment. No cn- 
ties could prevail on Mary to try to sleep, lest 

sort of care should be wanting to her mother. 
:v's sufferings were long and severe, and her 
Ic family were in the most jxiinful suspense : 
neighbours who had never been very intihiate 
I her, sent to inquire almost every hour ho.w 
did, and many of tlieni offered to sit up witl» 

or do any thing in their i)ower to asftvaXVw. 
' accepted of the assistance of one oVOi cx^' 
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rienced woman ; but she could not sleep when Ae 
lajr down, nor did she find it possible to stay out 
of her mother's sight. When Kitty was a little 
better, she advised her children to be resigned to 
her death, and to comfort their &ther, saying 
that they had all reason to be thankful that they 
were so long spared to each other, and that she 
was rejoiced to think, how good and industrions 
they were. Philip often came to ask for her, for 
he was considered like one of the family, and in* 
deed Paddy and Judy shewed great good natuWy 
and begged of Mary to send CO them for any thing she 
thought they had. But when there waano longer say 
hope, it would have moved the most thoughtless and 
cruel person, to see this once happy family stand* 
ing round Kitty's bed in silent anguish, wluk 
Mary sat behind, and supported her, as she was 
struggling with the phlegm for breath* ^^fhes^ 
the okI woman said she had got the rattles, a ge- 
neral horror was painted on every countenance: 
♦* then," said they, " she must die." The chil- 
dren crowded round the old woman to know what 
tliey could get for her, or where to fly fnr help : 
but the hand of death was upon her, and not even 
Mary could relieve her, except by holding her np 
in her arms, while she laid her poor head on Ma- 
ry's shoulder. Her dim eyes, in vain rolled round 
to see her family, and in vain she moved her tongae 
about her parched mouth, striving to speak con- 
solation to them, or to bid them a last farewell. 
She often raised her feeble hands, and clasped 
them together, expressive both of her own anguish, 
and of her resignation, or as signs of a last fare- 
well, and when they fell, never to rise again, and 
her latest breath was gone, a solemn silence con- 
tinued for a while — but this was soon interi upted 
by the sighs and stifled sobs of Richard, Ned, and 
Mary, »md by the loud lamentations of the youngs 
er children, who bewailed lYidx \osX mofiasx ^VAl 
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the truth and tenderness, and violence natural 
foxmg and affectionate minds. Philip was the 
t that entered the house after her death: 
secretly joined in the grief of the family^ but 
did not dare to speak to Mary, who seemed 
foxxd the reach of any comfort. Richard 
Iked out to the fields, to pray for resignation to 
zYk a severe stroke^ for he said his very life was 
istcd in her's, and that it tore his heart in 
eces to be separated from her. Ned and Philip 
ait out in the garden, and sat down in the 
>wer« When Ned looked on his little crops, 
hich his mother took such delight in, he burst 
to tears, and said, <^ What signifies all our en- 
eavours to be rich and comfortable, when we 
lost leave the world afier all, and must part with 
or best fiiends. I shall never take more pleasure 
amy garden." Philip was sensible that time gen^ 
ally alleviates grief, but heknewthatit wasinvainto 
ell Ned, that his relish for employment would 
"eturn. In his present state of mind, no conso- 
Ation could avail, except those which religion 
rffers. With the utmost tenderness and modesty, 
Philip directed his friend to that never failing 
resource. 

The first time Manr went to prayers, after her 
iBoCker*s death, Philip walked home with her, 
and endeavoured to comfort her ; she listened to 
him witii attention, and afler she had given up to 
weep without any reserve, she spoke freely of her 
sorrow, and of the uncommon goodness of her 
mother; << and what will become of us,'' said she, 
'' without her ? how can we ever expect to be the 
same happy family ? How lonesome the cabin 
ooks without her ! and how do I pity my poor 
Sither, now that he is growing old !" Mary's 
)penness in spedking of her sorrow, and of her. 
kmily affiurs, emboldened Philip to declare his 
ovetober, and to tell her, that it was {oi\x€t\iA 
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was striving to save ft little money at his iervlctt 
Mary always liked Pliilip, though she never thought 
of him as a husband, and she could only answer 
him with her tear?. Fit)m this time, they often 
met to speak of their future plans; but whin 
Paddy came to lieai* of it, he swore that an O'llyan 
never should he nuirried to a Flanagan, and tnat 
if P]iilip married against his consent, he would 
never speak to hiiiK but would leave hia curse with 
ajl belonging to him. When Richard heard thi% 
he advised Mary not to keep coni}>any with Phiiip> 
but to shew that she had both spirit and modesty : 
accordingly, the next time Philip came to see her, 
she told liim, that, although slie would not make 
any premises against him, iis she hoped his father 
might change his mind, yet that she could not let 
herself down, by marrying into a family, agiunet 
their consent. In vain Philip endeavoured to 
persuade her, that his fatlier s objections were 
founded in foolish pritie ! and ti.at as no one could 
lielp liking her, lie would soon, he was very sure, 
be satisfied, after they were mari i-jd.. Mary would 
not consent, though by this time she loved Philip 
as well as he loved her, and only for her constant 
employment, she would have been very unhappy; 
but she had not much time to brood over her diff- 
appointment. She had a great deal of care on 
her, and much to do with her own hands.— 
Such a number of children had been induced by 
premiums to learn to plait, that Mrs. Harvey gave 
her a great many bonnets to make, and she had 
no longer any time for spinning. As they kept a 
cow, and as the whole family were busily employed, 
they hired a little girl, who ' sat at poor Kitty's 
wheel, when there was nothing else for her to do. 
Esther also spun, and Peggy and Wii^ny were 
become such good plaitters, that their work wa& 
fit to send to Dublin, and they were each able to 
earn from eight pence to ten \veTvcc Vsv \W> d*?}* 
Ned sowed a bit of flax fox \x.^ «isx«^^ \i\x\. ^ 
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r proved unfavonrnble, the flnx was fiVed^ 
> bad, that they found it was dearer thail 
hey bought ; and being lifcd, tlioy did not 
tand' how to manage it in the best manner, 
said, that the flax could not have lu^k, be^ 
vhy, the girls did not sing when they worfe 
pit; "i^nd signs on it,'* said he, " for it 
thing but boragh." Ned was much diacoH^ 
and his sisters were very sorry at his disap^. 
lent; but Richard said there was no reason 
souragement, as experience would teach bitti 
) manage better next time ; and it was better 
iderhowto be more successful, thatito lament 
[^fortunes. Paddy and Judy, in their ¥ri£^ 
onddcred the caao, and made the following 
ons : *^ It's the greatest folly on this earth," 
addy, " to attemj >t what we don't under- 
-keep to the potatoes ; we undei'stand tlie 
?s — but these sort of puny tl Jugs are mighty 
ing entirely, and never have luck, barring 
;comes natural to people to understand them." 
not alone when the flax is growing," added 
" but from one end to the other : it is 
1 to bother the very life of one to go thf ough 
I was hilt with a couple of perch df it 
ar> and I pitched it from tliat out." Now 
•d's maxim was, that what was once done 
3e done again, and what poor people in one 
y could do, might be done by poor people 
country, by the help of information and ex- 
.e, (provided the climates were the same) 
uld one, two, or three disapppointments 
•age him from perseverii^jj in any thing 
he believed would be advantageous : though 
not like to run too much ri!»k at the first 
nent : as to Paddy and Judy's objection on 
It of the bother and trouble, that was a re- 
mdation to Richard; for he used to sa\, 
was only for the ricii to go iuto a\)\\^\tv4^% 
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ihat reqtured no trouble or labour, since them' 
must be either money or labour employed in anin 
kind of business ; and the man who had plenty or 
hands and but little money, like him, would natu-j 
rally choose that sort of employment that was most 
in his power. Ned made another attempt' itt 
raising flax, and succeeded better, which induced 
Inm to hope, that a few more seasons might bring. 
ic to perfection. 

Things were goinff on prosperously with tlie 
Flanagans, when Ned married an industrious gill 
in the neighbourhood, conscauently, his eamingi 
were lost to the family, and nis fatner gave him a 
cow. Soon after this, Richard was arocted with 
the rheumatism, which gradually settled in his 
bones, so as to disable him from working ; bat 
there was no want in the &mily, as litde Billy 
took care of the ground, and worked for hire, and 
the little girls earned quite sufficient to maintaifl 
and clothe themselves. Richard had now reason 
to rejoice in the excellence of his early plans of 
industry, and of not despising the labours of littk 
children, which are like small seeds, that beina 
thrown into well prepared ground, and being cuf 
tivated, dressed, and sheltered, come^ in time^ 
to be large and valuable trees, richly rewarding 
the skill and care of the cultivator. 

Although Paddy's rent was lowered to his wish, 
et he was still unable to pay it, and would hav< 
ost his house and land, but fot the goodness o: 
Philip, who was forced to spend the bttle monej 
he was saving for house keeping, on his idle &• 
mily, but all his endeavours were too little to kee[ 
the house over their heads. The roof was bad ii 
many places, and let in the rain on theol^ couple 
who, having a cheap farm, and thinking them< 
selves above the necessity of working, had givei 
way to the ridiculous pride wie have described, am 
spent all their time in keeping themselves warn 
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id tender. In their old 1M| their thick coat» 
d cloaks were worn thread-Dare, and the turf was 
ly bought creel by creel, so that they often sat 
iverinff by the dying embers. Polly had mar- 
id thetootman, who was such a drunken fello^, 
at he was more a burden than any help to the 
nily* The other girls had gone to service, in 
pes of putting fine clothes on themselves, which 
2j could get no other way, except by those in- 
jstrious arts that they were not brought up to. 
lings were in this desolate state with them, when 
iddy took ill of an ague; his wife was at best 
lelpless creature, but she was now grown weak 
d old, and really had no substance to manage ; 
that the spirit of the (^Ryans was so much 
oken down, that they were forced to tell their 
^rcss to the Flanagans. Richard was very cha- 
abie : in his youth, one of his strongest motives 
be industrious, was, that he might one day be 
le to help a friend. When, he saw the desolate 
Lte of his old neighbours, all his good nature 
d compassion was aroused, and he offered them 
ery assistance in his power. He went home, 
d desired his daughters to go see them three 
(les a day, and bring with them whatever they 
mted, if it was in the cabin. Mary was loth to 
the bearer, lest it might offend Paddy to see her, 
Esther, and P^^gy^ and Winny, went in turn, 
it when the shivering fit came on, these young 
ris did not know what to do, and begged that 
ary would go. She went, and her services 
*re very acceptable ; she prepared the medicines 
irs. Harvey had ordered, and watdied the ri«;ht 
ne for him to take the hippo, at the beginnmg 
the cold fit; and brought him the bark on his 
3II days, and persuaded him to take it; so that 
! recovered every day from the time that 
[ary went to see him : he told Philip that it would 
i happy for hia^ if ever he got sudi a Vii^\ 
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•* but to be sure," 'says he, '* shfe is gro^rti so ricll, 
and wc jtre so poor, tfiatshc would not hofveycMi.'' 
Pbilip'was of a different opinion, and referived (b 
try her anjaih, and tell htr'hehad nothing to oSHt 
hcFp but a true heart and his industry, which he 
hoped would rteldtni tBe ground, if his fath* 
wodid give it uptohhn." IViary did not disappmnt 
him. And her fathi^r agreed that if Paddy would 
give up thie ground to Philip, she might accept of 
hun," and he would cHve her a cow. The bargain 
WiisHot long concluding. Poor Paddy arid Judy were 
glad to'be relieved of a burden which they feared 
woitld sink them into the earth ; accordingly, Phi- 
lip and Mary were maiTied amidst the generd 
congratulations of the nciglibourhood : indeed ft 
afforded so much satisfiiction, that it is spoken of 
to this day. They went to live with Judy and 
Paddy, took great care of them, put the house ih 
order^ and reclaimed the ground,* which being very 
cheap, afforded good pi^ofit. Mrs. Harvey was 
so well pleased with Philip's services, and had such 
long proof of Mary's industry- and cleverness, 
that she gave itp the plaitting business to her, ju^ 
as it was beginning to flourish, and when there was 
no longer any dccasion for premiums to induce tbte 
children to work; for they now began to eahi so 
muth, that their parents were delighted to hnv^ 
them tan^fht : nor ^vcrc the old women under the 
necessity of being idle, and shutting up their cab- 
ins to go beg; for Ned had learned to understand 
the growing arid preparing flax iso well, that he 
jsowed a fiStl of it almost every j'ear ; and many 
of the neighbours took example by him, and went 
to him for advice, which he cheerfully gave. The 
flax" came iso cheap, and the women spun at such 
a moderate price, that weavers were induced tt> 
settle in the neighlxmrhood, and there was a great 
demand for their yam: before many yeai's were 
expired, the parish of — — — was remarked for 
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eatest cabins* the best cultivated ground, 
!St dressed women, and the healthiest people 
country, or we might say in the province; 
was entirely owing to tne introduction of 
mple mannufacture of yarn and straw* 
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<5b«iige Allen was an only child, his father bbJ 
mother both died before he was two years old; 
but the loss of his parente was well supplied by aa 
aunt) who was a very sensible woman. She had 
many good qualities, but there was none for which 
she was so remarkable, as the sweetness of her 
temper. Though she was in a contfortable line of 
life, yet circumstances often occurred, which would 
have ruffled the temper of many women. When 
Mabel Roy, for that wss her name, found her 
business crowding upon her, she recollected, that 
f^olding her servant, upbraiding her husband, ct ' 
lamenting her situation, would only increase htf 
confusion; therefore, she wisely restrained her 
impatience, preserved her good humour, and 
calmly dispatched one piece of work after anotbec 
When this was accomplished, she could enjoy ibi^ 
timeof leisure which is often employed by passionate 
people in repenting of their impatience ; in remedy^ 
ingthe evils they have occasioned; or in co&tisolP 
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Dentations for their unlmppy situation. Mabel's 
jsband had not the best temper in the world, . 
it by never provoking him, and by making his 
>me agreeable, he was preserved from intempc- 
nce, and before he died, . it might be said, he 
IS a good tempered man. That event took place 
on after George became an inmate of the family, 
'abel had two children about the same age of 
;r nephew. She took equal care of the three 
lildren, and was equally well repaid by their 
itiful and affectionate conduct. It was not long 
11 George's young mind swelled with grateful in- 
ntions towards his aunt. Severity had not crush- 
l his generous spirit, nor had improper indul- 
jnce rendered Jiim selfish. Before he was eight 
?ars old, he vied with his cousins in endeavouring 
> serve their mother. He ran of messages with- 
it delay, because the pleasure of obliging his aunt, 
id the certainty of meeting her approving smile 
1 his return, quickened his pace, and made him 
ureless of seeking amusement by the way. It 
,u8t not be thought that George was faultless, for 
^sometimes transgressed ; but he was so sure that 
is aunt would not punish him more than he de- 
srved, that he never denied his faults, and his re- 
Bntance for having displeased so good an aunt, 
as truly sincere. The good precepts which he 
eard, and the excellent examples which he saw, 
enerally prevented him from repeating the same 
lult. Under such a wise and good care-taker, it 
KQst be expected that the three children loved one 
Qother,' atid that their disagreements were of short 
uration. For this end they were instructed to 
ield to one another, rather than quarrel about 
rifles, and to believe that we cannot be happy till 
re are reconciled to our companions. Mabel well 
new, that without mutnal forbearance, it was 
mposuble for the best children, or the mostaffeo 
iissiatemen or women to agree mih each o\)cl^ 
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fat any considerable time. In this liarmoniotK 
manner they Kved, till the three children took thi 
measles; George recovered, but his two litth 
cousins died. If Mabel's feelings had not beeu 
brought into subjection, previous to this calamity, 
her grief would have disabled her from fulfilling 
the remaining duties which she had to perfonn, 
and she might have disdained the comforts which 
were still afforded her. Grief did indeed over- 
come her for some days, but sTie prayed for resig- 
nation, and her priiyer was granted. The care 
and afibction which had been divided between tlw 
three children, was now wholly devotecl to George. 
She thanked Providence who still left her this 
source of enjoyment, which sufficiently attached her 
to the world to make her relish her existence. 
Most sincerely did George sympathize in her grie^ 
which he keenly felt himself, and he learned from 
lier, at that early age, the useful lesson of resigna- 
tion. This affliction was soon followed by another 
of a diflFerent kind. Mabel's little farm had been 
taken at two different periods ; that part on which 
the house was built, was much the dearest. Arthur 
Murphy, the landlord, had promised Hugh Royi 
to renew the lease of the cheapest part, but no 
written promise could be found after Hugh'f 
death. Mabel well remembered hearing her hus- 
band and the landlord talking on the subject, an^ 
that the latter positively promised a renewal- 
The lease expired soon after the death of the chil* 
dren. Grief prevented Mabel from recollecting 
it at the proper time, and when she applied to her 
landlord, he pretended to be ignorant of her reai- 
sons for entertaining such expectations. He only 
laughed at her for reminding him of his promisesf 
^ince she had no writing to snow. 

Her friends assured her, that no means could 
be used to compel her landlord to fulfil his pro* 
viiscsi therefore she quietly resigned her pr^etes- 
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ions. When George became acquainted with 
lie circumstances of the case, he expressed sucb 
iolent displeasure, and so much Iiatred of the 
omdlord, that it required all the address of his 
unt to represent to his ardent mind, the distinc- 
ion between a proper sense of injustice, and a 
latred of the person who injures us. — Ilcr lessons 
»n this subject miglit have proved ineffectual, but 
hat her nephew saw no traces of revenge on her 
^untenance, he heard- no abusive expressions, 
K>r could he obser^^e any thing in her conduct but 
L forgiveness of injuries, and good-will to all her 
yiow creatures. 

As George grew up to man's estate, he became 
still more sensible of his aunt's perfections. Her 
Bonduct corresponded with the ideas of rectitude, 
iv'hich his reason had ibrmed. No inconsistencies 
onfbMed themselves to his growing observation. 
Her actions correspondejd with her words, there- 
fcre her instructions sunk into his heart and iiv- 
fluenced bis conduct. 

There came to the neighbourhood of these good 
people, a mason and his family, who had been 
unsuccessful in Dublin. The eldest daughter was 
a beautiful young woman of eighteen. She was 
dressed with more taste than any of the country 
girls, and appeared to be very sensible, good- 
natured, and well behaved. So- manv charms 
could not long remain unobserved. She had 
several admirei-s, who were rejected by her father, 
Ixicause they had little land, or none at all, and 
lie knew by experience, that a good tradesman 
might be reduced to poverty, when all the family 
was not economical ; therefore he wished to marry 
his beautiful daughter to a sober farmer. Every 
one knew that George was a great favourite of his 
aunt's, and likely to be her sole heir, therefore 
fcer property was considered the same as GeoT^oss? » 
hmes Bum, for that was tlie nameoi iW ixvasoxv^ 
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sooxi'formcd the design of Iiaving George for a-sG(n« 
in-law. He gave tiim every encouragement to 
come to his house, which was soon unnece^saxyi 
as his beautiful daughter was a sufficient attraction* 
George had never jseen so much elegance and 
animation combined in one &ir face, and he wag 
the more charmed, on several times finding her 
fine countenance shaded with sorrow when he first 
entered the house, but he observed that his presence 
soon dispelled the gloom. How delightful to him 
to conceive that his company was necessary to the 
happiness of such a lovely creature ! He thought if 
it diouldbe his happy fiite to be married to her, that 
they would be an exception to the common remark 
of lovers becoming cooler after marria^, for he was 
persuaded that they would make each other's joy 
at meeting, and their hopes when absqnt. 

In George's visits at Burn's, he had fi^equently 
heard the remarks, ^^ That no people arc so good- 
natured as hasty people.'* " That such a one was 
very passionate, but that it was over in a minute^ 
and then he was pleasanter than ever." Those 
who dealt out these proverbs did not fail to insi- 
nuate, " tliat even tempered people were seldom 
good-natured, and that it was easy for those who 
had no feeling, to keep their minds to themselves; 
for their part they would rather see a person ia a 
passion, than that they should conceal their anger." 
Mrs. Burn, who was the chief speaker on these 
subjects, made no distinction between restraining 
anger, and encouraging hidden revenge. Her 
observations caught George's attention, and made 
him believe that a warm temper was an amiable 
quality. He knew full well that his aunt, who 
was never in a passipn, had practised a con- 
tinual course of good-natui*e towards him, but 
he fancied that, though she might not have been 
more useful, yet she would have been more charm- 
J72g> if ,she had possessed a vfarmextemijer. The 
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fwmple of the bcautifiil and animated Jcnnjv 
^Mufinaed him in all hb new opinions. 

Oeqrge's fondness for visiting the Burns' did not 
iflcape his aunt's observations, nor was she blind 
p the alteration in his sentiments respecting good 
£mper. With sorrow she sometimes heard liim 
dead for bad actions, which, he ^aid, were only 
i^e.&i^ts of a 4ia&ty temper, or a moment's want 
if coBsideratiom Hearing such sentiments from 
ler nephew, made Mabel apprehensive that the 
^oung girl, whose beauty she heard so often men- 
Lioned, was ol a passionate disposition, and she 
beared that George's affections miglit be entangled 
^fore he was fully acquainted with the object of 
bis choice. From his childhood she had taught 
iiim to value good temper as a prime means of oiir 
liappincss, she now introduced the subject more 
frequently than ever. She explained to him that 
good temper doubles all our enjoyments, and 
supports us under the pressure of both gi'eat and. 
small afflictions. George was always of his aunts 
q)inion while he was listening to her; and having 
once entered Burns' house while Jenny was speak- 
ing in an angry tone to her mother, he resolved 
carefully to observe whether her temper was bad 
or not, but her mother's voice being still louder,, 
and Jenny bursting into tears, convinced him that 
she was the injured person ; this consideration 
heightened his desire to protect her, and to rescue 
her from such tyranny. As their intimacy increas- 
ed, she complained to him of all she suffered from 
her family. Her beauty so blinded his judgment 
that he could not discern whether there were any 
&ults on her side, and he persuaded himself that 
his afiPection for her would regulate her temper, 
should it prove unruly, besides, he had repeatedly 
heard that the falling out of lovers is die renewal 
of love. 
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111 an unguarded moment, he declared hk* : 
aifection to Jenny; mutual vows were interchanged,' 
and, as he had reason to believe her parents wiuied 
for the match, he saw no impediment to hishappi-' 
ness. He soon made his aunt acquainted with 
liis sentiments and situation, at the same time 
intreating her to continue to live with him ; he 
still felt that her guidance was necessary to hit 
safety and happiness* Mabel was emiahy un- 
willing to be separated from him, and kmiwiiig 
there was no further use in recommending caution 
in the choice of a wife, or in condemning the 
step which he had taken, she made up her mind 
to make the best of what could not be undone.^ 
George exulting in his «anguine hopes, flattered 
himself that every species of happiness had fiUen 
to his lot — the calm discretion of his aunt, joined 
to the glowing animation of his wife, would he 
thought, render his future life completely happy. 
Jenny loved George, and she was the more willing 
to marry him, as she was very unhappy at home. 
To her who was unacquainted with real trouble^ 
and who had all her life been indulged, eveiy 
difficulty assumed the aspect of an irapossibilitT* 
every labour, of slavery, and every little cross 
accident, of intolerable suffering, George knew 
all this, but satisfied himself with the reflection, 
that it was natural for women to disagree, as they 
were generally employed about the same business, 
but as he was to be in the field while his wife was 
in the house, their occupations would never dash* 
and their joy at meeting would repay them for 
thei^ toils during absence, and even though h«J 
j^hoiild witness her ill-temper, he must forgive, if 
not admire the defects of a woman he loved so 
well; and supposing her humours should displease 
him, yet the torment of a few moments would he 
repaid by hours of pleasure, of love, and die 
delight of a reconciliaUou* Sv\vi\ cowftv det sl toy 
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ade George impatient for the happy union to 
ke place. His aunt assisted in tbrwarcling hi» 
ishes, and the hope that the faults of so young 
creature might be easily corrected, dispelled the 
ars which sometimes intruded. She remembered 
le power she had once exercised over the passions 
rcnildren, she was well assured of George's affec- 
on for her, and she hoped that she might uscf 
■eedom in advising or reproving his wife. She 
od observed some amiable qualities in this young 
reman, and she could not help being i)artial to the 
hoice of her beloved nephew. After the marriage, 
dabel resigned her interest in her little farm to 
jreorge, reserving only a very small annuity for 
lerself. Jenny was afiected at this disinterested 
iction, she joined her husband in thinking no atten- 
tion could be too much to pay so worthy and so 
(i^enerous a person, who was already becoming fee- 
ble. Mabel received their attention with courtesy 
and gratitude, but she endeavoured to require as 
little as possible, because she knew th.itpeoplc often 
become weary of shewing kindness by over ex- 
ertion at first. For some time after their marriage,, 
they had no difficulties to encounter. — Thcj' had 
plenty of provisions, no sickness, nor no burden 
or trouble of cliildren, every tiling went on well 
till Jenny had a fit of the tooth-ache, which she 
bore with so much impatience, tliat her husband, 
^ho at first was almost as distracted to see her iii 
pain, as she was to feel it;- found it impossible to 
continue such a torrent of sympathy, and began 
to think that he and his aunt suffered nearly as 
fiiuch from hearing her complaints, qs she did 
from the pain.. As George had never heard that 
tile iinmcderate complaints of a sufferer destroys 
the sympathy of tlie by-standers, he was surprised 
to find that he had more compassion for the 
•uflfcrings of his aunt, which were borne >n\\\\ 
fmncc, than for those of \m younj and \)^^dsx*^ 
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fbl wife, who demanded so much more sympatliy. 
He was afraid he had grown ill-natured, and was 
ready to upbraid himself with inconstancy. 

The first time Jenny went out after she recovered 
from the tooth-ache, she saw a piece of calico, 
which she admired so much, that she determined 
to buy a gown of it with the money which she had 
received for a flock of turkeys. Her aunt, who 
knew she did not want a gown, recommended hei 
to buy a little pig, which would please her hus- 
band* This was the first time that Jenny had 
been advised to act contrary to her own opinion) 
since she was married. The indulgence she had 
met with in her illness, and the langour whicL 
succeeded it, rendered her more irritable than 
usual, her unsubdued passion immediately toed 
fire, and she replied, ^^ I'll buy no pig, Til dc 
what I like with my own money. My husband ii 
pleased well enough with me, without my stinting 
myself to gain his favour." *' Well, well,'* replied 
Mabel, ^^ you know I only gave you my advice. 
That ought not to displease you." ** I don't want 
advice," I can advise myself, and I can tell yoiij 
I'm not so easily displeased as you tliink," replied 
Jenny, clapping the door after her, and hastening 
away to buy the gown. All the way to the shoj 
she was " nursing her wrath to keep it warm."— 
Her impassioned imagination represented her^tunl 
as a stingy old tyrant, and that if she did not 
show a proper spirit, there woidd be no living ii 
the house with her, nor no end to her advice, fbi 
which reason, her nunt should see that she woulc 
buy a gown when she liked, and wear it too, an( 
every time she wore it, she contemplated hersel 
as showing her spirit, and gratifying revenge. Shi 
bought the gown, and before she was near home 
her passion began to cool, it seemed as if th' 

rssession of the gown damped her spirit, aiu 
more she looked at it) t!)ie\esi&%^^^]&^Ai 
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yras with it. She felt that it was not worth the 
uneasiness it caused, and the thoughts of wearing 
it were so far &om giving her pleasure, that she 
dreaded appearing in it. In the disputes which 
she formerly had with her own family, they spoke 
with as much violence, and as little reason to her, 
as she did to them, which had the effect oi;* pro- 
longing her anger, and preventing her from 
tdaming herself. On the contrary, her aunt had 
not uttered an angry word, and*^ what she pro- 
posed was quite reasonaUe. With palpitating 
heart Jenny opened the door of her house^ ex- 
pecting an upbraiding look, if not blame from 
ker aunt, but she saw no traces of anger in her 
countenance. She was quietly knitting her ne« 
pheVs stockings. When she saw Jenny entering, 
ihe inquired whether she had bought tlie gown. — 
^I have," replied the abashed Jenny. Mabel 
looked at it, remarked that it appeared to be 
strong, and added, <' When shall we make it up?" 
lenny could not rq)Iy. << I can run the breadths 
togeUier, thougfi I can't see to do fine work," 
continued the placid Mabel. J«iny burst into 
tears, " Oh," said she, " 1 can^t bear this— i- 1 am 
ciitirely to blan?o, and I ought to be advised by 
you." f« Dear child," said Mabel, "don't fret 
yourself, sure 1 could not be angry with you." 
'^But I am angry with myself," replied Jenny, 
^ for speaking to you as I did, and you gave mc 
Ho provocation, and sure I ought to think day 
find niglit of all you did for me when I was ill. . 
Oh will you forgive this ungrateful turn ?" Mabel . 
J^lied, that we must bear with one another; and 
it need scarcely be added, that they were soon^ 
i^conciled... Things went on very well again, and 
Jenny. doubled her attention to her aunt after this 
adventure. 

George had been frequently inconvei\\ewe«dL. 
jbf iiot naving bis jneajs ready in pxoi^ \^si^ 
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He bore it as long as he could without finding' 

fault, he then spoke of it very quietly, but ther? 

ivas no reform. One morning he was detained 

longer than usual waiting for his breakfast, when 

it was of great consequence that he should not 

delay. He asked for his breakfast in a more 

hurrying manner than ever Jenny had heard him 

speak, and added that it was a great loss to him 

to be so often delayed, and he wished tliat die 

would get up earlier in the morning. *< It will be 

soon ready for you, George," said his aunt, ^^and 

we will try to have it earlier in future." '« I can't 

get it any faster than I am, if I was to kill myself,'' 

said Jenny, ^< and it is very hard to be up at cock 

crow, after slaving all day." ^^ I did not know 

3'ou were slaving all day," replied George* " No," 

said Jenny, <^ you think I do no good ; you don't 

see what I do, but I know that I am tired enough 

going to bed at night, and that I can't have your 

breakfast any sooner.'* " My aunt," rejoined 

George, " had every thing to do that you do, and 

she never kept me waiting for mv meals." " Oh," 

retorted Jenny, ." your aunt oicf this, ar^d your 

aunt did that, and your aunt is a wonder." " She 

is indeed," replied Georggjwith feeling. "Aye," 

baid she, ^^ you think more of any old woman in 

the country, than you do of me. I wish — " 

She would have poured out a torrent of foolish or 

sinful wishes, if George had not wisely withdrawn^ 

for he felt himself growing an^ry, and he had 

heard his aunt say, that we should if possible^ 

retire from the cause of our displeasure, before 

we are so far provoked, as to be unable to com* 

mand ourselves. George withdrew, and left his 

wife under the dominion of her passions. One 

moment rating against her husband, then at her 

aunt, then at the cruel fate, which introduced her 

into such hardship, at length she melted into 

tears, and upbraided UcrseU! moif^ \3ckaA. «&y od« 
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In the mean time George wns at his work 
It any breakfast, and at that unhappy hour 
aid gladly have exchanged his situation, ihr 
hich he formerly enjoyed, under the tranquil 
imcnt of his aunt. So far from loving the 
I of a woman, in proportion as lie loved 
\ he found they were more disagreeable to 
and occasionecl him much more torment 
: he had been indifferent to her. 
guuaccustomcd to lie under the displeasure of 
iCj George thought his existence intolerable, 
was reconciled to his wife. He returned to 
use, where he found her in tears, the sight 
d liim; he .remembered that he was ncr 
tor. He entreated her not to weep; she 
he more, and as usual blamed herself. A» 
^as their first dispute, George flattered 
f that all future quarrels would end as 
They were reconciled in the most affection- 
anner, and George was charmed at the 
renewal of love. The succeeding day was 
tful, and George persuaded himself t^at no 
was done by this disagreement, no affection 
I, nor no restraint occasioned ; but the next 
le differed from Jenny in opinion, he found 
inveuient and unpleasant to him to be under 
cessity of watching his expressions, instead 
sly telling his mind to one who was so nearly 
cted witli him. When he looked forward to 
; life, which he hoped to spend with her, 
hich might be marked with afflictions and 
?rs, he lamented the uncertainty of obtaining 
ince or comfort from the consoh'ng voice of 
som friend. Sometimes the restraint which 
t, caused a peevishness in his voice which 
ed like scolding or complaining, and he obser- 
lis produced the same disposition in Jenny. 
Jenny could not bear to be taught, and much 
o be ibund fault with, so she ue^etXeocnxW^ 
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man," returned Pat, <^ who borrowed it from me 
ycstcrda}', but I don't «ee it any where: wha 
knows but it is in that heap of rubbifili under the 
dresser/' " You may go," jays Jenny, ** where 
ihvrc is no rubbisli, for I won^t have my place 
rummaged by any one." >< Sure it is not ia 
earnest you are, Jenny, my good girl," says Pat, 
laughing heartily. ** Now do you think, 1 won't 
look for my own share ? why then you ore quite 
mistaken, for nobody has a better right to that 
pretty little bilMiocik than the man who owns it, 
and tliat keeps it hanging up in its own place too." 
Jenny was enraged — ^^ do you think I stole it? 
Eh ! I'll let you know I'm not a thief, nor any one 
beionguig to me either, and what, money we iiavci 
was got feir and honestly on dry land." ** Why 
then, Jenny, my dear, I can't say so much for my- 
self, but I wish you'd give me my bill-hook, for 
I don't remember stealing that from the French: 
I can tell you that I bought it on good dry -land." 

Jenny could not utter the passionate tJioughts 
which swelled her throbbing breast. She threw 
CTcry thing that was under the dresser about the 
floor, at the imminent risk of breaking her chil- 
dren's heads. At length she found the bill-hodk* 
" Don't throw that at us, any how," sard Pat, who 
was patiently standing beside her, wishing for liis 
bill-hook, and begging of the children to go a 
little farther off. " I thank vou for all your trou- 
ble," said he, as he was going out, " and I thank 
Providence for my own little wife." He then 
turned back, and whispered in her ear — " Arei 
you sure that Polly is your whole sister ?" 

Jenny was in no humour to assist her husband, 
who just then entered to beg she would help to 
bind the corn, as it was out of his power to hire 
another woman. Jenny declared, she was never 
brought up to bind corn — ^if George was poor, it 
was not her fault ; therefore, she had no right to 
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by it. " If you don't earn money,'* said 
c, " you can't expect to have it to spend, 
ell for you to have a bit of corn to bind ; 
)r it, I don't know what would become of 
hard summer." Haying so said, he walked 
tlie field. Mabel seluom interfered till 
s passion had subsided ; but she knew this 
very urgent case. She represented it so to 
as strongly as she could. She conjured her 
3ut, and she would attend to every thing in 
ise durinc; her absence. " I'll go out then," 
jnny, " smce I can't be let to have any 
3r rest, except I work like a black slave." 
laying, she rushed forward to the door. A 
who was just learning to walk, was cautious- 
jng his way across the floor : he happened 
rrupt Jenny's hasty progress. She gave him 
e on the head, which threw him down, and 
i him. Her passion instantly fell — she 
id and fainted. What was her dismay on 
:ing, she thought her child was dead. In- 
f trying methods to restore him, she gave 

up to all the violence of outrageous grief---* 
e her hair and wrung her hands, bewailing 
bappy temper, and the fate of her favourite 
o loudly, tliat her husband entered to see 
as the matter. How great was his horror, on 
; his wife, to all appearance, mad. " Oh \ ^ 
, kill me," cried the wretched woman, " oh 

yoursell^ instead of the hangman. Look 
• child that I have murderecl." The un- 
father looked aX his child, who was indeed 
^, and very unlikely to recover. Mabel, 
as always collected, even in tlie midst of 

had immedi-itely sent for the apothecary, 

tlie ypQtiXX time, endeavoured to soothe 

itracted woman. Many days expired be- 

e fate of the child was decided, during 

time, Jenny excited the compassion of 
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every one. Her remorse was violent asd 
(sincere. She felt like a culprit in her own 
house, where moderate conduct would have ren- 
dered her a person of consequence, her pasaooi 
had sunk her below insignificimce. At length the 
little boy recovered, and Jenny did not discover 
any ill temper for a considerable time. 

Soon nfler the adventure just rdated, the 
small-pox made its appearance in the neighbour- 
hood. Mabel and her nephew often entreated 
Jenny to have litile Tommy inoculated viith 
the cow-pock; but she was prejudiced against 
it, partly because her two eldest children bad 
caused her to lose two nights' rest when they had 
the cow-pock, and partly because Iier brother-in- 
law, Pat Kelly, was a great advocate for it, and 
hatl said more to lor on the subject than she could 
l)c>ar. As George dreaded the consequence of a 
little trouble, or fatigue to his wife's temper, he 
had not courage to insist on .having the child in- 
oculatt^. The more Jenny reprobated this piofit 
fortunate discovery, tlie more convinced she wa$ 
that she was right : she worked herself into a be- 
lief, that " the good old way of inoculating for 
the sraall-pox was mueh the best, and the most 
lucky.'* Under this impression, she had her fine 
boy, (who was just restored to her from tlie ja\)«^ 
of death) inociiiated with the smalUpox. She 
had It dene privately. llie infection was no 
sooner r.diiunistercd tban her fears arose, and her 
j^rejudicet vanished. She did not tell her husband 
of this cxporimcnf, till he observed her unusual 
depression oi s})iiits. As the deed was done, 
George did not express much displeasure, and 
Mabel, as ui^ual, made ihe best of what could not 
be undone. The child was extreiftely fat, and 
there was no time to prepare him for this dread- 
ftil distemper. The eruption appeared, and with 
It every fatal sj^mptom ; «i?^x ^^Xt^m^ ^>d&tfv&^ 
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is little victim of rashness did. As mlghf 
> expected} both parents were deeply af- 
ctei George's feelings had been early so well 
Bciplined, that he discovered no unbecoming 
haviour on the occasion. His aunt's sympathy, 
id the belief tliat the child was happy, afforded 
m the greatest consolation. But Jenny's grief was 

immc^erate, that she could neither give nor 
ke comfort, so that she was deprived of the only 
rthly alleviation of affliction. Tho' Jenny's grief 
IS more violent ; vet, it was not so lasting as 
eorge's, and thus this ill matched pair were sel- 
)m of die same mind,, either in joy or sorrow, 
ery different were they from those happy people, 
ho, participating in each others' filings, their 
•iefs are divided, and their joys are doubled. 

It was natural to expect, that when George 
mid find no liappiness at home, he would seek 
r it where he might freely speak his mind, and 
here he saw nothing but good humour. At first 
» dnly visited his brother-in-law, who sometimes 
eated him to a glass of grog, which he assured 
im, raised the sailors above the fear of the waves, 
r the French ; either of which, in his opinion, 
as more to be dreaded, than the tongue o£ a 
^fenceless woman. 

One ray of comfort would have detained George 
: home, but those rays seldom enlivened his fire- 
de. The mild cheerfulness of his aunt .was un- 
bserved amidst the clouds and storms which ga- 
lered and raged through liis comfortless habita* 
on. 

Will the readers of this history undervalue 
ieorge's amiable disposition, and set at nought his 
uarded education, when it is related, that he gra- 
ually became so discontented with home, that he 
•equently tried to banish reflection in the ale- 
ouse. This circumstance shows how fatal to 
very comfort^ and even to the virtue o? ovit eoTKt- 
inions, is an ungovemcd temper) smce \ie 'vV^ 
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liad borne pain and grief with patience^ wns driven 
to the ale-house by the violent temper of his wife^ 
As is always the case when we have recourse to im- 
proper expedients, in order to deliver ourselves 
from trouble ; that which George had tried, proved 
an aggravation instead of a relief. When he was 
drunk, he had no longer power to control him* 
self; he added fuel to the flame of his wifc^s pas- 
sion, then flew out of her sight to drown his care 
again, and thus proceeded in bad habits, till he 
was no longer able to make any resistance. Often 
did Jenny call him a drunken idle fellow, who 
had reduced her and her children to hardship and 
to want. He was unable to deny the charge when 
he recovered from his drunken fits, and opened 
his eyes upon all the misery that surrounded him : 
he had not a penny at his command, his wife was 
in a constant rage, his children cried for bread, and 
his aunt appeared to be quietly sinking into the 
grave. He felt that he was plunging all in ruin, 
that there was no hope of his own amendment, nor 
of deliverance from his domestic misfortunes. 
Without much complaint he had borne many mi** 
series, but it distracted him to find that his own 
principles had given way, and that he was now the 
instrument of his family's destruction; and the 
oflener he transgressed, the more incapable he felt 
of resisting temptations. On one of those dread- 
ful mornings, he formed the desperate resolution 
of flying from all his sorrows by drowning himself. 
His aunt, who knew the natural impetuosity of 
his temper, when not guided and guarded by 
reason, had long dreaded something of this kina. 
She saw despair marked in his countenance ; and 
observing that he was going out without his spade^ 
she called him to her in the most persuasive tone. 
Jenny had just gone to the shop for tea and su- 
gar. " George, my dear," said Mabel, " Wliere 
are you going ?" " Ob, no maU^t, «AmV was his 
reply, <^ Dear George, do icYLme;' ^^ tce^^Xjs^ 
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'•« Oh, aunt," said he, " I blame myself more than 
:you can blame me." " I know you do, mv dear, 
and it is pleasing to God that we should blame 
ourselves when we do wrong." ** Is it possible," 
irq)lied he, " that I could do any thing pleasing , 
to God ?" " I hope so, my dear. Don't you re- 
-member all the assurances we have, that repent- 
ance is acceptable to hiin." 

** I remember, aunt, but there are different sorts 
t)f repentance. When a man brings himself into 
misery he must repent. I am in misery, aunt— - 
quite wretched — there is no comfort for me — I 
mean on earth, but I must gc) before I blame any 
one but myself." " Dear George," returned his 
aunt, ** have a little patience; compare your situa- 
tion with that of those wretched beings, who have 
committed robbery or murder, and who cannot 
-undo their dark deeds, noi" make any reparation 
to those they have injured — ^you are not long ad- 
dicted to diimkenncss, and I am sure you wiU not 
continue the practice. As for the other sufferings, 
which it may be your fate to bear, if you endure 
them with patience, and don't attempt to fly from 
them, they will aD be for yoor good ; they are 
administered to you by Him^ who knows what is 
best for you. * He chasteneth those he loveth, and . 
he pitieth his cTiildren." Those last consoling 
-words, which were originally uttered by one who 
was acquainted with the designs of I'rovidence, 
fell, like refreshing dew, upon his agonized soul : 
his dread purpose was abandoned; his sobs pre- 
vented him from speaking; his eyes no longer re- 
tained their fearful look of desperation : they 
thanked their benefactress ; they reflected her be- 
nign countenance, and his hand pressed her's with 
such affection, as convinced her, that he thought 
there was something worth living for. She was 
now satisfied, that he would not put an eivd lo \a& 
existence; though she scarcely hoped> VIIli^X ^sc^ 
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veterate as that of drunkenness. This, she thouglit^ | 
could only be accomplished by domestic comioili 
or by the influence of religion ; which, when it 
is established in the heart, regulates all the pas^ 
«ions, and destroys every evil — ^from this, Mabd 
had some hopes, as she knew that George's vene- 
ration for religion was unshaken. No oaths or 
blasphemies had ever escaped his lips, even in the 
midst of intoxication, or when great provocations 
had excited his angcn 

Philip Moore, a neighbour of George's, who 
was almost always drunk, made it his business to 
inveigle as many people as he coulJ into his bad 
ways. Having formerly observed the sober cofr 
duct of George, and believing that his principles 
were good, he did not attempt to corrupt him, 
nor did he like the society of a person so different 
Srom himself. But when George had unhaf^ly 
fallen into the habit of drinking, Philip looked 
upon him as his destined prey. At the gaming- 
tables he had often emptied the pockets of labour- 
ers, carmen, or tradesmen; but George being a 
farmer, was a much more dct»irable prize. The 
gulph which is placed between good and bad ac- 
tions, vice, and virtue no longer lay between them. 
No contrivance or allurements were spared by 
Philip to draw George as far into the paths w 
wickedness as himself. He soon drained the purs^ 
which was already very much exhausted. George 
had scarcely recovered from the desperate resolu- 
tion of committing suicide, when Philip came to 
ask him to play a game of cards with a set of fool-' 
ish young fellows, by which he would make up 
all his losses. George had the courage to refuse, 
Philip went out, and iu a few minutes a child 
rushed in, crying that his father was dead. The 
child was Philip's. George and his aunt hastened 
to the place wliere the unhappy man had dropped 
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>wn in an apoplectic fit.''^ Geor^ bad often heard 
s aunt express her fears that this would be tlie 
id of Philip, as similar instances bad passed uu- 
fir her observation. It was visible to George, 
lat intoxication was the sole cause of this awTul 
rait. The conviction of it flashjed strongly upon 
is mind, and filled him with the deepest remorse 
)r his past conduct, and with thank&ilncss, that 
,e had not yet sunk so deep in misery. 

As the neighbours stood round the lifeless liody, 
bey related to each other all the fatal conse- 
[uiences of intoxication which they had witnessed 
►T heard of. One of them who had just returned 
rom Dublin, had sei^n a man tried for murder, 
vhich he had committed in a fit of intoxication. * 
flnotber told a story of an acquaintance of hia 
>wn, who was drowned while m that state.* He 
vas one of a company of carmen', and had fallen 
>ff his car, crossing a river, in the middle of the 
flight, and was not missed by his companions till 
tiext morning. Pat Kelly desired them to look 
no farther than a few doors off, where a neighbour . 
•WM then dying of a lingering disease, in conse- 
C)uence of habitual drunkenness,*. and had reduced 
Sisfimiily to the lowest ebb of distress. George 
listened to all these stories with silent at|;cntion. 
Involuntary prayers escaped lum, that he .might 
be delivered from future temptations. He assisted 
in carrj'ing home the lifeless body. But how could 
Hiqr present such a spectacle to his unhappy wife 
and children ? With patient industry, the poor 
widow andlier eldest daughter were spinning and' 
knitting stockings for the worthless man : they 
irere bare-footed themselves, their clothes scarcely 
cx>vered them, and hunger was pictured in their 
x>antenances. Some of tbe children were literally 
mScedy and lying in bed for this reason ; and tlius 

* Facta. 
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were deprived of air, exercise, and tbe Ictmi 
which they might have, obtained at a cfaaritu 
school. George saw, that all this miserjc was 
casioned br the intemperance of "his former a 

I)anion, \ he priceof one glass of whiskey wq 
laye purchased a breakfast for two or thiei 
them. These reflections made a strong imp] 
sion upon George's mind ; but the state pz 
family when the lifeless body was presented 
them, was still more impressive. It awakened 
the affectionate feelings of his heart, and we 
happy to relate, that no persuasicMis of his comp 
ions could induce him to taste -strong liquor, 
he had overcome the wish for it, and had hab 
uted himself to staying at home ; albeit, com: 
was far from takin? up its abode in his turbul 
dwelling : but be had found, that an uneasy c 
science, and internal confusion was much har 
to endure, than even the discord created by 
temper of his wife. 

Jenny had so often Tcxedji and sometimes 
jurcd her neighbours, that she was not belo 
by them. She thought it a meanness to bear v 
any affront:; but -so far from raising her coi 
<|ucnce by what she called her high spirit, she- 
only ridiculed, and met with various iittmiliati( 
When she entered a neighbour's, hous^ som« 
them were afraid to take notice of her ; otl 
took pleasure in sfiBronting her, which always 1 
the desired effect; and the moment she wentatn 
they spoke of her either with ridicule or comj 
mon. She had trusted so much to her pass! 
being "over in a minute," that she thought noth 
of quarrelling with a neighbour. She flatte 
herself it would be over in a minute with them 1 
but it was not easy for them to forgive or foi 
the abusive expressions she used to tnem, or 
injury she did their characters by a hasty m 
spoken of them to the first person she met. 
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Ibese accounts, she sa^ dislike expressed in i\\c 
countenances of many of her neighbours, coolness 
ui their manners, or bitterness in their expressions. 
She attributed all thi&to the horddiips, the cruelty, 
the pride, the jealousy, or the envy of the world, 
^''hen she had nothing to lay to the charge of any 
individual, she tinted her spleen on the world in 
general. She was angry bodi with those^ who 
owed her money, and with people to whom she 
^iras in debt. Ihe first was natural enough, and 
the last either dunned her, or she expected to be 
dunned by them. But what is more extraordinary, 
die was often displeased with her benefactors, ci- 
ther because she felt undeserving of their kindness^ 
or that their oi&rings were too small, or that ihcy 
creased obliging her too soon. But it is in vain to 
sndeavour to account for the whims of ill-tem- 
leered pecqple: they themselves know not what they 
are vexed a(t» The fact is, that every circum^- 
stancc is distorted by their own imaginations. 
Jenny's opposite neighbour had very cross and 
troublesome children ; one of them threw her 
little barking dog, which was neither a favourite 
at home or abroad, into a stagnant pool of water, 
which nearly fronted Jenny's house. She happen* 
ed to see the deed-— her indignaticm rose, not that 
she cared about die dog, but that her dog should 
be thus insulted. She immediately^ ran out, and 
threw the little boy into the same pool. His mo- 
ther was justly offended : the two women scolded: 
each other, and the little boy's mother tlircatened 
to summon Jenny before a magistrate — ^lier hus- 
band encouraged her to do so. During Jenny'0 
passion, she was regfurdless of all those threats^, 
and was even pleasra with the prospect of reveng- 
ing hemdf in a solemn manner; for her displea- 
sure so much magnified the faults of the boy and 
his mother, that she thought the revenge she had 
ah%ady taken, insufficient to their deserts. But 
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"^'hen her passion subsided, i;he discovered licr' 
own superior fault; and the terror of appearing 
before a magistrate wrought such a dbwnfidlta 
her pride, that she went to her adversaiys cid)in, 
and on her knees, implored forgiveness. The sane 
violent temper which drove her into such fiiry anfl 
revenge, magnified to her imagination, the dianger 
of appearing before a person in authority, whose 
deliberatejudgement could not be changed by the 
tears or tlireats of a passionate woman. She' 
luiew that the law must, and ought to take iti 
• course. With some reluctance the mother of the 
little boy yielded to her entreaties. While under 
the impression ^ this humiliating circumstance^ 
Jenny held all violent proceedings in proper con- 
tempt. Nevertheless, she took a dislike to this 
woman, which she never conquered. It has often 
been observed, that ill-tempered people take dis- 
likes to those they have injured, on that very ae- 
counL 

It lias been remarked, that the irregularities of 
Jenny's temper infiuenc^ all her domestic conduct 
and affairs. One evening that she was washing 
clothes, and her diild was unusually peevish with 
getting teeth, she forgot to boil potatoes for her 
husband's supper, Mabel had gentlv reminded 
her of it, ana then proposed doing it nerself ; but 
finding either the one or the other was disagreeable 
to Jenny, «he said nomore. George had been^work- 
ing alldw, and was gathering in his little harvest 
by moon-ught ; he felt deserving of a comfortable 
.meal, and of a pleasant reception. 

When he entered, fatigued and hungry, and saw 
no sign of his supper, and aslittle appearance ofgood 
humour, he expressed both surprise and displea^ 
sure. Jenny*s temper immediately took fire, her 
eyes flashed rage, her lips quivereu ; she flew from 
one. end of the cabin to the other ; boxed the sick 
child for crying, who cried the more ; over-turned 
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Hie stools and tubs which she?" Jiad irregularly left 
in the middle of die floors and over-set a sauce- 
pan of hot water, upon her aunt's foot. The 
more she hurried, the more confusion she made ; 
nnd the increasing confusion increased her nigc* 
In-going out of the house for water, the affrighted. 
dog^.Tan under her feet ; she tumbled over him, he 
yelped, she knocked hini on the head* with the 
pail she had in her hand, tlicn thi'ew her feverish 
frame on the next chair, while she l)f)nnd up a cut 
upon her leg, occasioncfl by the tult. Her eldest* 
little- girl attacked the dog with a stick, because 
he had hurt her mother. Mabel, who was aa 
afflicted, but a quiet witness of all thi? commo- 
tion, being afraid the dbg would bite the child^ 
and being shocked at such early cruelty, rebuked- 
her with the utmost mildness* " Your aunt,'* 
•aid the misguided Jenny, " is glad the dog threw 
me down — she won't fct you beat him, because 
she hates your mammy. Is not your aunt a Tery 
bad woman ?" *< No, no," answered the chil(^ 
** aunt Mabel is not a bad woman, she is the best 
of us alL" Jenny declared she woidd no longer 
Kve in a house, where her children were taught fo- 
liate her, and where, even the dogs were allowed to 
torment her. She threw on her cloak, and limped 
ont of the house as fast as she was able. In her 
eonfuMon she did not recollect the pool opposite 
to b^r house — she tumbled into it» Her agitated 
blood was thus suddenly chilled — she v;as terrified,. 
believing it to be a deadly chill. All dripping and 
trembling, she returned to her house — her bus- 
band ana Mabel seing her deplorable condition, . 
stripped her, and put her into a warm bed : they 
used every means in their power to restore hey 
natural warmth, but in vain. Next day it was 
ec|ually impossible to cool her, or to quench her 
liiirst. Poor Jenny's sufferings were gteall^ ^^?r 
mented by her own impatience. Balliet ^Vcow^gJsx. 
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GOon iV.il'.Hl, iicr spirits were fled, and dnring tlie 
lutci'vais of reason, she cleaved to Mabel* for com- 
ibrt and smiport, in-so-niuch that sho> would sel- 
dom suficr her to leave her bed side. Her reco- 
very was long doubtfuL During this tedious time 
of suffering, she became fully sen^ble <£ the 
beauty and excellence of a well regulated temper, x 
and of t!ie deformity and inconveiueixce of unco- 
verned pussions. ^' Ah, my dear-aunty" saidsne^ 
*^ you know the value of a mild temper, and in me 
you have seen the misfortune of being peevish and 
angry : then I entreat tliat you will watch over my 
px)or babies, tell them how good it ieto bepatieB^ 
and quiet, and regular, and th^u evcary hurry of 
buhincss will settle by degrees. Surely when I 
havo been sick, and you had to mind the houiei 
beside taking good cai*e of me, I wondered how job 
did every thing without any bustle. And dear Biusti 
tell my children, that wlien they are on a death- 
bed, they will wonder why they thought it worth 
while to be uneasy or angry about trifies ; at 
such a time, the most vexatious things will u>- 
pear trifling. They would then give all the world 
that they had never wronged or offended any bo* 
dy. Nothing now feels so pleasant to me, as the 
recollection of having sometimes restrained my 
passion, when your advice has taken efiect upon 
me. And tell my poor children, they don't know 
the moment it may please iQod to end their lives. 
And oh ! how dreadful to die in the midst of -one's 
anger.? The good woman promised t6 attend to 
the children, if Jenny was not spared to them) 
and to give them the best advice she was capable 
of. She said to her husband, << George, if ever 
you think of marrying again, make yourself ao» 

Sainted with the temper of your wife. You 
ow I was counted handsome, yet who thought 
any thing about me when I was in a ^ passion. 
JVdihei* beauty, nor xiche?, xvot bem^ a clever 
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Kowe-Keeper, oonld make iro to you* for tlicr 
irantofa^ood temper. Afa, George! you know, 
low nmch we all suffered by my passion : and 
ncwr, my dear Gecftrce, will you forgiTC mo, or* 
¥31 you only remcsmber me, 1:^ the raflfci'ings I 
have caused you ?" ** Foi^ive you ! How can 
yoa ask me 8i^ a question at this time ? Surely, 
1 always forgave you when you were in hetdtn. 
Thanks to my aunt, I was taught not to dwell 
updn past injuries. My dear Jeimy, I shall re- 
member you as the choice of my youth, and 
as the mother of my children; and any dis- 
pleasure you have shewn, me, I shall reflect 
upon, as caused by your anxiety for the wel- 
Sre of the family." " Ah," replied Jennj'^, faint- 
ly, "who can say, that even-tempered ))eaple don't 
foigive injuries as soon. as hasty people; surely^ 
it is good temper which teaches us to make the best, 
both of the present and the past." It may be 
your comfort after I am gone, that I had this 
loBg fit of sickness, which has taught me so much, 
and prevented me from leaving the world, without 
Sorgivmgf or being forgiveiL by my fellow-crea- 
tures, and a^ipearing befoi'c the Lord, who has so 
olten commanded us to lore and forgive one ano- 
tiicr." The night after these oon\<i'rsations,. Jen- 
ny sunk into a state of stupor.. The wound on 
her leg iuid shown. fF^^mptoms of mortification 
early in th^ disease., 'jfbis iatal symptom was now 
confirmed, and die penitent Jennv closed a life^ 
much of wliich was consumed in fruitless anger, 
and but few of her actions afforded lier any subject 
for pleasing Tefieetions, That countenance,/ivhich 
once bloomed in youthful beauty, or was convul^ 
with anger^ now lay stiff and motionless. 

George's pro)>erty had been almost all squan- 
dered 'by Jenny's bad management, and he was 
too heartless to improve his situatvotu lll.t)X^\\»At 
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a poor prospect for her old age; but she w 
tieiit and resigned, looking forward wit& 
liope, to that region, where every thing is i 
dii^trlbuted, all losses repaired, and affli 
comtbrted* George sold his interest in his L 
order to pay his debts; he only reserved i 
garden, his house, and a few roods of p 
ground. He became a day-labourer, an 
afforded by his aunt all the assistance i 
power. Under her mild and judicious'*^ 
ment, the temper of the children improvec 
they became an increasing delight to the! 
father. 

Arthur Murphy, the landlord, was sab; 
a violent ciiolick, which threatened bis Hie 
time it attacked him. He was hated by his : 
bours, and not much better liked by the wn 
servants who lived with him. In his illness, 
the possession of money or land could m 
his pain, or compose his agitated mind, he i 
sent for Mabel — he knew he had injured h< 
he did not read it in her countenance — he: 
resolution, and soothing advice was the onh 
he could lay hold of. At length hisdisorder at 
his worn-out constitution with so much vie 
as to put a period to his existence. Duri 
last illness, Mabel never left him. After his 
a memorandum was founds in his own 
writing, by which it appeared that hehad wi 
Mabel, in not renewing her lease, to ato 
which, he left lier the same piece of groi 
the small rent whicli he paid for it himself, 
one rgoiced that Mabel had a prospect of ; 
ing her latter days in ease and comfort. . 
her, she thanked Providence, ^ and enjoyc 
prosperity with the same humility that si 
endured adversity. 

George had now something to work upo: 
rcco vered J;jg gpirits, and, in due time, he m 
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►rthy young woman, who was not. extremely 
Isome, but whose face was more pleasing the 
er she was kiaown. Mabel lived with this 
yy couple for many years : she enjoyed, tolera- 
health, and the wrinkles of old age were not 
to rob her countenance of tlmt serenity which 
cates a good mind and a happy temper, 
respecting Pat Kelly and his wife, there re» 
us little to be said, for though instances of kUid- 
y and mutual forbearance are the supports of 
lestic happiness; yet being more easily felt 
I described, they make no great £gure ui a 
y. Pat had become fond of grog while he 
at sea ; but the jsmiles of his wife, and the 
earing prattle of his children became more 
aging, and afforded him so much pleasanter 
HTtions when he lay down at night, or was ab- 
; from them, that he never foxxnA, it necessary. 
laVe recousse to the botdeia order to raise his 
its. 
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THE SCOTCH PLOUGHMAK. 



)(r. Nugbkt lived in a part of Irdwdf mhete tke 
modern improvements in farming were not on* 
derstpod, and where the poor were remarki^bly 
idle and ignorant* He had read in the newqia* 
pers of Scotch ploughs and Scotch ploiKrhmen» 
and being desirons to cultivate his land mer the 
best manner, he wrote to JVfr. Frazer, his frieod in 
Edinburgh, to request that he would send him 
these two great instruments of agriculture. Mr* 
Nugent hearing that Scotchxnen were very eager 
to leave their own country, imagined that both 
the above-mentioned articles would arrive in a 
very short time, but he was disappointed. Mr. 
¥razer had not been negligent in making inqui« 
Ties, and in going in person to seek out an expert 
ploughman ^r his friend ; but some of them were 
unwilling to transplant their young families, others 
were reaping the reward of the industry with 
which they had cultivated their own little fidds 
0nd gardens. Many adventurous young men 
were to be found, wVio wete \»^ ^xwsv^ 



fKi fe*aT«l, but iiUsy Hud either im oldliither or ih4» 
ther, or uncle, or aunt, whom no considerations 
oonld induce them to desert; and not a loan 
would think of hiring liimselfy even for one seiH 
son, to work at a distance from his famllj^ wli^ 
night stan-e or be^ in hi& absence. Mr. Nugent ■ 
was surprised at this acoouBi, as^ be knew that uin^ 
ny of his own tenants made it their practice to g« 
to England, or to a distant part of Ireland, during^- 
the busy season ; while their wures and diildreii 
went to begi and the lieuse was locked up during / 
their absence. 

Repeated disappcMntments did not discourage > 
Mr. Fn.zer from continuing bis inqniry, and at 
length the desired person was discovered. Hk 
name was Andrew Macdonald. . His mother, who 
had been long a widow^. had died a few months 
before, and he had not^ceased grieving for the ob- 
j^t of his tender care. . Hia only sister was mar- 
ried, and, Andrew's ties to lufr-iiative country were 
loosened. Mr. Erazer was directed to nirnidb« 
him with money to ctefiray . his. expoises on the 
journey.. Tint, plough was easily procured j an4 
both maa and plough arrived safely at Mr. Nu- 
eent's. . Itiis gentleman was surprised that An* 
arew. stood erect befove him, and w^th a blunt ci* 
Tility,^ reqiiested^e know where he wa3 to lodge. 
iJhatniglit.i He was informed, and also told, that . 
lie should have something to eat and driiik imme-^ 
dintely. « Andrew thanked his new master, but 
said! he vnis neither hungry iior dry. ** If-vdo. 
please," said he, ^^ I will idiew you thfe account of my - 
expenses on the journey .*' ^* You need shew me no ■ 
account, said Mr. Nugeht, I <mlered Mf. Fvtaev 
to give yon what money he thought proper, undi 
I won't give you a farthing more." 

«* I never wronged any one^** replied Andr^i^^ 
^ «Bd if vou take the trouble to look .Qx«t fj^ 
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account) you will see that I don'l want to wtdng 
you:' 

*' That is tlie old story over again,'' said Mr^^ 
Nugent, ^^ I hear this every day of my life^ ancS- 
yet not a day passes but I am wronged." 

" My accoiuit -will shew you," replied the pa-^ 
lignt Scotchman : ^Mf I was in my own deaJC 
cqpintry, my won! would be taken, But I cann^^^ 
,MfXp^t this where I am not known ; for which 
lign'l have kept an exaA account." 

" Yoiir account," said Mr. Nugent, ** who 
for your accounts ? I don't want a clerk, I wan 
a good ploughman. I want a man that can mak^ 
straight lines in a field, and not crooked ones oi^ 
paper." 

" In my country," reph'ed Andrew, " the sam^ 
hand can guide the plougli and the pen. We cai^ 
cultivate our fields, and calculate the expenses o0 
cultivation. However, Sir, since you won't runM 
your eye over my accomit, I shall give you th 
change I owe you without any more ado. But 
must first look at my account to see how much^ 
it is." 

Andrew then opened his box, and carefidly took, 
up the litde articles which it contained ; laying* 
them on one side, till he met with hispocket-book^ 
which was of good black leather. His master 
ey^ him all the while with attention, and won- 
&red that a ploughman should have all these con* 
leniencies. Andrew opened his account, and re- 
marked that he owed Mr. Nugent 1 Is. 7i<i.—- 
<* Could not you say half a guinea at once?" said 
his master: Andrew repeated, ^^ the money. Sir, 
is exactly 1 Is. lidJ* This transaction raised An- 
drew's character and abilities Very much in the 
intimation of his master, who, without consider- 
ing whether his own mind would change, or whe* 
ther Andrew's future conduct would merit his 
amSdencc, promised the ^oxmg ^\T«kxv\t<!«t «^ Ws>uia 
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uidgArden rent free, for the ensuing year: pro« 
vided he would pay some little attention, which 
would net be troublesome, to the general business 
of the farm, in addition to his work. Andrew 
thanked his master, and expressed his hope that 
Mch an agreement might be advantageous to both 
parties. ^< If it is profitable to you, what need yon 
Aiind whether it is so to me or not ?' But Andfew 
^eil knew that the good fortune which was da- . 
pendent on his master, must be of short durations' 
'f he was unsuccessful. 

'* I don't wish," said he, ^* to injure another by 
'^y own success, and I know very well, if this 
^ode will not answer you, it can't long be of any 
*^cnefit to me." 

" Very well," retorted his master, ** I perceive 
^<m are a cunning rogue, that can see before you; 
^ut they say a Scotchman can't see before him 
^hen he fiices his native country." Andrew look- 
^ grave at being called a rogue; the joke on his 
C^oimtry did not please him any better, and not- 
^withstanding his master's fair promises, ho felt no 
|>artiaL'ty for, nor confidence in a man who doubt* 
^ his word one minute, ofiered to reward him 
for common honestv the next, and in almost the 
same breath, called him a rogue, and jested on 
bis dear native country. If he had possessed lesr 
patience, and less good sense, the Scotchman 
would have packed up his box, and returned to 
that dear native country without farther delay; 
but he had accustomed himself to reason upon 
passing oceurrences, and to endure difficulties, 
which determined biioi to give his present situation 
a fair trial. It waH probable his master might be 
as good as his word, and if he should not, Andrew 
felt assured^ that his own superior knowledge^ of 
fkrming, where it was so ill understood, wouM^in- 
sure him success in the employ of another^ iC xtfA 
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Mr. Niigent lay Ions in bed, his labourers fool 
advantage of this, ana- never went to their work 
till late in the morning. Andrew had no 
idea of receiving payment for eight houn 
worki and dohig only four or six, therefore 
lie was alwap early in the field, and surprised hit 
master every day by the quantity, as well as the 
neatness of his worik. He soon perceived that the 
labourers disliked him on account of the compa- 
tisons made betwixt his> diligence and their ne- 

glect. They even dared to censure him for hit. 
idustry, and took occasion to disoblige him ma- 
ny ways; but he was not to be intimidated, far 
less corrupted. A Scotchman is naturally coura- 
geous, and conscious integrity made Andrew stand, 
•o upright am(Higst his enemies, that they found. 
it impossible to mghten him, or move him from 
the "firm purpose oCfais soul.'' Andrewhad a good 
Keart and a clear head ; he saw through the rault$ 
of his new companions^ good dispositions, which- 
wanted and deserved cultivation. He loved his 
Creator, of course he loved bis fellow creatures j 
and thankfiil for tiie benefits he had received irom . 
education, he thought it right to share them with 
others; therefore, whenever he saw a hint would be 
iprell taken, he failed not to throinr before them thd 
duty they owed to dieir master, and the happiness 
diey wouklfeel at baring done their duty, bemdes die 
^alue of a good character is the eyes of the world.. 
He found die warm and. generous Irish heart htis 
' open to advice when it was given in a gentle, kind 
manner, without assuming a superiority over them* 
Then be was always willing to instruct them in 
i\ie best method of dcung work ; and in a mannef 
io humble, quiet, and civil, that it was it pleasured 
to learn any tiling firom him ; they found nim also 
ready to oWige them in any thing consi^teut with , 
hw duty to his mtister, and 'tfius hi« influence eon*^- 
tinually increased, as did their happinesa nod H^ 



^Mrii, iviien an accidental circumttauce raised 
fitill higher in esteem. 

One morning, soon after Andrew luui gone t» 
his work, he heard a boy cry out £br help in the 
next field. He sprung over tlie fence, and found 
that a cow which belonged to one of his fellow 
workmen^ had fallen into a deep pit. The little 
boy had been left to watch that the cow should 
Bot go near ^is pit ; he had neglected hia b^si^ 
nessy'and was now in the utmost afflicticm. He 
. proposed to Andrew to kill the cow, haul her up 
with Kypes, and say she had met with an accident 
elsewhere. Andrew paid no attention to such ad^ 
vice, but silently putting his hand to bis forehead^ 
considered for a few minutes what was to be done. 
The result waSt that with all speed, he returneil 
to the house, yoked a cart and horae, end brought 
a load of manure to the side of the pit. lie 
emptied the cart, luid seat the boy for another.. 
He threw the manure by little and little into the 
))il^ the cow still trod upon it, and was thus gKa^- 
dually rused to thelevel of thefiidd,andvi^ked out 
almost uidiurt** Hie boy's snqH-ise and gratitude- 
prompted him to t^ his father the whole sto^^ 
rit the risk of a beating for bis avdiessBefSy and 
this goed-uatured andi iegisniowi action, gained 
for Andrew the ¥eBeradon of the litde boy, the 
friendship of 1ms iianuly, and the adiairatioiB €»f the 
veidibottrhood. 

Andrei became a frequent visiier to the fiunily 
«f James Kens^, a slater. His homm was the 
most decent in the neighbourhood, and has wife and 
daughters themogtiMUstrious. Honor, tbeeldest^ 
was a pretty girl^aivmys dressed ptain, though per«* 
fcetly clean, and was remaifceble for lM;r good temper 
Aad kind heart. Of thia aa instance ocourned, 
vhich it HMy not be ixitruaive te introdeee here. 
Honor hearing thi^ h/ar fKig^^DW^ Mdly Lenn 

* A ficoidi genleinial tiipd «ll aMM ^^ ia 4e 

"Countgr KOdare, 
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Hon, was sick, went to visit her, and in order to 
entertain her, while she sat by her bedside, she talk- 
ed of every pleasant circumst^cc which had late- 
ly occurred, for she believed Molly's complaint 
.was chiefly on her spirits. When she mentioned 
the success of Mary Carty, who was nursing for 
•Mi*8. Simpson, she observed that Molly grew pale: 
.•« What ails you, Molly," inquired her young 
•friend, who was not a little surprised at the replys 
^< I never hear of that woman but it makes me 
-sick, and it is she that is the cause of my sickness 
this minute." And tlien observing Honor look- 
ed astonished, she proceeded with a long stonr of 
.one neighbour having overheard another neigh- 
bour, that was told by another in confidence^ wat 
a fellow servant of Mary Carty's heard her telling 
her mistress, that Molly Lennon had not taken 
-proper care of the child that she had nursed for 
.Mrs. Simpson. *^ Why, I tell you, continued the 
sick woman, it scalds my very heart that such a 
thing should be said of me, and I as fond, aye^ 
fonder of little Henry Simpson, my .darling, beau- 
tiful baby, than ever I was of my own poor cre<^ 
tures ! Did not I give him as much white bread 
as he could eat, when my own had hardly enough 
4if potatoes. And more than that, she told her 
mistress, that I put his little elegant clothes upon 
my own brats. I took a pain in my stomach the 
mmute I heard it, and it's long before I'll get the 
better of it ; but she is making her fortune there, 
and going to be set up in a shop, and thought 
ever so much about ; she that only nursed one 
little girl, and I that nursed two fine boys, 
•here I am as you see me." Honor did not con- 
tradict what she knew nothing about ; but while 
Molly was speaking, she resolved to relieve her 
from this distress, it it was in her power, for she 
•was unwilling to believe that Mary Carty could be ' 
so b|tse as to endeavour to rain another, in order 
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ly with a countenance even more pleasant than 
usual, land had the satisfaction of telling her, that 
she heard a letter rHkad from Mrs. Simpson, in 
which she praised Molly Lcnnon's care very much, 
<and particularly mentioned the great account she 
had, of her affixation to Master Henry, which she 
heard from nurse Carty. Molly sat up in her 
bed in amazement, and said she felt as if she had 
awoke from a frightful dream^ Then Honor, 
with great modesty and gentleness, ventured to re» 
present to her neighbour, that she might have 
been «pared all this uneasiness, if she had consi- 
dered that it is very common for a story first 
to be misunderstood, then to be told with ex- 
aggerations, and to be repeated again and again, 
by people who, without intending to tell lies, 
give it the colour of their own passions or hu- 
mours, for which reason. Honor begged her friend 
would hereafter always hope for the best, till she 
could satisfy herself of the ti*uth of a story at the 
fountain head. 

The character of Honor, more than her beauty, 
made an impression on Andrew's heart ; he never 
saw her but she brought his sister to his recollec- 
tion, and as he listened to her singing at her wheel, 
he thought the Irish songs were almost as sweet 
as the Scotch. Indeed, he found a great si- 
milarity between the Irish language and the 
Erse, and he was willing to persuade him* 
self,' and his new friends were very willing to 
be persuaded, that the Irish and Scotch had ori- 
ginally been one nation. He found the better he 
knew the people he lived amongst, the stronger 
claim they bad upon his regard; but especially 
his afiToction for young Honor increased, and he 
offered her his hand. Andrew was a comely 
young man, and so well educated, according to 
the custom of his country, that he was a fit oom« 
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piinion tor a tradesman's or fanner'^ daughtn; i.r 
I It:Tior was of this opinion, but her father and mo- 
ttuT would not hear of their daughter marryii^ n 
ploughman. Andrew was sorely tiisupppointed 
wii'.'ii he was dosiretl to think no move c^t* ihefiM 
for whom he had a most sincere tcflfeotion, ffnaoic 
fouiid it impossible to look towards anyone ehe 
tor a wife. Honor was c<]uaHy steady m lier at- 
tnchment to hiin, but she submitted to h^ fate 
Her sense of duty nnd his sense of tionour, would 
not permit them to thitfk of a dandestane mai^ 
riuge, but various modes of life occurred Ho the ' 
lovtr, instead of folio wi rig the plonfrh, which wasthe 
cause of his di.sapporntment. However, he drs- 
ini-ssod all tliese scheme* from Iris mind, and re- 
' solved to adliere to that business which he tinder^- 
stood well, and which he hoped would gt'aduaQy 
be the means of ])romotii^ hnn ton situation in 
life more a^rreeablc to James K<»iagh. To be* 
come a steward, or to have a farm ol his own was 
iiis highest aim, and thi:^ he kept constmitly in his 
view. No discoura<rcnients were able to destroy 
his ho]H»s : I Ic would say in bis own mind, ** Itl 
with ail my straggle, 1 cannot atttrin eilher oJF 
thwo, I shall, notwithstanding, be the richer 
ploiiichniaii by my industry." By indefatigable 
oxerLloiis, \ix) had rendered h:i]f an acre of ground, 
i\n riciie.^t little field on the tv)\v!i-land. His gar- 
den was also well cultiT:ir*)<l, and siipDlied him 
with u constant successioii of trrjr . All this was 
iloiic before or after w(nkir.g riours. Andrew's 
leisure would have passed heavily and sorrowfully 
along, so far from his native land, and labouring 
under disappointed love, but tor these occupations, 
and in wet or whitry evenings, he amused and im- 
proved himself reading. He had broug^it a small 
collection of books with him from Scotland, and 
he borrowed some from the country school-master. 
Sitnnted as Andrew was, \t \% \«o\i\3^a^ft\« tblV^m 
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have had recourse to the alehonse or gaming-ta* 
ble, were it not for his love of reading. With de- 
light and peculiar animation^ he used to describe 
Che Sundays and the winter evenings, he had spent 
in former times with his mother and sister. Ano-^ 
ther employment of his leisure, wah planning a 
little benefit society ; he was so much beloved and 
esteemed, that he accomplished it with less diffir 
culty than he expected. Each labourer laid aside 
a peimy a-week, and Andrew prevailed upon his 
master to take charge of the money, himself keep- 
ing the accounts, and relieving Mr. Nugent of any 
trouble, except to receive and hand out the mo-> 
ncy. This penny entitled the subscriber to re^ 
ceive one shilling per week in sickness,, and was 
'found to be a great advanti^ ta Aem.. M)*. Niw 
gent perceiving how useful this little fund was, in» 
creased it by faik own bounty, and becoming more 
and more int^ested in the concerns cxf his poor te» 
nantry, his attachment to them increased, which 
of course was repaid by theirs to him. Thus, this 
young man, by his peiiseverance, honesty, andl 
good sense, was the ineans of a material refi>i;Uia^ 
tion in that part of the country, and botli land^ 
lord and tenants, had cause to love the name of 
Andrew Macdonald. 

The agent of a gentleman who Fesided in Enff^ 
land, haa long been casting a wistful eye i^n the^ 
JScotchman, with whose assistance he thought be 
wo.uld reform the land, so as to surprise his em* 
ployer. He often threw out hints to Andrew^ 
but in vain. At lenjrth be spoke out, and offered 
liim a bribe to leave nis present mast<^ : Andrew 
was proof against the bribe, but proposed that the 
agent should speak openly to Mr. Nugent on the 
subject ; but this the agent did not choose to do. 
The labourers on Mr. Nugent's land, who loved 
and valued Andrew too much to be willing to Io«a 
fiiw, contrived to let their xnastet VnON^ oS. ^^ 
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transaction, and he determined to reward the jn^=— 
tegrity of his ploughman, by letting him have terx- 
acres of land at* a moderate rent, on condition thut^ 
he woidd continue to plough for him till he had « 
instructed anotlier, to be able to supply his place* 
Andrew taught a- man on hrs own ground, aucT- 
madc him so expert, that he was soon able to re- 
sign an employment which had beeii such a bar to ' 
his happinessr He-was now a small farmer, and 
about this time, his master falling sick, as he had' 
neither son or steward to attend to his business,- 
. he left the management of it to Andrew, who had' 
more work done und^r his inspection in one 
month, than his master ever had got accomplilhed- 
in two. 'Yet the horses looked well, and the tooli - 
and ttickliiigs were all in good order ; and what 
surprised Sfr. Nugent still more, Andrew brought 
him a clear, well written account of all the money 
which he had paid and received. All notes and 
receipts were carefully filed,' and nothing ^«»» 
astray: For this, Andi^ew took no merit to himsd^ 
he had but simply performed his duty,' and. should 
have blamed himself, or another, who* had done 
less in the like circumstances. The consequeiice 
was, that Mr. Nugent made Andfew his steward^ 
and now being both a farmer and a steward, he 
renewed his proposals to Honor^. and they 'were 
united with the hearty good will of her parentSk. 
Many wondered at Andrew's patience in waiting 
for Honor, and at his faith in hoping his situationi 
would alter, to which Andrew replied,' ** I^itiMoe 
and a good fire would roast an ox v Patience^ and 
warm affection gained me a good wlfe»''' 



HIGH SPIRIT. 



In the course of Tom 'Flanagan's life, Tie ex- 
p^icneed many inconveniences, vexations, and 
lossesy by proiSss^ing to have v^at'fae called a good 
'spirit. Tom's father and grand-fetlidr were bom 
in the town in which they lived and died, and in 
which Tom also was bom. They were a very 
honest &mily — they were smiths, and always had 
as much work as they could accomplisii, for their 
neighbours cave them the preference to people 
with whom they were less acquainted. Tom sue* 
ceedcd Iris fatlier in his business ; and being bis 
only child, he idso possessed a little property which ^ 
his iktlier had gathered by his industry, rle was 
e]ttremely ' clever, but not so diligent as' his fore- 
fathers had been. Dcpendihgtipon the friendship 
and preference of his neighbours, he did not take • 
sufficient pains to be punctual, as to the time in 
which the work was expected to be done, or ex- ' 
act in obeying orders, >vhich induced those whom ' 
he ^disappointed to employ other smilViib% T\i\tL^^ 
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fesented this — he was offended, and ireqnently 
spoke in his family of the ingratitude and selfisk- 
ness which he experienced, and how difiercntlvhis 
father had been treated. Neither himself nor his fih 
mily were conscious that the fault lay in his owncon- 
duct, and not in the customers; his wife and cliil- 
dren, joining with hitn in his complaints, they excited 
one another to be discontented with their situation, 
and this they called a good spirit, which scomedto 
put up with affronts. Yet diis spirit, far from in- 
suring them respect, was the cause of it daily di- 
minishing ; and though Tom was an honest man, 
and of moral conduct, he found himself going 
back in the word, for want of constant employ- 
ment ; but instead of endeavouring to recall lus 
customers, he maintained his high spirit, and 
proposed to his family their removing to another 
place. It was their joint opinion, that neglect 
from strangers would be more easily endured than 
that which they fancied they experienced from their 
old neighbours. Tom Flanagan felt some secret re- 

Sets when a conclusion was come to for leaving 
e place to which he was accustomed from his in- 
fancy ; tlie fields where he gathered cowslips, a^d 
the trees which he had climbed when a boy. Ma- 
ny tender circumstances of his eurly fiiendship 
rose to his recollection^ and would have softened 
down his high spirit, if he had not unfortunately 
struggled against his better feelings, and if he jbad 
not desired his cousin, Jemmy Crawford, to in- 
t{uire for a situation for him in tlie town whete he 
kept a sliop. He was almost sorry when Jemmy 
l^^rawford wrote to him, that at the head inn of 
the town a good smith was now wanted, for Tom's 
heart ycanicd 'more and more towarcls his old 
neighbours, wlirnn lie believed he could still live 
comfortably with. But to draw back how woqid 
let down his high spirit so much, that be diamissed 
«11 thoughts -of it, and Uc left hia native place and 
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eighbours with an affected air of IiuUBer- 
aiid disdain, which they repaid in the sanur 
?r, though a long look, and a wish that they 

do well, pursued the departing fiunily. 
len the Flanagans arrived at their new place 
)de, they were kindly welcomed by their 
I Crawford, who had a very agreeable, and 
'f good woman to his wife^ two boys, and a 
, modest girl, about sixteen years of age. 
were invited to their house till their own 
at into repair ; and the idea which the Fla* 
.8 entertained of the spirit of their cousin, 
y Crawford, was much raised by their being 
i^es to a proposal which he made to his wife, 
rhich he ,was the more ready to make, be-^ 
they were present, and to maintain, because 
N their surprise and admiration rose^ whila 
pported his dignity. " I tell you," says Jem- 
3 his wife Kitty, " our Sally is a right sort 
^rl, pretty and genteel, and it is a thousand 

she should not be set off tp the best advan- 

The Squire's daughters are not so good- 

ig ; and if she got a litde of such learning 

y are getting, I think it would be only what 

worthy of." ** My dear Jemmy," replied 
iser wife, ^' Sally is a good girl indeed, and 
ay to keep her so, is not to let her forget her« 
she is well taught enough for her station, and 

want her improved, Mr. Horan, the «chool- 
jr, can be engaged to come tvvo or three 
ngs in the week, to set her sim[is and copies, 
s a good worker at her needle, a humble, 
d girl ; and I am afraid, if we send her to a 
[ing-school, it will do her more harm than 
, besides straitening ourselves, to pay the cx- 
s of it, and being laughed at for our folly, 
Dple deserve to be, when they, aim at what is 
f their lipe of life.^" Jemmy saw his cousiq 
tgan lopkj OS. if he expected .a spirited 9S^ 
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swer, and 1ie resolved he should not be disap- 
pointed ; and tliercfore, raising his voice, he said, 
** I tell you, It is not out of our line of life to give 
our only daughter an education that may advance 
her above shop-keeping. I have spoken to Mrs» 
Tourclle, and I will not go back of my word. Do 
you get her ready, for next week she shall go to 
the boarding-school, and let there be no more 
words about it.*' 

Though Tom thought his cousin shewed a fine 
high spirit, both in wishing to set off his daughter^ 
and in carrying his point, yet tliere was 8ome£hiug 
in Kitty's manner that he could not but admin^ 
nor could he think her mean-spirited, though she 
had not tlie lofty notions of Jemmy. lie per* 
ceived that she submited of course to her husband's 
determination, he applauded her wisdom, in doing 
so, and wished that the time might come, when 
he might be able to send his girls to a boarding- 
school. His wife saw, with a degree of envj', the 
preparations for this event. Little did she sus- 
pect, that the motlier of the distinguished ffA 
was far from being an object of envy. This sensible 
woman well knew, tliat it was exceedingly impru- 
dent for tliem, to contract expenses that could 
be avoided ; and she dreaded the effect tliis change 
of situation might have on her daughter, in whose 
young heart a tumult was raised, between the hope 
of vying in accomplishments with the squire!8 
daughters, and the pain of parting with her pa- 
rents and brothers. Poor SoJIy wept much, while 
her mother, seatctl beside her, held her hand, and 
in a kind voice, thus s})okc to her. *' My dear 
child, your father loves you so well, that he is 
putting himself to an expense, which we can badly 
aftbrd, to give vou more advantages of learning 
than you could have expected from our way of 
living. But you must remember that you are not 
on a footing with the young ladies who are to be 
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our companions at the boardin|^-schooI, and do 
Lot imagine that you have a right to dress^ or 
pend money like them. Behave yourself with 
Dodesty and civility among them, not cringings 
Hit obliging, and tliis will secure you from the 
;Ii^ts which may be tlirowu vpon you, by those 
Dconsiderate young girls, who think ttiat family 
ixid fortune entitle them to be rude; diough there 
ire many so well bred, that you will be in no 
ianger trom them« Believe me, Sally, you will 
bave your trials, and may often wish to be at 
borne; however, strive to content yourself^ and 
make the best use of your time. I am glad to 
hear, that at Mrs. Tourelle's, the girls are taught 
to make and mend tlieir own clothes : be sure, at^ 
tend to that, and your reading, and writing, and 
ciphering; and remember, that though you are 
from under our care, you are at all times under 
the notice of your heavenly Father, who will 
give you strength to withstand every temptation, 
whetner great or small. The temptations that 
)'oa tvill be most likely tp meet with, are pride and 
anger. To think yourself the better (or being at 
% boarding^chool, and to take offence at those 
that will look down upon you. Watch over your- 
self, prajring for strength to be able to keep sucli 
tbings ^om your mind. Remember, that by 
keeping you at a school, wo lessen our pro}>erty, 
and of course you will be the poorer if you do not 
j^trlve to make it up by diligence there, and when 
you coine home : and let the thought of this keep 
you humble, and then you will l)e the gentler, and 
bettCi* beloved* Heaven blefts you, my sweot 
Sallv, be a good girl, and Providence will protect 
you?' 

Jemmy Crawford particularly desired that his 
daughter should be taught music and drawing. 
She was accordingly put under the cure of the 
masters who taught these arts. K b\v(^ (<^ n^vix 

u 
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nt the prospect of obtaining these unexpected 
accomplishments, she was sufficiently humbled 
by finding herself utterly unable to attaiii 
them. She scarcely knew one tune from anothcTj 
neither had she any skill in blending coloDn, 
much less in shading flowers. Her companioiu 
would have laughed at her, if her unafiected mo< 
desty had not disarmed ridicule. She was mucii 
more successful with her needle, and the dexteritj 
which she acquired at making and mending hei 
clothes, comforted her for her deficiency in whal 
was not useful. 

Tom Flanagan got very good business in hi^ 
new residence, yet ne was daily mortified at tbc 
want of respect in his new neighbours, which he 
thought his abilities and circumstances demanded. 
The contrast between these and those he had lefi^ 
often caused a secret sigh, and sometimes a burst 
of indignation. However his manners might be 
disliked in his native place, his character ' wu 
known, and his honesty unquestioned. Here he 
was a stranger, and he observed that his employcn 
made as close a bargain as they could with hini 
Yor his work, and kept a close watch over theit 
iron. Conscious that there was no cause for thii 
suspicious conduct, he found it very difficult to 
put up with such affronts. But he did put up 
with them when they came from the master « 
the head-inn ; for it is a just remark, that the 
proud and the passionate contrive to conceal theie 
dispositions ftom their superiors, or where their in- 
terest is nearly concerned. The restraint which Uk 
high spirit of Tom Flanagan suffered in this quar 
tcr, broke out elsewhere ; and on the least appre 
bension that his small customrrs shewed a want Q 
confidence in his skill, or in his integrity, he difl 
dained explanation, and refused to work fb 
thflfi. On their part, they took him at his word 
saying to one another, that none could teU whc 
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er a stranger was honest or no* till he was 
led, and that his unwillingness to be examined, 
as a sign that he had his private reasons for it. 
hat respect which is acquired and preserved by 
I obliging, prudent beha\'iour, was withheld 
^m the Flanagans in their present place of abode, 

well as in the former one. They got the charac- 
r of being proud, scornful, and ready to take 
[ence where none was intended. Their children 
id been always extremely mischievous, because 
eir parents constantly took their part, whether 
ey were right or wrong. If the boys boxed 
eir play-fellows, they werecalled "spirited chaps;" 

they killed a dog, or lamed a pig, they were 
arch rogues." Accordingly, increasing in mis- 
iiefi as they increased in years, they became 
•oportionably disliked. The girls were encou- 
ged to be affronted at trifles, and to be fond of 
•ess. They looked forward to Sally Crawford's 
turn from school with eager hope, that they 
^ould be instructed in the most fashionable me« 
od of wearing their clothes. In this they were 
sappointed; and when her exulting father 
•ought Sally home at the end of twelve months, 
ley were surpriised, as much as her mother was 
lighted to find her the same humble, dutiful girl 
lat she was when she left them. Tlie chief diffe- 
snce which the boarding-school had made in her 
laracter or occupation, was, that she had read 
lOUgh of good books to give her a taste for more, 
ad that sne always made her mother's and her 
wn clothes. Kitty Crawford was an excellent 
lanager; to this, and to her even temper, it was 
wing that the property of the family w^as pre- 
»rved, and that her husband was restrained 
rom drinking. She endeavoured in vain to pre- 
ail on Jemmy to place their two boys out appren- 
ices to handicraft trades. He would not Vve^\ cJi 
; — his sKms should he educated fox cXeiV^^ «sA 
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earn their bread genteelly« Places for clerks we 

not to he had,iiand the mother saw, with dc 

regret, the danger that her sons were in of co 

tracting habiti of idleness. While all her ex( 

tions were just sufficient to preserve them fro 

getting into debt, this worthy woman died. Sal 

stnur^ed against the grief whidi almost ovc 

whelmed her, and believed the -.best tribute 

affection she could pay to her mother's memor 

was to endeavour to follow her example.. SI 

did sincerely endeavour to do so, but was d 

experienced enough to be able to supply her plac 

nor had sufficient influence with her mther to pr 

vent him from seeking comfort for the loss wou 

he painfully felt, by resortinff to the ale-houE 

Her home was now a mournful scene to JSalh 

and though she strove to make it agreeable to hi 

father and brothers, her ^irits. were often uneqa 

to the task. Her brotliers, seeing no P^^oVf 

of success for them, went into the army. Tl 

&ther ^plunged still deeper into excess, to dnnv 

this additional ffrief, and his daughter perceive 

that ruin stared them in the face. Alas! wlu 

language can describe her horror and distres 

when her unfortunate &ther was firand smothen 

in a stream, into which he had fidl^i, as he wi 

groping his way in the dark from the ale*hoiui 

As poor Sally had never taken any airs upon hei 

self in her best days, she met sincere sympatb 

from her neighbours, and they assisted her to sel 

tie her unhappy father's affiurs. Just at this tisu 

Wm. Foran, a young man, lately out of hk ^ 

prenticeship, and looking out for a proper plac 

to begin business, came to this town, and likin 

the situation, soon agreed to puFchasethe intere 

in the late James Crawford's house, and 1 

take the goods at a valuation. This enabled JSall 

to pay all debts ; and though nothing was le 

ibr herself, it was a great comfort to her, that h( 
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poor father's memory shonld be cleared from tlie 
fiishonour of having others lose by him. Unbur* 
dened by debt; heakhj, young, and blest with 
good principles, Sully looked to her own exer- 
tions for support, and was in hopes, that as she 
worked well at her needle, and could make 
gowns, that she might gain a livelihood by that 
means. But the ncigbouring families had each a 
favourite working woman, and it was in vain 
that she solicited and waited for such a supp^ as 
would be sufficient to maintain ber. Some of her 
friends advised her to go to Dublin, but she 
sjirunk from the neglect, contempt, and wretched* 
ncss to which she might be exposed in a largct 
city where she was not known, and where her 
helpless state might expose her to deception. 
Poor Sally would liave preferred working in the 
fields of her native place, where she was known 
and beloved, to venturing among strangers. But 
she would much rather be a servant in a sober 
family, than expose herself either to the hardshipa 
of working out of doors, or to the scanty pittance she 
might earn in a great town. Her cousin, Tom 
nanagan invited her to his house, in a manner 
that insared her a welcome; but though she was 
gratefiil for this, she knew that she might suiFcr 
inconveniences from the high spirit of the family, 
whidi was not of a nature to teach them true 
sympathy : and she preferred accepting the offer 
m an old man and woman to live witn them till 
she could get a place, and in the mean time, ex- 
erted herself not to be burdensome. Her 
young cousins were shocked at her choice of 
so mean a home ; and their &ther's high spirit 
was somewhat hurt at the preference, yet his good 
nature prompted him to wish do her a service, and 
he ofiered her money repeatedly, which she de- 
clined accepting, in a manner which could not 
off end even him; for the independaivc^ cli\i!^ 
jnind would not permit her to receVv^ taOTkfcl 
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pose. Slie had a friend who wanted a yonng wo- 
man to attend on and iostruct very little children, 
and on examining Sally, was convinced that she was 
capable of tliis office, and recommended her not only 
as a clever, diligent girl, but as one who would not 
undertake any thing to which shewasnot fully equal, 
and who was not above doing whatever was remiired 
of her. Mrs. Jones was delighted to hear of sach 
a person ; she hired Sally, and prompted by bene- 
volence, as well as a view to her children's benefit, 
she instructed her in many things of which she 
had been ignorant Ttius, by her own good sense, 
in making a proper choice of a mistress, instead of 
chiefly regarding the work which she should have 
to do, she was raised beyond her hopes, and she 
was really concerned to see her cousin, Pem 
Flanagan return home disgraced, for having made 
pretences to what she was not qualified for. Nan- 
cy soon joined her sister at their father's houses 
still more vexed and disappointed, as she expected 
much more from a relation than her services or at- 
tention to directions deserved : and, by her foolish 
stories and misrepresentations, prejudiced her &- 
ther and mother against a relation, who would 
gladly have assisted them. Dick Flanagan, the 
eldest son, about the time his sisters had msplayed 
so much spirit, resolved not to be behind hand 
with them in shewing his taste, — ^fell in love with 
Polly Morgan, who was a mild and pretty girl. 
He loved her for the very perfections which vrere . 
not to be found in his own family : She was gen- 
tle, good tempered, and industriodJlfc but both 
her father and herself were too well acquainted 
with the contrary disposition of Dick to accept of 
him. It must be confessed, that Polly felt some 
regret that Dick had any fiiults, for be was a 
sprightly, handsome young roan, but old Martin 
Morgan, her father, assured her that there was 
nothing more necessary U> tJie \ia^^S3Bfi»& ^ t5\»x- 
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1 life, than an even, irjcommodating temper, 
:k was refuseKl, and the Flanagans were all en- 
;ed, they could not imagine why any girl could 
use to marry ** oiir Dicky' though he was not 
1 ; they were all persuaded it wa«^e old mi- 
's doings, and she had a poor spirit to deny 
self so much happiness to please such an old 
ow. But their sui-prise was soon after increas- 

when they heard that Polly was married to a 
ouring man, who would sooner pass by an af- 
at than begin a quarrel ; who would not treat 
old comrade to a glass, because he could not 
)rd it. As for fine clothe?, no one ever saw them 
bin:. He kept his old father as well dressed 
[limself, << a pretty fellow,^ remarked the Flan- 
uis, <* is he to so a courting ! and a poor spi- 
id creature Polly is, to take him before our 
ck that was a tradesman bom.** Dick's sisters 
nng cast an eye on William Foran and his shop, 
de many excuses to throw themselven in his 
Yj and looked on each other frequently, with 
; a vei-y pleasant eye, when they met on these 
:asions. They had no reason, however, for jea- 
sy of each other, and soon saw that they dres£- 
in vain, at this industrious, sober, young man^ 
o had a very diiSerent object in view. 
Soon after the Flanagans had experienced these 
rtifications, there came to the inn a great fami- 

who were frequent passengers, and spirited 
)ple. Tlie inn-keeper was very particular in 
attention to them ; they travelled in their own 
riages, wiUi hired ^rses: The roads were slip^ 
*y with frc^ and snow, therefore, the shoes of 
: horses required to be cocked. The gentry 
re in a great hurrv ; Tom Flanagan was sum- 
ned to attend his forge, when he and his family 
re engajged in a dissertation on the disappoint^ 
nts and vexations which they bad met with ; he 
i soured b/ thi;s conversation, caaiQQiii\\ii%>^a&. 

H 2 
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their having lost all chance of Williain Foran and 
his shop, wnB manifested by his ofiering himself to 
SaUj Crawford. Sally had 6requently been sent 
to his diop to make purchases for her mistress, 
her modest countenance, genteel deportment, and 
the feelings which she strove to restrain, on enter- 
ing the place so fiimiliar to her sight, and bo dear 
to Iter remembrance, wakened sensations of pity, 
which the knowledge of her character exalted into 
sentiments of genuine affection, and fa€ wUied 
that his circumstances might admit of his propos- 
ing for her, before the treasore shouM be won by 
a richer admirer, for he believed that Sally Craw- 
fcrd's humility and prudence, in undertaking 
die lowest nietiial station to gain an honest main- 
tenance, undiir the protection of a worthy &mily, 
must aflfect others as it did himsel£ Wlien he 
found she was advanced to the situation in Mrs. 
Jones's family, he rejoiced cm her account that ha 
deserts were thus rewarded ; qn his own, his fears 
increased, and he exerted ail his industry to make 
his offer more worthy of her. When he was as- 
sured of being able to maintain lier comfortably, 
he offered Sally his hand, with that diffidence 
which attends true love, his offer was accepted 
with affectionate gratitude, and she was dius rais- 
<«d to that rank in life from which her fiither's ex- 
travagance had thrown her. Sally had i^w no 
anxiety but on account of her separation from her 
brothers, and this was much relieved by frequent- 
ly hearing from them, and bv the good dMsracter 
which they bore. The reformed &nuly of her 
eousin, Tom Flar.agaPf continued to profit by the 
good exiample of such neighbours, as liihmin 
Mor^n and the Forans, and they- w«re at 
lenmi all convinced that humility, imlependence, 
imd prudence, nvre the surest murks cS « good 
BpiriU 
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SGENE I. 



Mr. Williams's Parlour, 

Present)— ilfr. and Mrs. WiUiams^ their daughter 
Sophia^ and Mr. and Mrs. Fordycey visitors. 

Mrs. Fordyce. Could you direct me, Mrs. Wil- 
liams, where I could -buy such a cabinet as that. 
I am going to Dublin next week, and I am such 
a bad shopper, that I never happen to see things 
so pretty or so cheap as other people* 

Mrs. Williams. It gives me great pleasure tc 
inform you. Ma'am, that this cabmet was made by 
one of our own tenants. 

Mrs. Fordyce. Are you serious? Pray com< 
here Mr. Fordyce, and look at this cabinet. 

Mr. Fordyce. Very elegant indeed; but these 
things cost money. I hope you don't think o: 
purchasing one. 

Mrs. Fordyce. Do you know that it was made 
|>j a tenant of Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Fordyee. Impossible ! I assure you that 
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Dublin could not produce a more beautiful piece 
of workmanship in its kind. That man ought to 
be encouraged, Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams. He ought indeed, and shall be ' 
encouraged, as well as all that ingenious family. 
1 was very fortunate in meeting with them when 
I settled in this country ; for being accustomed to 
the dexterity of Dublin tradesmen, and to get 
every thing I wanted for money, it would have 
incommoded me very much to live among an ig- 
norant clumsy set of people in this remote situa« 
%ioii. But the family of Owens have been every 
thing to me. 

Mr. Fordyce. How fortunate! We thought 
you were in a miserable situation so far from town, 
and in the midst of such poor creatures. Pray, 
Sir, are all this man's family as clever as himself. 

Mr. Williams. Indeed they are : Mark Owens, 
the father, is extremely knowmg about land, and 
the time and season for laying in provisions for 
the use of the house ; in short, every tiling that 
I have consulted him on, and which you know I 
am quite ignorant of. His eldest son is a clerk in 
Dublin, to which situation he has attained by his 
uncommon abilities, while at a little country school. 

Sophia, Oh father ! Peggy says his master has 
taken him into partnership. 

Mr. Williams. I am very glad of it. How 
delightful to see talents and industry advancing 
the poor as well as the rich ! 

Mr. Fordyce. Have you any more of this' un- 
common family in your employ ? 

Mr. Williams. Their daughter, Peggy, is our 
cook. Let Mrs. Williams tell you her perfections. 

Mrs^ Williams. If I had expected a complete 
cook, I should have been satisfied with Peggy ; 
but expecting nothing, I was really astonished at 
her dexteritv, which she-had leanved oxiV^ ^t^tei 
her motber^s dSirections, who wa« a ^oc^ xJkwxxtj 
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years ago. Tlicy have another daughter at home, 
HI ho was taught by a traveUing beggar woman to 
work lace. She now manufactures such asyou 
would not be ashamed to wear in town. Tneir 
son made this cabinet, though he was only intend- 
ed for a carpenter, and their third son is an ex- 
cellent turner. But I assure you we have more 
clever people than the Owens on our cround. 

Mrs. Fordyce. You are not ill off indeed. We 
can give your friends a pretty good account of 
you. Do tell us about all your neighbours. You 
cannot entertain us more agreeably. 

Mrs* Williams. Since I nave nothing to say to 
tlieir disadvantage, I do it with the more pleasure. 
Our principal labourer, Darby Noonan, is an ex- 
cellent ploughman, and has also brought up a 
very industrious and clever fiunily, though tney 
are not so neat nor look so comfortable as the 
Owens's. Their only son promises to be as good 
a ploughman as his father. His wife is a very 
goodspinner,andplainworker. Their eldest daugh- 
ter, Nelly, is my mantua maker, and I think Uiis 
gown fits me tolerably. 

Mrs. Fordyce. Extremely well indeed ! 

Mrs. Williams. Biddy is our wash-woman, and 
is unrivalled in the fields at all kinds of work. 

Mr. Williams. Upon my word, she works as 
well as any man I have, andf does not appear fa- 
tigued. And I assure you, that this good old cou- 
ple have brought up a child to woman^s estate, 
who was left with them to nurse; the parents 
went abroad, and they have sent no money nor 
any account of themselves these seventeen years ; 
but the child has not suffered. She now lives 
with us, and informs us, that she was as much 
taken care of by them as their own children, and 
was even more indulged. 

Mrs. WiUiams. She is a beautiful girl, and ap- 
pears very amiable. She has not ^uch a clever 
oiTliand manner at the Ovjeixef * oi 'Soowwa^ \s\ix 
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br my part, I like her as well, and I think she is 
irery observant of directions* But we have dwelt 
too long on this subject; you will excuse us; as 
we have no other neighbours, and the manners of 
the country people are new to us. 

Mr. Fordyct* The talents and conditions of 
onr countrymen in low situations, is a very inter- 
ec^ting topic to us, and still more so, when this is 
go nearly connected with your comfort and happi- 
ness. Who owns the neat little white washed 
mill which we passed by ? 

Mr. Williams. I forgot to tell you of our mil* 
ler ; he is also inv tenant. He is rather a rough 
spoken man, and his family are all more reserved 
than the other two families, but I respect them 
very much. Their son Edward is a very sensible 
young man, as far as I have seen of him ; but he is 
even more reserved than the rest of die family. 
As for their daughter, I have seldom seen her. 

SCENE IL 
Mark Owens* house. All ikefamihf at worL 

Enter Mr. WiUiams. Always at work, and al- 
ways neat ! 

Mark. We must be busy, Master, poor peo- 
ple must be busy. Will your honour please to 
take a seat? 'Betty, get a chair out of the room 
for his honour. 

Mr. WiUiams. I'll sit here if you please ; these 
chairs will do very well. 

Nelly. We strive to keep them pretty clean. 
Betty, give that chair a rub. 
, Betty rtibs her apron aoer a very clean chair. 

Mr. Williams. It's a pity to disturb Betty from 
her nice work. 

Mart. You're pleased to call my little girl's 
work nice. I hope in a little time u^x Nvoif "wi^ 
be worth looking at. 
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Mri miliams. I muBt strive to get Iier a mar- 
ket for her manufacture in Dublin. What are 
the boys doing? 

Mark* One of them is at the lathe, and the 
other making a bit of a convenience for the lady 
tliat you was pleased to show his work to. I 
think he says it's to hold the lady^s work, and 
every thing belonging to it ; and he is inventing 
some private drawers and slides, out of his own head, 

Mr. William. What a clever young man he is ! 

Mark. The boy has a pretty good head piece. 

Mr, fViUiafns. But my good woman, is it not 
time for you to rest, after rearing such a clever fa- 
mily ? 

Nellv. Any thing that's distressing I don't d(^ 
but I don't love to oe idle. I like to have my 
poor old hands employed, and it takes up my 
thoughts to be knitting this little pattern in the. 
glove. 

Mr. JfWiams. [^51^/^ What a^ charming family I 

Nelli/. How do you like my little girl that's 
with you ? 

Mr, fVilliams. Very well indeed. I never hear 
Mrs. Williams finding &ult with her. 

Nelh/, Oh, Sir, thafs her own goodness, for 
xny girl never saw any victuals dressed, let alone 
rarities, till she saw them with you. 

Scene changes to Mr. WiUiams^ parlour. 

Mrs. Williams. My dear Sophia, you must not 
be so dull. I don't wonder at your feeling your-i 
self lonesome after your friends; but you must 
consider that circumstances have made it necessa* 
ry for us to live in this place, far away from our 
old friends, and in a very different line of life, 
from what we were accustomed to. 

Sophia. Oh ! mother, I am quite content ^ith 
our present mode of living. 

Mrs. WilliamS' And so am I, my dear. In* 
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deed, on the whole, I feel happier amongst these 
simple poor people, than I didf amidst uie gran- 
deur and wretchedness of the rich and poor in 
Dublin. There we found it impossible to be ac- 
quainted with the wants of such vast numbers of 
people, and still less possible to relieve them. 
Here we are acquainted with all our neighbours, 
and though our property is so much reduced, yet 
we are able to assist them in many ways; and 
does not the pleasure of doing good, amply com- 
pensate for the loss of splenoour and even of so- 
ciety', such as we have been accustomed to ? 

Sophia. Dear mother, though I do feel sorry 
for the friends who left us this morning, yet it ia 
not that which makes me dull. 

Mrs, JVilliams. What then is it, my dear ? 

Sophia. I am greatly afraid we must part with 
Ellen, and the thought of it makes me very dull. 

Mrs. Williams. Oh dear ! I am very sorrow^ 
greatly disappointed indeed, for I liked her ex- 
ceedingly, and she was so improved. 

Sophia. • About a month ago, I met her coming 
hastily out of the larder. She looked frightened on 
ni-jeting me ; and I perceived that she had some- 
thing under her apron: I asked her what it was? 
she trembled ; then shewed me a large piece of 
meat, and burst out crying. I trembled as much 
as she did, and was all day considering what I 
should do. I liked her so w ell, and pitied her so 
much, that I could not bear die idea of parting 
with her, in case you should know it* I came to 
a conclusion, as I lay awake that night, to advise 
her, as well as I knew how myself, in hopes of re- 
claiming her ; to watch her well for the future, 
and if I found her out in any more theft, to inform 

you. 

Mrs. Williams. Did she make any excuses when 



voii spoke to her on the subject. 

Scjphia. Very little. She blamed berseli^ 
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€fl herself an ungrateful mean creature ; hinted a 
Uttlc at the manner in which she was educated ; 
^* but," says she, *^ I have no one to btame but 
myself. Here I heard and saw every thing that 
was good and kind." I do believe she was sin- 
cere in what she said, and also in the promises she 
made, never to do the like again. 

Mrs. JVilliams, I have heard that these peopk 
think it no liarm to steal victuals. 

Sophia. I forgot to tell ,you, that Ellen said 
she did not think it was so much harm to take 
victuals, as clothes or money ; but after I spoke to 
her, she said she was sure it was a sin to take any 
thing that was not her own. 

Mrs. JVilliams. Have you discovered any thing 
since ? 

Sophia. Within this mouth I have lost a gown, 
a piece of Brussels lace, and a guinea note, which 
I had left in the glass drav er, and which was ta- 
ken the day I left it there. 

Mrs. Williams, Very extraordinary indeed ! 
Did you look for it carefully ? 

Sophia. I did, indeed. Now, I can't help 
thinking it was Ellen took them. 

Mrs. IViUiams. Certainly; and though she 
might not think she would steal clothes or mo- 
i^ey, yet I would not trust them to any one who 
would steal food : you know there are only the 
two of them. I could not suspect any of the 
Owens', as they arc so much above the common 
sort, and, besides, you know Ellen is more in the 
way of knowing wlierc you keep every thing. We 
must part with her, my dear, though I am vety 
sorry ror her, as well as for those good people who 
nursed her. She must now be a burden to them 
again, but we must make it up to them in some 
Way. Call for her, my dear. \Exii Sophia. 

Mrs. Williams, [alone.2 What a grievous thing 
for that beautiful young creature to turn out a 
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thief i How mortifying, not to be able to confide 
[Q our servants! 

Enter Sophia and Ellen. 

Mrs. Williams. 'Sophia never told me of your 
Caking meat out of tbe larder, till she missed seve- 
ral of her own clothes and some money. 

Ellen. Oh 1 what shall I do ? How can I 
defend myself after what I did that time. But 
indeed, I never laid my band on any thing since 
that, to take it, nor never will while I live, afker 
all your goodness, and Miss Sophia's tender advice* 

Mrs. WittiamSi Dcm't say any more about it, 
£llen« Yon cannot persuade me that you are in- 
nocent, and you would only make the matter 
worse by adding &lsehood to it 

Ellen, faying bitterly J Oh ! good heavens ! 
Is there no way of my shewing my innocence? 
Unhappy creature ! what shall I dor 

Mrs. WilUams. AH I can do for you is not to 
expose you, and to entreat you not to proceed any 
farther in those bad ways. You know how I re- 
garded you. I cannot all at once cease to regard 
you. 

Ellen fsMingn) That*s what wrings my heart. 
Ob mistress ! oh Miss Sophia ! what shall I say 
or do? There is no use m what a poor girl like 
me can sayi — but, indeed — 

Mrs. Williams. I request you will say no mor«. 
It will be only adding sin to sin. That you may 
not be exposed, I will endeavour to keep you till 
your quarter is out, but you can expect no confi- 
denceto be placed in you. 

Ellen. After what Miss Sophia found me do- 
ing, I cannot blame any one but myself. 

Scene changes to Servant^ room. 

« 

Ellen, f alone, sobbing J Unfortunate girl that I 
am, to tliink tliat I should lose mj cttaructer, and 
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who bave I to befriend me ? No &ther or motberi 
sister or brother I How can I be a burden to my 
nurse ? and yet what can I do without a charac* 
ter ? and oh, if Edward should hear of it, he must 
tliink tliat such good people would not part with 
me for nothing : what can I tell him: and he that 
is so strict) and gave me such books ! 

Enter Peggy. 

Peggy. Ah then, Ellen, what ails you, and 
what are you breaking your heart for? 

Ellen. Oh, Peggy honey, I am going to leave 
you, and I am in great trouble. 

Peggy. Sure you are not in earnest : why tlien 
I'd be very sorry for you. What are you going 
for? 

Ellen. I don't know how to tell it ; it is such 
a scandal to me. 

Peggy. You know I would not tell mortal. 

Ellen. I'm sure you would not hurt a poor 
desolate creature's character; one that has no 
other depcndance. Oh my ! 

Peggy. Don't be fretting— may be I could serve 
you, if you tell me. 

Ellen. I am accused of stealing Miss Sophia's 
clothes and nioney. Sure I would not do the like 
for the world. 

Peggy. To be sure you would not ; and why 
did she accuse you of it? 

Ellen. Oh, that's the thing : I have no one to 
blame but myself; and now since I told you so 
much, I may as well tell you, that different Sun- 
days I went home, poor nurse wondered, I never 
brought her any thing, where so much victuals 
was stirring, and so much was given away; so I 
took a bit of meat out of the larder, and I was 
so frightened at doing the like, and thought my- 
self so ungrateful, that I was all of a tremble 
wheD 1 met Miss Sophia. So ^^ lovx^di \ew^ c^t^ 
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find no wonder she should mistrust me for taking 
her clothes and her money. My heart aches at 
the thoughts of it all, and I that don't know where 
to go, without being a burden to my poor nurse* 
I would not ask for a discharge, for I could not 
expect a good one. Indeed now, ^^SSF* ' ^^ 
distracted between one thing and anoither, and 
there is no way I could persuade her I am inno- 
cent. 

Peggy. No, indeed, that you can't expect; 
but may be Miss Sophia only mislaid her little 
things. 

£llen. That's my only hope. 

Scene changes to John Minch^s mill. 

Edward very busy serving customers. Peggy comes 

in for a stone qfJlow\ 

Edward. I'll serve you directly, Peggy ; but 
these people have been waiting this long time. 

Peggy, {blushing.) I'm not in any hurry, Ed- 
ward. 

Customer. I see there's something between you. 
Don't be uneasy, young woman; we 11 soon be out 
of your way. 

Edward. You are very fond of a joke, Paddy. 

Customer. I was once young myself: I remem- 
ber when I liked to be talking to a young woman 
by herself. [^Exit Customer. 

Edward. Have you any strange news at your 
bouse, Peg^? 

Peggy. V ery strange, indeed ! Strange work 
about popr Ellen. 

Edward. What work? what*s the matter? 
Does any thing ail her ? 

Peggy. Worse than that: what signifies a 
body's health compared to a body's character ? 

Edward. Character ! character 1 Ellen's cha- 
racter-- I thought--' what about her dMkatcicVn'i 
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^^nSy* I would not wish to say any thing of ^ 
any one* A poor fatherless creature like her has 
no other dependance. 

Edward. But you must tell me^ or VVL ask her« 
self. 

Peggy. Oh, don*t ask hersolf, for the woiidi 
nor say a word to any one about it, black or 
white. 

Edxeard. May be it is not true, [^aside^ Oh my 
lovely Ellen ! 

Peggy. Time will tell whether I'm belying her 
or not. I suppose my mistress would not sena her 
away for nothing. 

Edward. I believe not, indeed, but tell me 
how it was. 

Peggy. Tlien the whole of it is, that Miss So« 
phia found her stealing meat out of the larder, 
and after that she was found out stealing clothes 
and money: she could not deny it, and she is to 
go directly. 

Edward. Who can we depend on? 

Peggy. Sure it is not bran you are giving me: 
I asked you for flour. 

Edward. Yes, I believe it was flour — [aside"] I 
don't know what I'm doing. 

Peggy. You won't mention what I told you. 

[Exit. 

Edward alone. I hope herself won't mention it 
Oh my lovely Ellen ! I know the world is bad, 
but I thought I might depend upon that sweet face 
and modest manner. I'll never do any good, or 
hold up my head again. 

Enter Mary Minch. 

Come to dinner, Edward. * 

Edward. 1*11 not eat any to-day, Mary. 
Mary. What ails you ? 
Edjcard. Nothing. Tell them I'm busy. 
Mary. But youaicuptbusy: tell me what ails you. 
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jRchxiard. I'm frcjtting about Ellen. 

Mary. Oh, that Ellen goes between you aild 
our rest. You need not firet then, for I know 
le likes you very well, aftd gave Larry Owens 
is answer for good and all. 

Edward. I wish she was married to Larry this 
tesent minute. 

•'Mary. Are you mad? I don't know what to 
lak^ of you at all. I thought you'd be easy now 
ntirely. 

' Edward. I must ease my mind to you, Mary, 
»6cause I know you'll never repeat any thing to 
liyoneV disadvantage. Poor Ellen has been 
3und6ut in stealing ooth food, and money, and 
lothes, belonging to the young ladies. 

Mary. I can^t believe it. The world is very 
nvious. Who told you ? 

Edward. Peggy has just been telling me all 
kbout it, and poor Ellen has got warning. 

Mary. Still I can't believe it : and as for Peg* 

g, I know she has a design on you this many a 
y. Who knows but she wants to turn you 
igainst Ellen. 

Edward. I can't think she'd be so wicked ; and 
>esides you know there must be something in it, 
vhen Ellen is going away. 

Mary. Sure enough : and between you and 
ne, I don't think that EUen always saw what was 
jirite honest at Noonan's. 

Edward. It was often a trouble to mc, th^t she 
vas broudit up by the like of them. I'm sure 
t is they tnat put it into the creature's head to 
lo the liket but, let who will put it into her head, 
t i» not very easy to get it out when once it cot in. 
Like the clogs that once have tasted blood, they 
ffe fond of it ever after, and I*m afraid it will be 
o with my poor Ellen, and for that reason, V\\ 
trive aever to think more of her. Ah Mary I 

I 
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I he fiprouhdy and you know you remarked, there 
was a deficiency. 

Mark. I know, master. ; I ' know what voa 
mean. Such things are very disagreeable; but 

• wc can't expect over and above honesty in the 
country no more than in towns. All we have for 
it| maister, is to be content: aiid any how it is. a 
common remark^ that millers are not any faonesfc- 
er than they should be all the world over. 

Mr. Williams. Oh Mark, this won't do, honesty 
: is honesty every where and in every employment. 
- Mark. It is, master, but we don't tiiink much 
of millers taking a trifle more, tdl thaa comes to 

• their share. 

Mr. Williams. Add my timber/ 1 hope there is 
no license in the country for stealing, timoer. I>id 
you remark that there are several boards gone? 

Mark. I Jid notice the pile looking small, 
but I could not believe my eyes : indeed I was laid 
. <nit to mention it to you, but it slipped my memo- 
ry. I would not wish to have my name mentioned, 
' but I noticed young Minch waUdng out verj; late, 
different and different times; but I said n,othing, 
only wished he might be out upon any good. But 
for my share,!! always liked people tp sleep at 
night, barring they had some care on them. Ma- 
ny an uneasy hour'I have, thinking how your ho- 
2iour might be wronged. If I never was to get 
a fiulliing by it, I'd pe proud to take care of you, 
and do for you. day and night. 

Wr. Williams. I'm sure of it. I must put a 
6top to this kind of work, for it's a pity such a good 
neighbourhood should be spoiled by one bad family. 

Mark. Believe me, master, there is no great 
use in inquiring or looking into the matter much : 
uiPs in it, we must be watching and minding as 
well as we can; for these people are very 'cute, and 
the world is envious— ^very cnyious, please your 
honour, and it's dangerous for people to have 
enemies. 



Mr. WiRiams.' Nev^fear, my honest feUcmrf! 

Scene changes to Mark Owens* s house — all ihefamilyi! 
collected togetha\ atnl the miller^s Jamilj/, mho^ 
are come to take tea with them. 

Mark.^ You're all kindly welcome to my little*^ 
place : -Nelly was not easy till we'd have you ta 
take a cup of tea with us. 

. Base Minch, - We thank you kindly^ ^ aeigh^ 
hour. 

^ohn. ' It d€)es Hot answerpeople of our Bort t» > 
be visiting,; but as it was a holiday^ I did not car^' 
to be always refusing you* 

Betty Omens. Oh Mr. Minch^ you w^rei^* 
^\^ mighty stiff; < I suppose that was the old* 
filshioned way. 

John. - Far from it. It was then we were 9ocia«> 
Ue, and free, and easy, and it was not Sir nor 
Mr. but John, or Tom, or MoUy, or - Dolly> oir ; 
vSuetever other name we were christened** 

Betty. To be sure; poor people e3q)ect no- 
thing else. I wonder we don'4; hear from my bro* 
ther William. 

John. I thought you heard &om him to-di^, ^ 
I 'heard there was a letter in the post from Billy 
to you. 

Betty. • Oome here, N^l Dkmi. Rim off di» 
netly to die post-oiBce, and inqmre for a lelter 
from my>brother William. 

John. Is it any offence to ask you^ wild the ' 
Utter is to be directed to? 

Betty, To be sure : the little girl will know 
thttt. Mr. Edwaiid, did you hear that my brother. ' 
William is partner to Mr. Jackson. £h^ Mr.. 
Edward Minch ? 

Edwards Is it me you are talking to, Betty ? I 
£d Xkot hear you at £rst. 

Bdfy. Jm you hear that Mr. Jackson Iiaiflt 
taken my brother William into partnership? 
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Edrcard. I don't recollect hearing it I m 
glad how well Billy is doing. 

Peggj/ {'xhispers to Betty.) Do you mind how 
duU 111* is ? 

Betty. Yes, indeed, rery dull. Oh never 
mind ; we'H soon have him pleasant enough with 

bit of a dance. 

John. How mighty dressy the young people 
are grown. Our Mary looks well enough at home^ 
but she is Tcry plain by your daughters, Mark. 

Mark. It is not 1 that dress tbem : their bro- 
ther sends tlic-m these fine things from town % bui 

1 hope they have no pride in them* 

tJohi. riic less the better. 

Mark. What ails you, Edward? Yon used 
to be the life of a piuty of young people. Come, 
Larry, and all of you — we must have a song, or 
a dance, or something to put life in you — you all 
seem afraid to speak to one another. 

Betty. Mr. Edward, will you sing, or would 
you rather have a dance? 

Ed'ioard. Whatever you please. 

J^cgiQ/. We please for you to sing a song. 

JEdxf:ard. I'll try — Oh^ no, I can't sing; I 
must bid you good night. [Exit. 

Betty. Mr. Edward is very dull. 

All. Very dull ! What can ail hira? 

John. I don't see much the matter with the 
boy. I suppose he is gone home to-see how things 
look. 

Pc'gfry^ It is time for me to be ^ing too^I 
was bid not to stay out long. Will j'ou. come 
home with me, Larry ? [J&r/V. 

Enter Nell Dimn with a letter^ directed to Mark 
Owensy Kilminaghi for Betty Oxs)ens. 

Betty reads. Betty Owens ! Betty Owens t 
tliat's very odd'-»it used to be Miss Eliza Owens^ 
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i>t[t r suppose he was in a hurry, he has sO^miicli 
Khisiness to do now he is a partner, 

John. Oh nevet he^d the superscription. 
What signifies the outside of a th|ng ? it's the 
ifiside that Td always be aiming at. 

Betty. I must not be so very ungenteel as to 
open the letter. 

John. Why? what Would you do with it bul? 
open it ? 

Betty, r mean before company. 

John. That's the queer gentility. I believe all' 
the company, if it is company you call the neigh- 
bours, would be proud how well he was. I'm 
Borry Ned went out. 

Nelly. What makes' you look so pale^ Betty?' 

Mark. Betty, what ails you '^ 

Rose* She's fainting !' 

John* Neighbour Mark, see what's in the let^ 
tfer ; may be there's bad news from the poor boy. 

Mai'h reads. Oh my unfortunate Billy ! 

Nelly. Forgoodness'safee, tiell nie what ails my 
child ? 

John. Won't you tell us wfiat's the matter ? 

Mark. IjQt every one mind their own business. 

John, Come, Rose, and Mary — ^we had bet* 
ter be going; our poor neighbours are in' trouble, 
and may be they'd like to be left to themselves. A 
good night to you, neighbours : and don't be 
fretting too much for poverty or sickness— -such- 
trouble is light trouble, compared to bad^behaviour. 

Scene J Mr. Williams! parlour*^ 
Mr. and Mis. Williams. 

Mr. Williams. I don't know whatto thirikof 
Oweiis's hints. - 

Mrs. Williams. I can't say that I feel disposed' . 
to believe any thing to the miller's disad^ntagesr 
Though J aamire the ingenuity ot tSci^ 0^^\s^ 
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Aud Noonansy yet I like the <;ountenance% of the 
Minches better. The old man is a most venerable 
fine looking figure, and they all appear a modest 
industrious family. At any rate, I do not think 
we are long enough acquainted with Owena to de- 
pend entirely upon his word, without xoaking any 
inquiries. 

Mr* Williams. But you know we can^t cndaa* 
ger Owen's safety, by any dose inquiries. 

Mrs. Williams. You can ■ send ior lifinch, and 
ask him what are the customs of millers^ and 
make any inquiries which, do not relate to Owens. 

Mr. Williams. Very well. I will not a^d for 
him. {Rings the bell.) 

Enter Ellen. 

Mr, Williams. Go down to the mill, and tell 
John Minch I would be clad to speaik to him. 
Ellen. Yes, sir. {asi&2 ^^» what -shall t do? ^ 

Mrs. Williams. I canH divest myself of my 
regard for that poor girl. And I am persuaded , 
that some bad influence must have -been used 
with her, before she was brought to such a sad 
pitch. 

Mr. Williams. Poor child ! I wish we could 
be of any service to her. I would by no means 
recommend her as an honest servant, nor would 
it be s»afe for any one to admit her into their house, 
because the arts of a confirmed thief would set 
all care at defiance. 

Enter John Minch. 

John. What would you please to want with 
me, sir? 

Mr. Williams. I am not quite satisfied about 
that corn that was ground for me at your mill 

John. I hope to have it m xo^ \«^^ V^ «A]tLsfy 
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f^wi, sir, tis it is my duty ; my 9on is a pretty good 
accomitaQX, and is active about the business; ifycM 
would please to call Mark Owens asdhim tc^ther^ 
fOMcy be they would make you. sensible how the . 
matter stands, 

Mr. WUiiams. I dare say they oould : fir the * 
satisfaction of aU parties we must get it dJeaiedl ? 

Johru By all means. As you are a stranger^. , 
and unacquainted with us all, we suisit only mew ^ 
you our dtaractersby our actioxtsf and in tkne^ I : 
hope yofawiU kno^^ whkh of vs isto bed^)ended i 
on. ' 

Mr. WiUiams^ I am afraid I sikall becoiae 8U&» • 
picious. You mus^ lanow that I bare lost several- I 
very choice boards within those few weeks. - 

Jokn. I was^sevend tifives tSiinking of covi^ - 
ing over to -ask you if yott Baissed e^et « bit 
of timber ; Ibr i noticed tablea and olhaii^ : 
selling, where tliey used 4)0 have few enowk > 
far tneir ovm use. I don^ esre to tdl tlie . 
nome of the people, tor IdonH wish k> maJce ene-^ 
mies for ^yselt, nor •to turn yon against a^ poor y 
ftveatrnve, tibtat is hard «et to live* AH tliat ean be ^ 
done, is to be n>ore careful in future : and fer all 
Aat I was vften in ti*ouble, and tnefttioned it W^ ' 
my wife too, that a strain^e gentleman, not "used. . 
to minding the like, should lie open to be wironged*^ . 

Mr. Wiliiams. I won't a^ you any qnedtions^ . 
but procure a warranty and search every house . 
impartially. 

John. That is a very good way, and if yon- ' 
please,. I'll not stir out of this house, tiH yqu^ . 
search my place, that you may be sure there waii^ 
nodiing stirred by my direction^. 

Mr.. WMiams. Very well, John*— youHl, ertay 
"wirii Mrs. WiQiams» : OSaiil* 

l2 
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Tantof country baainess, yet there is no one more 
knowing and active about getting, to the bottom of 
any thing of this kind. 

John. He is very right. I an^ scarry to hear 
of your house maid being found out in dishonesty. 
• I^irs. Williams, And pray, John how did you 
discover tlie poor girl's misfortune ? 

John. I believe it was your cook Peggy^ that 
told it at our house. 

Mrs* Williams. That was treacherous of Peg- 
gy, for she told me tliat Ellen had confe^^ed every 
thing to her, but that she would not expose her 
on any account. 

John. Ail \ the poor young creature I She must 
expect to be exposed when she did the like of 
that; but it was a dirty mean turn of Peggy to 
repeat the like, when she made lier confession to 
her, more especially at our place, when she knew 
our boy doated on her. Unhappy lad, to have 
the luck to fix his mind on the like of h^r.. 

Mrs. Williams.- I don't wonder at liis taste, for 
we must only judge of things and people by dieir 
looks till w6 hav^ some experience of them.. 

John.. Very true, ma'am ; and it is no wondes 
for him to be mistaken, when I, who have seen 
so many fair out sides, with a hollow core^ should 
tliink tiiere was not the like of Ellen in the coun- 
try ; and though she has nothing but her little 
clothes in the world, both he aiid I were quite sa- 
tisfied with her r but if slic was ever so handsome 
and ricl) too, yet had she not honesty, X would not 
let him look at her. 

Mrs. Williams^ It will be a sore grief to }'our 
son. 

John. Tliat it will, and to me too, for there 
roukl not be an honcstjer man than her father, for 
which reason I never discouraged Ned from cour^ 
ing her. I don't know when I heard any thing 
gave mc bo ixmch trouble, for her own sakc^ a& 
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?pt^ll as for NecVs; for he's a steady lad, and. 
:ouId not change his mind of a sudden. 1' wish 
he poor girl may turn out well. 

Scene ehange^ toNvonan*s 'wretched cabin: 

The Pig^s bed at one side of tJieJire — the old cou^ 
plei bed at the other side — the roof very badr^ 
the holes of the Jloor full of water — a table by* 
the fire J covered tvith tea-things^ and buttered* 
toast — all the family sitting round it. ■ 

Darby. I- wonder could we get another bit of 
ir stick in that yard there above r*- 

Da7i. If we could not get it in tlie^ yard, I- 
>&now where we can get » plenty. Na wliere but 
>ut of the house where it is kept. 

Darby. Sure you would not venture to take it < 
>ut of the house. 

Dan. There is- no venturing in it as long as 
Mark has the care of it — myself has the key. as 
»ften as Mark has it. 

Darby. I'm sui^e his honour will miss it. 

Dan. Not he. Why, father, he knows no more 
3%an a child what he has, nor what he wants either* 
(Vhat could he ever waiiit witli all that kind oS- 
imber. - 

Darby. ^ Not one rfme knowsH-Why should I ?" 

Dan. It'a my beUef then, that every one that 
lad any thing to sell when he was in Dublin^, 
rauic andofiered it to him, and told hioi he'd want 
t in the country. So the innocent man bought 
;hem all. Now, since he does not want this timber,, 
ve may as well be- using it by degrees, and it willga 
\o easy, that hell never miss \!U. 

Joanny. It'* a giH)at. while since I saw my pboc 
Jiild.. 1 hope she is well, tliepoor thing ! 

Dan. What a bother you make about ypur 
5oor cbiid : what would ail her 7 ' If she was anj 
|pod;UtalI| sho'dr^avq u& ail drcs^ nice bcfai*c 
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tlriSfimc. Nt>t « bit of dicm quality w6uld ev^r 
misS what sfafe'd bring home to us. 

Joanny. It is not but she thinks of us^ aud 
would be glad how well we'd be ; but she's so mildy 
that shfe'd be afi*aid of hci* life to touch any thing. 
'Tis I have a right to know her ffood nature. 
Sore she never laid out a guinea on nerself since 
she went to service, but saving and saving till she 
bought me this gown and handkerchief. My 
blessings on her Deautiful face, and her genteel 
limbs. 

Dan. One would think it was your baby you 
were dandling.' She never was 'cute enough to 
please m^. 

Darl^. Why then I lovie every bone in her 
skin. I wish wc bad another hundred of tlie 
flbur^^It makes mighty sweet bread. Do you 
like it, Judy ? 

Jtiiy. That I do well ; I'm sure Biddy is lon^ 

ehbugn up to be hungry. What ailis you, Biddy r* 

Biddy, I'm afraid we'll be foutid out, and it's 

what I do be thinking of early ^d late, that ho* 

nesty is the best policy. 

. Dan. 3>)n't be bothering us with yottr bants. 
Look oVer your ^head at the roof, and vn^et youi 
feet at the floor, and think what we would do to live 
uih way through tlie winter, barring We got timber. 
Axd Where's the money to get it-^En ? 

Biddy, ril say nothing — there's iifo use ih what 
the like of me could say, out I'll woik all I can. 
Bnler Ellen. — Oh my ! yon are very late at break- 
ficst — I'm sure it can^t be less than one o'clock. 

Dan. People that are up late must sleep ikie 
and breakfast late ; l)ut the never a matter wba 
time one eats, only when one's hungry, and slee] 
when youVe sleepy. What makes your prett; 
eyes so red ? arc you sorry you put off poo 
l^arry? 
Jodnr^. Never you mind mkuJt makjes her eye 
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Fed — never heed him, my jewel ! yoii'U tell myfl&lf 
what troubles you. 

Dan. Aye, that she will, when Tin gone. I'll 
go now to please you and your jewel. [^Exit Dam,: 

FAlen. Did you hear I was geiii^ to leave Mn 
Williams? 

Joanny. Is it possible ? 

EHen. I just run down to tell you, and to Ud 
you be looking out for a place for me. 

Joanny. Here's a plaee lor you, toy dar]j|ig 
child, w^erc yon are as wekxnvie as the mwei^ in 
Mirjs butit is notik for you iiow, that are used 
to the fine dry house. 

Ellen. Oh, any where is good enot^h for nde, 
bivt 1 would not -be a burden to you. 

Joanny. That's what j'ou never were. 
' Darby. No, indeed, you we^e not. I floust go 
out to the plough. [Esok Darby., 

Joanny. But what is the reason of it, my 
jewel. 

jEnler Mr. Williams wiii a constable. 

Mt\ Williams. So you are here, ISllest'^aside) 
that's not a. good s^. We are seaidmig all the 
houses for timber, and soikie other articles that 
£nre astray; you willnottikeofien«e,lii[a'am,atmy 
examining this house. 

Joanfiy. Why ishonld I, sir? Yety {Hroptrt 
^asitie.'] Oh, we are kilt ! 

Mr. WiUiams. Come, sir, h^re is a little room. 

'ConitaJble. Please your honour, here's timber 
in plenty, and com, and flour, thrust under (hq 

Mr. WitUams. And what are those on the 
tester? . 

ConstaUe. Apples, please your honour. 

Mr^*Wiliiami* Yes; theyareapaiticulwrkind, 
whidi are no| to be found in this cms)Xr|^^s&KJt^ 
iamyigmdeau 
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Joanntf. hockitig herself) Oh ! what will I de? 
We ore all destroyed and kilt ! 

Mr, lUlUaniB. This is sad worL !--4i sad place 
for you to be reared, Ellen t 

Joanny. Oh, it*s she that is as innocent as a 
new-born child. 

Mr. Williams^ Come, come, no moro of your 
sweet words : and tliese tables aud cbaissy Ellen?— 
who made them ? 

Ellen. I believe it was the Owens'^. 

Mr. Williams^ Don't tell me a lie, child,. You*, 
linow one of those lads i» a cabinetomakeiTy and 
the other a turner. 

Ellen. But they are handy at a£iy thing. 

Mr. Williams. I'm afrmd so — ^lere did yoa 
get all the timber and flour?' 

Joanny. Indeed I don't know, please your^ 
honour, no more 1 don't. 

EiUer. Darby, 

What's all this? 

Mr. Williams. T have found out all your con* - 
cealments — ^my timber, my flour, and my apples. 
You need not sficnd your thoughts on^ plausible^ 
excuses, for you are all discovered. 

Darby. Then it's like I may a» well hold my. 
whisht — but what ^gnifies what I took, in com- 
parison witli some, and diem that are well to live 
too. 

Mr. Williams. What <lo you mean ? 

Darby., I mean them tliat led me into this mis^ 
fertune. 

Mr. Williams. IF yon make any valuable dis- 
covery, you may escape prosecution. — otherwise — 

Joanny. Oh Darby, Jioney, tell tlie gentleman^^ 
all you know. 

Darby.. Well then^ I can tell you, that Owens 
is the worst enemy you have, jind exposes your- 
tilings, and sells them, and uses them too; ancli 
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more than that, my son, Dan, is just come from 
Dublin, and brought queer news of his son, Billyh 
Your honour might take notice^ th^ all looked 
very black these couple of days. 

Mi\ Williams. I see now what became of 
my corn, and the flour, that came home deficient 
from ^emilL 

Darby {lifting tip its hand} Oh, master, thoi^b 
I'm down myself, yet I would lay my life this pre-* 
sent minute that an honester man than the miller 
does not breathe, and bis &ther was so before him^ 
and his children after bim» 

Mt\ WilUams. I am very glad to hear -it I 
shall now go, and make further examinations^ and 
you must remain quietlv in your house, lest 
Owens might make preparations for my reception* 

Darby. Oh master, sure you won't bring me 
into trouble about it; you might as well hang me 
at once. 

Mr. Williams. Not if I can avoid it- {Exitm. 

Scene changes to Mr. WiUiams*s parlour. 
Mrs. Williams and the Milier sitting at thejitc^ 

Enter Mr, Williams^. 

We have had sad work since^ 

Mrs. Williams. How so, my dear-— no livea^aie 
lost, I hope ? 

Mr. Williams. No, my dear— no lives are lost, 
but I have lost that confiiicnre in my fidlow-crea^ 
tures, which 1 vainly hoped would make up to me 
for tlie loss of my fortune, tmd my former friends^ 

Mrs^ Williams.. Can you confide in no one ? if 
so, we should be as well oS^ if not better, amongst 
the Indians. 

Mr. Willkims. . We can, indeed, my dear, trust 
our ^ood friend here. Poor wretched Noonan,. 
ill all his disgrace, assured me of Minche's h^ 
•jAesty^ 
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John. Poor fellow! he was once coanledBii 
honest man ; but temptations, and majr be, bad 
company, and )x>vcrty came across him. 

Mrs, Williams, But what happened, my dear-* 
Do tell me all about it ? 

Mi\ Williams. We searched a number of ca- 
bins, without any eiTect, except to make «ie jptty 
the poverty ot' the people, by discovering how 
viuch they wanted, till wecaine to Noonan's. Hav- 
ing made a proper apology, as we did every where 
else, for. intruding, we entered the bed-room, 
which we found crammed with potatoes, com, 
oat meal, flour, and apples. I knew tile apples 
to be mine ; and it was easy to discover by die 
manner the rest were hidden, and fay the ohl wo^ 
man's fright, that all the provisions were stcdcB. 

John. Poor creatures f 

Mr. Williams. I found Ellen tha*e. I asked 
her who made the chairs and tables. Tlie artless^ 
creature wlio was all trembling and pale, answer- 
ed that the Owens's made them. The old man 
them came in. He did not know but his wffe had 
confessed aU to me, so he told me all 1 t^ould wish.. 
We then proceeded towards Owens's r We met 
Larry on the road. I asked him whether it was 
he made these nice chairs which I saw at Noenan's. 
Yes, he said, he had made them, and if my ho- 
nour wanted the like, he could not be above mak- 
ing me some. I then proceeded to Owens's house, 
where I found Tom. On asking him, had he 
made any chairs for Noonan, he denied ever 
making one of them : *' Tlien, I suppose, your 
brother made them all." " Not he indeed," re- 
plied Tom, «« neither of us ever handled one of 
his chairs, nor ever did a hand*s turn for Darby 
JNoonan, since we were bora. I did not know he 
had the like, till yesterday about this time ; I was 
walking past with some boiiv-ls to a neighbour, and 
I noticed some chairs at Darby's door : I said no- 
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Mn* Williams. 1 wonder at your patience* 

Mr. Williams. Indeed I could hardly stand 
this long speech, but I knew there was nothing to 
be got Dy passion, and that by keeping my tem- 
per to go through with it, I might put a stop to. 
such knavery. 

John. . You were quite right,-^8]ow and sure- 
resolute, but not hasty. 

Mr.^ Williams. I have reason to think that Tom 
and his father had heard of the bustle before I 
saw them. I found Mark looking as careM as 
usual in my haggard, with the keys on his fingers^ 
and a shrug in nis shoulders. ^' Mark," says I,' 
** I*m very sorry to find that your sons have been 
working up my timber into chairs and tables for' 
Noonan.*' ** My sons I" said Mark, ** tliat would 
be the sorrowful story fojf their poor fether." 
** Yes, your sons, you need not invent any sto- 
ries, for I know it all." " I did," says he, ** see 
my boys making chairs and tables, but I hever 
minded who they were for, or what timber tfiey-. 
had. They mostly kept in their own little work 
shop, and I'm sure you know that I spent but lit- 
tle time at home. Oh the world is very envioiis, 
very envious^ entirely," Finding I could get no' 

food of Mark, as his art was equal to all the rest, 
hastened to Peggy's room, as it struck me that 
she mi^ht have been the thief, who stole So- 
phia's dothes. 

John. I pray that she may, for I always liked 
poor Ellen, well, Su*. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Williams. Without causing any disturb- 
ance in the house, we examined Peggy's box, and 
found Sophia's gown, the piece of lace, ^ and se- 
veral cambric handkerchiefs with your name on 
them. 

Mrs. Williams. But the guinea note. 

Mr. Williams. I almost despaired of finding., 
that) but the experienced constable sufiered no 
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fhra^h bag or snuffbox to escape him, till lie found 
it wrapped up in several folds of calico,- which wa4 
squeezed into a little tin box that was in an old poc- 
ket, at the bottom of tlic box. Sophia was along 
withus, and' recollected the number and every par- 
ticular about the note. Indeed, it occurred to 
Sophia, that Peggy might have been the thief ever 
since she heard of her treacherous conduct in re^ 
vealing poor Ellen's secret. 

Mrs. Williams. Did you see Pecgy since? 

Afr. Williams. I dia indeed; but I will not 
repeat the lies and oaths which she uttered. 

Mrs. Wiltiams. What a day you have had ! I 
would not wish indibed that, you should relate more 
of a business that has given you so much pain. 
1 will undertake to dispatch Peggy myself. It isi 
however, a great consolation to find the gende 
EUen as honest as she is amiable, and the foul 
stain removed from heron the persons really guilty» 

Scene changes to John Minche^s neat little parlour* 

Johny his Hmfo and son.- 

Rose. Well, Edward, I think Ellen was inno^ 
cent after all. 

Ednmrd. Yies, mother; but fbr aH that, I don't 
know what to think of speaking to her again» 

John. I would not be glad that you'd be any 
more than friendly to- her, till you see how every 
thing will settle after this hurry. You know, for 
certain, that Miss Williams found her taking 
meat ope day ; and we don't know bat so tracta- 
ble a girl might be coaxed to do the same again, 
for people she is so fond of. Now, though she ia 
the better for being tractable to a good person, 
yet I would not wish you to be tied to her^ while 
she has so much to say to the Noonans. It must 
have been they that influenced her to take the 
meatji for which reason I would be sorry to have 
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you connected with one that haa so much to do 
■lith. them. 

JEdward; f sighing J 111 do al! I can to put her 
Dut of my head, for she has no one else to di- 
rect her but them, and she is so good natured^ 
that I know she'll always be grateful to them. At 
«ny rate, I'm very glad she can't be accused of 
taking either the money or the clothes. 

Enter Mcpy. I'm just after seeing Peggy 
Owens, and though I never liked her, I could not 
but pity her, she was in such trouble, and hid her 
face when 1 met her at first, till I bid her the time . 
of the day. She was just coming out of Mr. Wit-' 
llams' gate, for good and all. ^>he, that waf^ al- 
most l£e 8 house -keeper, to be turned away in 
disgrace ! Indeed^ I'm not the better for seeing 
the poor thing. 

Rose. We ought to be all very thankful that 
it did not come to us to fall into such sin and dia* 
grace. 

Man/^ Indeed, mother, that's what I was 
diinking. 

John. It becomes us to pray not to be led into 
temptation, and, as you say, to be thankful that we 
have lived with credit so far ; and, though we often 
were hard enough put to it, yet, when we lav 
down at night, we could sleep with an easy mind^ 
and when we sat down to our bit of victuals, we 
could not accuse ourselves of \^Tronging any one.^ 

Enter a well dressed looking old man. 

I beg your pardon, Mr,. Minch, for introducing 
myself nere. 

John. No offence, Sh*, wiH you be pleased to 
take an air of the fire ? Mary, hand a chair for 
the gentleman. 

Stranger. I made bold to come in, to inquire 
if you knew such a man as Darby ^oowiu 
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John. We know him very well, he lives • hard ■ |^^ 
bjo. I; 

Stranger. And can you tell me -whether there 
is such a young woman in the house, as Ellen Rice? 

John. There is such a girl, and a very genteel 
girl too. A prettier girl is not in these parts 

Stranger. And her behaviour* Is she well be* 
havcd. 

J6hn. To my mind, she is a modest decent girl. 

Stranger. I* am her father* You don't remem* 
ber me. 

John. Are you Andrew Rice^ my old n«gh- 
bour that went abroad. 

Stranger. The very one^ and I never heard of 
my poor child since the day I . left her snckii^ 
Joanny Noonan. 

Hose. Well, well ! think of that I 

Enter Joanny Noonatu 1 believe I have no bu- 
siness here, a poor creature that I am. 

John. Come in, Joanny. I'd be sorry to lean 
heavy on them that are down. 

Stranger (whispers.) Don't tell her who I am* 
Go on talking of Ellen. 

John. We are talking of Ellen, Joanny ;. this 
gentleman wants to know her character. 

Joaivny* What I say of any body will never be 
minded again; but. Sir, there never was a better 
girl, nor a milder, nor a discreeter, nor prudenter^ 
nor handsomer, though she was in disgrace the 
other day, and got great blame, but it's all clear- 
ed off the innocent creature, barring the bit 
of meat, and it was my fault that ever she laid 
her hands on that. 'Twas I, tliinking it no harm, 
often used to be asking her, why she never brought 
me a taste of fresh meat, or a morsel of butter 
which she made with her own pretty hands ; ^md 
so she took a bit one day, and being, as. she never 
touched any thiuff before, she was all of a tnemblc 
when the youog lady met her, and she cried like 
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* ... ... 

the rain drops for that; aii4- blamed herself as 
inuch as if she stole a mint of money. As for all 
the other things that were laid to her charge, ev&- 

2 one knows who took them now, but I say no* 
ing, when my darling is clear. 

Stranger. DaTOu remeiiiber Andrew Rice that 
owes you so much money 2 

Joanny. That 1 do well, but he owes me no- 
tbing. ^It's payment enough to have that beauti- 
ful creature grown aip as she is ; aiiy how, I gave 
up seeing her people long ago. 

Stranger. Here is her mther standing before you. 

Joanny. My blessing's on. you for a fine gen- 
tleman. I'll run and call Ellen this minute^- that 
you may lay your two eyes upon her. It will do 
you good after your journey ; for the most tired 
time ever I wa^ the sight oi her would rest me, or 
<;omfort mi& in my troubles. 

Edvcard. 'Til go for her if you please, and.! 
■won't tell her who is here till she comes. {Exit* 

Andrew. That's a fine smart young man. 

Joanny. He's nothing eke. I'lL be bound Aat 
it's he won't be' long running there and back again* 

John. .The boy is a pretty smart boy, and what 
is better, he is a good boy, though I say it. 

Andrew. Y(»i have a right to know. To make 
the time a little shorter, while I am expecting mj; 
poor girl, I may be^iski^ you about the neigh- 
bours. 

John. It would not be any wonder, if you 
thought long to know about them, as. you were 
bom and bred here. 

Andre!w* The day I landed, the first thing I 
caH^d for, was a newspaper, and the name of Kil- 
minagh fiixt my eyes, as I was looking over the pa- 
per, so I read on: I don't exactly remember th^ 
words, but I have not lately heard of such a piece 
of knavery, as was proved against a youn^man of 
the name of WUUaiu Owens of Ejliulnagh. 
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XUen. -Oh I I am too happy; first to getl>ack 
lay character, and then my father, 

Andresv. Your father will defend your oharao 
tcr for the future. 

John. Now, my good friend, we won't ask you 
tO'tell us where you were, and swhat you were do- 
ing, till after supper; you must lodee with us, if 
you please ; and Fm sure Mrs. Williams won't 
iiinder Ellen from coming down to us. Ned, go 
to the ball^ and ask Mrs. Williams would she he 
pleased. to let Ellen stay to sup witli her father at 
our house. May be, you had better go yourself 
too, Ellen, {E\eunt Edward 4* Ellens 

Joanny. What a fine blush is on her two cheeky 
^d her eyes js& bright in iier head as the stars 
above* Myself doats upon every inch of her. 

Andrew* I won't say what I think .of her : but 
nurse, you shall be rewarded. 

Joanny. It'^ reward enough- to sec her happy* 

Scene changes to Owens* house and family. 

Mark. So you are come home too, Peggy, 
"Well, that was a badly managed thing altogether. 
1 never thought that Mr. Williams was so sly. 
But since it turned out as it did, our best plan now 
is, to quit the country for good and all ; and that's 
what I'll do, without loss of time. . 

Nelly. And what will you do with all your fur- 
niture, and our bit of land. 

Mqrk. As for the furniture, we'll sell them for 
a trifle, and we'll sell every thing else that can be 
9old,.and put the money in our pockets, and away 
with us. 

Nelly. And the rent. 

Mark. That's what makes me so willing to go. 
We owe n pretty penny for rent ; what things we 
can't sell, will partly pay it, and as for the rest, 
we'll put the key under the door, and no more 
about it. 
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I^y. Tlic sooner we go, the b^tGT. I would 
not sUiy here if 1 got an estate. 

2bw. Nor I neither. 

Betty. Nor I, I am sure, 

Peggy • I wish we were out of it now. 

Betty. Wlio'd think last night, when the Min- 
chcs were drinking tea with us, that they'd be 
crowing over us to-night. 

Tom. Oh Bietty ! you made a shew of yourself 
with " mv brother William did this, and mv bro- 
ther William did that," and your Mr. ana your 
Sir. You made me sick, Betty. 

Peggy. What will become of the Noonans, I 
wonder? 

Mark. FU engage the Noonans are safe enough^ 
they had not far to fiill, like us, and they are so 
poor spirited, that may be they'd live under Mr. 
Williams still. 

Peggy. Any how, I don't think Ellen will 
be married to Edward, for he is not easy turned, 
and by all accounts, he gave her up entirely, when 
he heard what she did. 

Larry. Don't be bothering us about Ellen, 
I don't believe either she or Edward, have any 
thoughts of marrying or courting, good or bad. 

2hm. That's not my opinion. I can see as 
well as another, but what matter.about it. I won- 
der is there any thing lying about the yards there 
above, that would answer us afore we go. 

Larry. The never a bit of me will venture my 
life any more, while I'm here, any way. 

Nelly. It's getting very late: We ought to go 
to bed. 

Mark. Not a wink I'll sleep this night. 

iMrry. I'd as soon take a walk out as g6 to bed. 

Tom. Myself will do the same. 

Befly. Not a wink I slept last night, after get- 
iin^ tliat letter. 

J^eggy. It's my belief, V\\ttl Y\\ wwct ^tc^ ^ ^wd 



tit's sleep while I live ; and, indeed, I wish I 

er was born. 

kfar^« Many a time I wished the same since 

ming. 

^elly. Lord preserve us ! What will become 

IS all. We may as well be in one place as ano-* 

r, for we'll never have comfort any where. 

Larry. I'll go to sea. 

Tom. rU list. 

Betty. I'll go to service in Dublin. 

Peg^. What little wages I have, will take me 

England. I'll go to my cousin that wrote for me 

often. 

Nelly. Then we won't have a child in the 

rid to take care of us in our old age, and we 

lamed to shew our faces. But oh, my darling 

lly, that I doated upon, above them all. 

oiark. Don't be bothering us with your fret* 

g, if you fret yourself to nc^iing, it won't undo 

at's done. 

JSelly. I wish it could. 

Lanry. If we had been reared, right, we would 

t be scattered this way, nor you would not be 

t desolate. 

Mark. It ill becomes you to say that, Larry, 

it does, after the cost I was at schoolmg you, 
d binding you 'prentice. 

Latry. If I got learning abroad, I did not see 
lat was good at home, and it's so seen now. 
Mark. All I can say is, that you are an impu- 
sit rogue, both jaX home and abroad. (Exit* 

Larry. He may go now, after leading.us into 
1 this trouble. 

Tom. It would be better for us never to*have 
Down a trade, or learned a letter, than to be this 
«y all tossed Xo pieces, flying firom the place 
iiere we were bred and bom. 

Ifelly. Ohf dear ! bless me^ but we are a mi'- 
a'able fiunfly this minute. Oh dear ! Oh doax K 

K 
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nftiT ail my my long life, for it to end this wa^ ! 
Well, well, my heart is broke for good and alL 
And Billy, oh my poor Billy, that I besrudged a 
blast of wind to blow through his yeuow cork. 
I'll never see him more, he that was my depend- 
ence, if al> came to all. 'Oh ! sure he k mtifcb^ 
yond the world entirely ! Oh ! that he had died 
on my lap this day one-and-t^venty years ; bnt I 
would not let him go then, but prayed to have him, 
let him turn out what way he would ! Oh ! that his 
little breath had never come back when he fiunted 
that time. 

Tom. All your trouble is for Bill, sure we're 
all as bad, 

Nelly. We can^ be worse, and I know your fit* 
ther will be crosser than ever to me. 

Itarry. To be sure he will, when he has nothing 
to make him pleasant* 

Neelly. Old H<mor Doran is a queen to sie 
now, going about with her little pitcher. 

Peggy. It's a folly to talk, but Edward'a words 
were true^ that I, many a tilne heard him say, 
The honest heart that's free from all 

Intended fraud or cuile. 
However fortune kick the ball. 
Has still some cause to smile. 

Scene changes to Minchitfire side. 

Ml the familt/ sitting round it, with Andreao ani 

Men. 

John, Well, and after your wife died, did you 
continue to live with the sood gentleman. 

Andrew. I did indeed, and would be livine 
with him still, only he died, and in his will he left 
me 500 dollars, as a reward for my << long tried 
honesty ;" these were his words, and I'll sever fi>r- 
gct them : many a time I read diem over the 
week after he died, and almost blotted them out 
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with my tears. When he was gone, and my poor 
Jenny gone, I thought I had no tie in America, 
I oiu(ht to come home and see my child, and re^ 
ward old Joanny. The state of uncertainty about 
her was very distressing to us, but you see we 
could not help it* 

Joir^ You could not, indeed, and when yoa 
gpt no answers to your letters, it was no wonder 
for you to think your letters never reached them, 
or that the rebellion had killed us all, or driven 
us out of house and home. 

Ettter Mf\ Williams. As we have such unplea- 
sant neighbours, I thought it my best plan to come 
for Ellen myself; ^he can see her father in the 
morning. 

Andrew. You are like a fatlier to the father* 
less. My poor child wanted for no care or in- 
struction with you. I'm sure she always had the 
best advice;. May you be rewarded for it: and 
you will be rewarded. 

Mr. JViUiams., It would be the greatest happi- 
ness of my life to benefit my neighbours, and to 
confide in them, if they deserved it, but lam 
grieved to find that I have been greatly deceived 
py some of them. Poor creatures I I'm afi*aid 
they will not have much rest to-night. I'm sure, 
I shall not sleep much. What an uncommonly in- 
genious &mi]y the Owens are ! Surely their inge- 
nuity, combined with their industry, must have 
raised them into very comfortable Ute, if they had 
but been honest. 

Johru Few people are so ingenious ; but diese 
kind of people ought to be even more careful of 
themselves than we, that have not so many things 
coming into our heads. 

Mr. Williams. Come, Ellen, are you ready ? 

EOen. Yes, Sir. 

Edaoard {yohispersto Ellen.) Won't you come 
to-morrow. 
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Ellen (blushing.) If I can, I will. 

Mr. fVillia?ns. She shall come and see you to- 
morrow, Edward, and you must come and see her 
too. 

Andrew. Is that the way with the young people? 

John. If you have no objection, I have none : 
But I would not have ycu give your daughter away 
to any one, before you know him. I hope my son 
will bear to be examined. 

John. He has the look of It. 

Ellen \ ^^^'* blushing.) Good night. 

Scene, John Minche^s parlour^ 
John and Rose sitting by the fire. 

Enter Mrs. Williams and Sophia. 

John. You're kindly welcome. Ma'am ; you're 
welcome Miss Sophia : will you be pleased to sit 
down. 

Mrs. Williams. We thank you. How do you 
do to-day ? I'm afraid I shall become a very trou- 
blesome neighbour to you. 

Rose. Not at all, Ma'am. Is there any thing 
we could be of service to you about. 

Mrs. Williams. You see that we have lost our 
cook, and that we have little chance of keq>ing 
our house-maid long. Sophia has taken a great 
likinpr to poor Biddy Noonan, our wash-woman, 
but I could not think of having a girl out of that 
family, without getting the best advice cm that 
iiubjcct, therefore I came over to speak to yoa, 
whom I can depend on. 

John. You are pleased to think so. Ma'am, and 
it's my fervent wish and prayer, that wp may de- 
serve your good opinion. Poor creatur^ like us, 
ought to be on the watch, that we may not fail in« 
tv temptation. . 
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Rose. I was tliinking all day of mcutioning 
poor Biddy Noonan to you, as she is used to tiie 
bouse ; and as it is my opiaioni and John's, that 
she is an honest girl, and a discreet well behaved 
handy ffirU but I was loath to mention one out of 
Ast untbrtunate family. 

John. Poor creatures ! I can't get than: pot o£ 
my head| and it shews how much- on our guard 
we ought to be, for Darby and Joanny weitt coun^- 
ed honest people till more temptations came4MU08S 
diem, than what they were used to. Our little 
girl, as I may call Ellen now, woidd not be tired, 
praising thcm» 

Mrs. Williams* But how happened it that Bidp- 
dy should have preserved her honesty, living 
amongst them* 

John. Why thes I believ? I oould tell you- that 
same. In the first place. Ma'am, she was very 
ftidufetrious, and did not allow herself time to be 
brewing mischief: and then, again, the girl wa9 
not vain or covetous,, but contented ^rsdf to dvess 
KhSe ft working girl, and did not long fer every<fine 
thibe she Imdher eyes on^ Andj besides all thaf, 
whicn I may say was her own natural ^goodness ; I 
talnstsay, that my woman here^ always had a leaning 
lohc^r, and used to bring her in upoii'oagr floor, to 
^a«h for «s^ and help to clean up the piaee when 
Maxy was minding or doing any thing, for neither 
'Rose nor I are over and above strong: and why 
Ned keeps in the little mill always, so that, if we 
fiadra'bit of com to wibnow^ or neal to sift, or the 
like^ ^Mary must be minding it ; then, I say, we 
"■sed to s^nd for Jffiddy, and I believe^ I caq say, 
Ae never saw a dishoxiest turn doing in this house, 
and we talked of the good of honesty, fmay ber) 
more iii Biddy'-s hiMring than wc woufo, if she was 
4i6t Ustening-; and, Ma'am^ to^the value of a pin, 
we never lest byfhegirl, to myknowVcdkfg^. 

'Mm mmmis. I idwttjB Bked Bidd^, voLOfi; ^mk 
< k2 
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uime thai she brought me a yard of muslin, whicli 
she said, she supposed her sister had forgotten to 
bring home wiUi my gown. It struck me at the 
time, that Judy had not forgotten, and the Qext 
time I saw her, I asked her if any of my sown was 
kft ? No, not so much as would make a Uttle hex- 
agon ; if there was the least sloping, she would have 
brought it to Miss Sophia for her quilt I made 
no remark, but determined to be more watchful in 
iiiture. 

JohuB It's well you said nothings or poor Bid« 
dy would pay for it. > 

Mrs. Williams. I think then that I will hire 
Biddy, if she is willing to come. . 

Sophia* Oh motlier, I'm Very glad of it«-I will 
shew her how to make all the soups, and gravies, 
and hashes, and every thing that I learned out of 
your receipt-book. 

Hose. My blessing's on you for the friend of the 
poor, you deserve to have luck, and meet with 
nonesty and gratitude. 

Mrs. Williams. . Now you have matched me 
with a cook, what shall I do for a house maid ? I 
don't know how to ask you for Mary. 

John. It's a -great .trouble to me to refuse you 
any thing you set your mind upon; but ma'am, I 
.could not think of leaving my old woman without 
her daughter. 

JRose. O, John, let her go, and Til do finely 
with a little girl we could hire. 

John. It's a folly to be going round about the 
bush, I cannot let her.go^^you must ke^ your 
daughter, afler rearing Jier as you did : you de- 
serve to have her to. take care of you, and! to do 
for you now. 

Mrs. Williams. . You are very right, John* 

t/oin. To be sure, ma'am. 1 can tell you, that 
wftbin this twelve-month, «be baa Tefuaed no less 
*ib&a jfour dec^iit boyi) \)ec»me .die ^ira^^i^ i&rx 
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leave her mother. Indeed if she was in Want of 
clothes, or the like, I would not hinder her to go; 
but, thank Providence, we have plenty for her, 
and we are all both able and willing to take care oi 
the old woman there. 

Jlose. I could not see the mistress in distress. 

John, ril tell you what we'll do : Ellen need 
not be in any hurry to come home — let her stay 
there while the mistress is looking about her, and 
we'll all be looking about: and if it did not answer* 
and that Ned was not satisfied to leave Ellen till 
another j was hired, sure we'd send Mary for alitdt 
while* 

' Mrs. WilliafHs. Let us leave it that way thenY 
we must have patience, and perhaps all will turn 
out well* Andrew Price has agreed to be our 
steward; he will live in Owens's house with Ed* 
ward and Ellen, and we are to have the wedding 
next week. 

John. I pray that the young couple may be 
worthy' of your goodnesses, "'what signifies pros* 
perky in the world, unless good conduct, and an 
easy mind accompany it. 

Mrs. Williams. Good morning to you. 

Exeunt Mrs. Williams and Sophia. 

Jtase. Is it not a poor case to have such good 
people wronged this way. Sure it would be no 
wonder if such usage made them hard-hearted. 

Enter Betty Owens^ Citing. 

Oh dear ! what will become of us. all. I aa 
waiting about the ditches this hour, till I'd see the 
loiise lonesome before I'd come into it. 

John. I'm sorry for you Betty. 

Betty. I know you are. If I had taken your 
advice, I* would not be this way. Oh! I never 
was in trouble till now, though I can't say that 
either; for I.fai always so afiraid t]bsX 'N^^diV^ 
ibrnd mt, that J did' not relish t\ve \)\X \ ^»^^ ^^ 
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Joa7Wi/. Where arc yoiit Biddy?— wet his 
mouth liow. He never let any one give him a 
^:llp but Biddy, since he lay down; " for," says he, 
^ lien he was able tospeak, <^ she always saidiigain^it 
mc when slic saw what I was doings'' 

Enter Ediitard. 

How IS Dan now ? 

Jiidj/n He can't be worse, 

Joanny. Oh my blessing's on you, and that 
you may get her that we all love — sure they'd have 
killed my sou stone dead on the spot, if it was 
not for you. 

Kcd, I wish I had happened to be going by a 
little sooner, for I see I was too lato to save him. 

J.jdnnj/. Ob, you were too late — ^you were too 
late — too late to save my poor boy. 

Mrs. Williams. Were both the Owens en- 
gaged in this dreadful business ? 

Edward. Indeed, ma'am» they were ; one was 
as bad as the other, and both swearing that it 
was poor Dan that informed on them — ^not a 
word ihcy would let him speak. 

Joaniiih Oh sure one stroke of those knotty 
hurls would stun him — it was hard for him to 
speak. 

Mrs. Williatns. You think those men are quite 
out of reach. 

Edward. They flew over the ditch, and across 
tlic fields the minute they saw me, and as soon as 
I could take my eyes off poor Dan, they were out 
of sight. 

Mrs. Williams. What wretches ! and how fa- 
tal for this poor family to have been connected 
with them ! But look — I believe he is dead — ^no, 
he sighs again. 

Joanny. Oh that was his last sigh — he's gone— 
lie's gone — he's gone for ever ! £an, Dan» Dan, 
I may speak to you now, and I can't disturb you. 
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AUtheJhmily bur Bt forth into a passion of grkf-^ 
. Mrs. Williams and Edward endeavour to console 

them, but in vain* 

Mrs. Williams. Sophia, my dear, this is an 
afiecting scene, but I do n6t wish you to turn 
away from beholding misery. 

Edward. I'll go and send my mother to them. 

Mrs* Williams. As we can be of no use here 
now, we wiU go with you. 
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PREFACE. 



This humble biography is presented to 
the public, with the intention of awaken- 
ing an interest in the concerns of a class 
of people, whose faults are much, whose ' 
virtues are little known. The author has 
no doubt that some of her readers will 
recollect instances within their own know- 
ledge among the peasantry of Ireland^ 
similar to those detailed in this volume^ 
and if these recitals of genuine facts 
should prompt any inquiry into the cha- 
racter and circumstances of^ poor tenan- 
try, and into the best modes of encou- 
raging industry and relieving want, shu 
will have accomplished the object of thii 
compilation, and gratified one of the 
dearest wishes of her heart. 
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ANDREW ^ 



If^ the year 1806, an old man came to BalU- 
ore : he was evidently a beggar, though he ask- 
d no alms, but stood silently at our doors, sup- 
ported by a staff. His form wfus b^it^ his hair 
vas white, and hi3 face bore the marks of old* 
Lge, though the ruddiness of bis complexion, and 
he brightness of his eyes seemed to defy the 
*avages of time. His meek countenance and his 
nodest manners were so prepossessing, that he 
was never sent empty away. He did not come 
irery frequently, he made no conrpiaints, and gaTft' 
Qo account of himself, till he found that- one ot 
the families he visited had come from the county 
of Wexford — then, as if he felt himself no longer 
amongst strangers, in a strange land, he opened 
bis heart to his country-folk, and told them the 
«tory which follows, and in which his own ex- 
pressions have been retained. 

B 
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" Though sunk is thine eye, yet thine eye it u 

bright, 
And hale are thy cheeks^ though thy locks they are 

white ; 
While thy meek looks alone our compassion implore, 
As silent thou bend'st on thy staff at our door : 
O say, pensive stranger, why heaves the deep si^, 
And the salt drops of sorrow thus stream from thine 

eye?" 

Alas ! I have cause for those sighs heaving deep, 
While my tears the poor pittance of charity steep, 
For my heart bleeds to think of the days that are past, 
The days when I fear'd n?t cold poverty's blast. 

Contented and happy I lived on my farm ; 
My fields they were green, and my cabin waA warm ; 
The wife of my youth sat and spun by my side, 
While our dear^ duteous sons eveiy comfort supplied. 

Two such boys as my boys, once with pride I could 

say, 
You scarcely would meet on a long summer's day 
Their cheeks were so ruddy, so bright was their hair, 
And their skins, like the lily, so soft and so fair* 

Yet I will not deny, when rebellion arose. 

That my sons took the field, the sad scene of mj 

woes; 
They fell: — their white bosoms were purpled with 

gore— 
Oh pity my anguish, nor question me more ! 



iri 
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•^ow for from that home where no comforts remained, 
)/ij hapless old dame an asylum has gained ; 
^here lonely her grief in sad solitude flows, 
^Thile I bear her the tribute which piiy bestows. 

But soon shall our wants and our sorrows be o'er, 
E^faese tears cease to stream, and those hearts throb 

no more ; 
l^e pant for the moment which loosens our chain, 
^d gives us to join our dear children again. 

Those lines were read to the old man, he heard 
them with great attentiop, endeavouring to sup- 
press his feelings, yet sobbing out *' My boys, my 
pretty boys !" The writer of them was then in- 
troduced to him — be rose, and b<^wed, with a 
grace remarkable for his age and situation, and 
said, " How did you put it together? — but God 
gave you the gift, and he will give you a better 
gift!" His name was asked — he requested to 
be excused from telling his name — he had never 
told it since helbegan to beg ; adding, " but jou 
may call me Andrew/* ^ ^ 

• ■ ' .TV**' 

One of these frieuds, just mentioned, told Jbimi.' 
she believed she was his namesake, and added, 
she would not be ashamed to own him for a 
cousin. " Oace,** said he, impressively, " you 
would not,^* 

Andrew was now no longer suffered to stand 

b2 
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at our doors, he was thenceforward brought iu, 
and seated at the kitchen fire. Though he must 
have felt that he was a favourite, yet he conti- 
nued his modest demeanour, and was not a fre- 
quent visitor ; and, though reduced to subsist on 
the bounty of others, he preserved somewhat of , 
that independence for which his countrymen are 
remarkable. He had a daughter, whom he em- 
ployed to knit cotton gloves ; these he presented 
to his friends, and was 'greatly pleased by their 
accepting them. His wife lodged in the neigh- 
bourhood, a decent old woman, who seldom 
came out. Where they had spent the intermediate 
years since the rebellion we have not learned^ nor 
did we choose to ma,ke much enquiry concerning 
his misfortunes, as the recollection of them was 
more than he could well bear, and his reason be- 
gan to wander when that topic was introduced. 
Reflecting on his former and present state, on his 
old age and forlorn condition, an^ on the griev- 
ous privations he had suffered, one, who stood 
gazing on the venerable form, sighed softly \o 
herself " Poor man !" Andrew caught the word, 
and looking up, replied with quickness, ** I'm a 
rich man !" so that she who mourned over him, 
was instructed by his resignation, and acknow. 
ledged that, " Poor and content is rich, and rich 
enough.*' 






A gentleman from the .county of. Kilkenny, with 
his wife somjetimesi.Qaiinefto. B^Uito^evthey took 
much notice of olfl Aiiid^w, adiniredhis cpun- 
tenancf^^ his cleanliness^ ^ nationality, i^d inde- 
pendent spirit,, and. w^re greatly i^Eeete4 ^itk ¥s 
distresses : he told tbeta of his faimj^ which he had 
held at a very lo^ rent, apd. o(, several circuia- 
- $teQjpes which bespoke humble, , eoiopetenoy ; 
though hi^ childreiir wei^jD^.:m6ntionediyet)ie 
was agitat0d, h^ ^lafidry kiji^^y ^^ ^^ r^i)9J>l#d 
>a little isx his discoiirse^ ; >he aceoiiqit^ for t)^is by 
, saying his h^d was often .^dii^t^rb^^ esp^iaUy 
. wh^ he h^^ no tp^^co^ TLbisi^O^k, probably, 
nlif^^lc) npt. h^ye.b^eft/inade, .^ -Ailppkejl like 
: *sfei ng: ^oQey,] h^ not.t^j^eqtl^Plftil ju^t *^pre 
ngiNf^nWrn ft doU^r, ^hich be look^)M wi4b m- 
^ <oiusMl0Dt^ ^iid th^» nHh eq\ml w^ond^, . lilpked 
at his benefactor, whom^ :fo)r Im Lgenerosijtjp atid 
knowledge of the county of Wexford, he con- 
cluded must, be his countryman, and drawing 
near to him, in a low tone of ryce, that we of 
the county of Kildare should not overhear, hie 
commended that county above all others. 

Xhe boanty of his new friends' was so often 
repeated, that he showed us a shirt it had enabled 
him to purchase, besides two sheets and a blan- 
ket, reserving something towards buying a sheet 
for his burial : he particularly requested an old 

9 3 
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shirt of this gentleman's to be buried in, and 
whose kindness continued till death, readily c 
plied. The shirt arrived just in time, for ii 
beginning of the winter, 1810, Andrew's 
feeling herself indisposed, was desirous, v 
able, to return to the county of Wexford, to 
and be buried with her own people, and the 
band and Wife set out on the journey. Theii 
tience through the course of sorrow ig[id pei 
which afiQicted^their old age, and the caln 
with which they contemplated death, affoi 
an instructive lesson. They got no farther 
TuUow, whai death arrested the poor old 
man, and her fkithful Andrew survived her 
a week. Their daughter came to inform u 
these events, which she did briefly, and v 
farther questioned, burst into tears, hastily ¥ 
drew, and we saw her no more^ 
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OWEN BRADY. 



OWBN Bradt spent a long life in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ballitore, where he was esteemed 
for his integrity and industry. He had a horse, 
and brought goods to and from Dublin ; he pur- 
sued a little traffic, and having some knowledge 
in gardening, practised that art, especially among 
the society of Friends, in Ballitore, with whom 
he mostly worked all his life, imbibing somewhat 
of the singularity of their manners. He was, also, 
their grave-digger. Thus he not only contributed 
to their convenience and recreation while they 
moved on the surface of the earth, but laid their 
remains decently in its bosom. 

Owen was blunt, though not rude in speech, 
of low stature, and had much of independence in 
bis air and manner. His wife was industrious 
and ingenious, and earned a good deal by knit- 
ting, at her leisure hours from household busi- 
ness, and in the latter part of iMf life as a nurse 
of the sick. Their children having all left them, 
Owen, jointly with his neighbour David Doyle, 
took an acre of land, on which he built a cabin, 
but before it was ready for his reception, his wife 
died. He mourned for the loss of the companion 
of forty years of his life, looking upon himself as 
alone in the world. He was now no longer able 
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to labour — he:^soi^ hi» interest in his house and 
half acre to David Doyle, for four gaineas, and 
resumed his little traffic with that sum. David, 
with a little assidtaiice from Owen, built him a 
small dwelling adjoining his owii house. From 
this neighbour and his faii^ly Owen received the 
attention and affection which he might have ex- 
pected from his own children. They were all 
far away from him, but the little^ ones of his 
neighbour were ready to wait on him, and their 
mother washed and mended his clothes. * He 
liked to be clean, and she took care that he should 
be so. His character for piety obtained ' him a 
high rank amongst the religious orders of the 
Romish church, of which he was a member, and 
the evening of his long day came calmly on. A 
lingering illness made him entirely dependant upon 
others ; his neighbours were all kind, but Wini- 
fred, wife of David Doyle, was as a daughter to 
him. The last time the writer of this saw him/ 
he was seated in a mahogany arm-chair, with a 
velvet cap of his old master Richard Shackleton 
upon his head. His appearance was respectable. 
His body and limbs were much swelled, and it 
was evident his end was near. He said he want- 
ed for nothing ; he said little else, but his coun- 
tenance bespoke resignation, patience, and hope. 
He died in 1 804, aged eighty years. 



a 

ELIZABETH BRADY. 

When Betty Heame was a yery jonng. girl, 
she became servant to James and Nannjt M* Con- 
naughty, in Ballitore. Her birth-place wfts Cas- 
tledermot. Her master and mistress werid, yery 
careful of her, and treated her with kindoess. 
She married Thomas Brady, the eldest soii of 
Owen, who in the course of a few years left her 
and her young family. He caused it to be re- 
portied that he had been mistaken for a deserter, 
and before he could vindicate himself, had been 
* impressed and sent to sea. Whether this was the 
true state of the case, or that the love of a ram-, 
bling life possessed him, remains matter of doubt, 
inasmuch as after a five years' absence, havipl^* 
spent oioiy a few years at home, he again diSj^H 
peared, and returned no more. 

Betty's irreproachable conduct gained the com- 
. passion, esteem, and regard of her neighboni's, 
amongst whom she lived quietly imd uncomplain- 
ing, exerting her industry to support her children. 
She was much employed m washing, but was. for*- 
some time disabled by an unfortunate aocid^t, 
h^ arm having beien broken by a cqw, .which 
threw her down, yet she resumed this work when 
she recovered, though the bone remained crook- 
ed. IHer youngest daughteri, a very fine hopeful 
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girl, died of a fever. Her eldest, then at service, 
was one morning, as she crossed a shallow stream, 
attacked by a megrim, to which she was subject. 
and falling on her face was suffocated. Betty 
had two sons : John, her first born, who was a 
weaver, settled in Ballitore, and took his mother 
home to him. She continued to wash, and do 
what she ^uld towards her maintenance, but her 
health and strength were impaired by a bleeding 
cancer in her head, which for many years, under 
the appearance of a wen, had been making an 
unsuspected progress. 

Her son Owen, at the age of sixteen, enlisted> 
and followed the fortune of war into foreign 
climes. His mother having been long without 
hearing from him, mourned him as dead. Her 
comfort was now in her son John and his family. 
He was a person of good character, and of un- 
remitting industry. His spare form and face 
were marked with more gravity than seemed na- 
tural at his years, apparently caused by the 
weight of care which his helpless and increasing 
family brought upon him, and from which his 
sedentary employment could not divert his atten- 
tion. A fever visited his household, and some 
of the children were sent to the hospital at Kil- 
cullen. Poor John sate up whole nights at his 
loQQi, anxious to provide for wants which be did 
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not desire to make known, for he was of a re- 
tired character. Fatigue, watching, and anxiety 
were bad preparations for sickness, and when the 
fever seized upon his worn frame also, he ex- 
pressed his certain conviction that he would not 
recover, and, desiring to die amid his own fa- 
mily, rejected the proposal of going to the hospi- 
tal. No care, no comfort, which it was in the 
power of his neighbours to bestow, was wanting, 
• and the benevolent physician of the village was 
unremitting in his generous attentions. These 
services supported him in a struggle compara- 
tively long with the disease, which, however, 
prevailing, his spirit was released from the bonds 
of mortality, and he, who had not received good 
things in this life, perhaps rejoices with LazaTus 
in a better. He died in 1812. 

By his death his mother again lost her home, 
for being unable to assist his widow and children, 
she resolved at least not to be a burden on them. 
One of her sisters contributes to her support, 
whilst she lives with another of them. Worn as 
she is by her incurable disease, which has now 
spread over her forehead, and feeble, walking 
with a stafF, she spins for hire, and is ^beloved 
and respected by her neighbours for the exempla- 
ry patience with which she has borne her various 
distresses ; deriving patience from a source still 
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higher and more pure than a remarkable even- 
ness and sweetness of temper, evinced in a natu- 
ral flow of calm cheerfulness. Reading has stored 
her mind with much entertainment for herself and 
others, her memory being very retentive, and 
the matter she has collected of great variety— 
truth and Action, history and tradition, poetry 
and romance — but all of a blameless tendency, 
like her life, and with her modest, humble man- 
ners, she mingles a quiet, dry kind of humour, 
so diverting and withal so unoffending, that her 
hearers are surprised how her husband could de- ' 
sert so pleasant a companion. 

While she was able to wash, she for some time 
deposited a small part of her earnings with a 
friend. This amounted to a guinea when her dis- 
tresses encreased, and she drew on this little bank 
for small sums as her necessities required, which 
she received with as much gratitude as if it had 
been a gift, which indeed she considered it to be, 
as her having ttiat resource was the consequence 
of her friend's advice. , ^ 

In the winter of 1815, her son Owen returned* 
after an absence of eighteen years. He had writ- 
ten, he said, frequently, so had his friends, but 
after the first two or three years of his absence, 
their letters ceased to reach each other. He had 
been long in India, and stationed at t|ie Cape of 
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Good Hope— had returned with maDy more of 
his companions in the service — had been for some 
months in Chelsea Hospital^ and there had been 
robbed of clothes which he had bought for him- 
self,' and of shawls for his mother, when he wa» 
paid off. Fortunately an arrear of fifteen shil- 
lings remained, which he w*as to receive in Dub- 
lin, whither he was sent free of expense, but had! 
a trying and tedious voyage. A brother*soldier, 
who had also been plundered, and who travelled 
with him, shared the advantage of the little pit- 
tance which was paid him in Dublin, and h6 
spent two days seeking for his brother, who had 
lived there when he left Ireland. Disappointed 
in every fraternal enquiry, he turned towardf 
Ballitore, and had reached Kilcullen before be 
heard of his brother's death. Though his heart 
was saddened, he pressed forward, and at length 
beheld the place of his nativity with those feelings 
of regret and affection which are so forcibly ex- 
cited after so long- an absence. He stopt at the* 
cottage of hisy^idowed sister-in-law, and fearing 
that his suddenand unexpected appearance would 
be too much for his mother's spirits to support, 
be sent one of his little nephews to announce his 
arrival. His mother had not yet recovered her 
joyful surprise, when^ she beheld her son ; — n<^ 
longer the fair-faced youth who Jbad taken a heart- 
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rending farewell, but the man, speaking with a 
foreign accent, embrowned by toils and sultry 
climes, yet bearing in his countenance the marks 
of a sensible heart, while tears poured down his 
hardy cheek, as he gazed upon his mother's 
faded form, which had ever been present to his 
remembrance and dear to his heart. His mother 
grieved to find him asthmatic, and having I 
dreamed of applying to a friend for a remedy, 
she accordingly did so, and they think it was of 
use, and Owen hopes by day-labour, by his 
pen, which he can well employ, and by the 
pension which rewards his services, to make his 
mother's last days comfortable, and to assist the 
fatherless family of his brother. 

The following attempt at versifying these facts 
continues and concludes this history : — 

VIRTUE REWARDED, 

IN THREE PARTS. 

PART I. — THE PATIENT WIDOW. 

" Yes, Ivhave comforts — though a life 

Of sorrow has been mine. 
And through the darkness of my fate 

The rays of mercy shine. 
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I was a wife in early youth, 

But he who won my band, 
Loved wandering rather than his home. 

And died in foreign land. 

My Lucy, just from childhood grown, 

As good as she was fair, a 
She was my pride and my delight. 

The solace of my care : 

A fever came — I saw its rage 

Upon my darling prey, — 
I saw her die — saw that fair form 

Consigned to kindred clay. 

A deadly blight o*cr Mary's fame. 

My hapless Mary ! past. 
My heart was wrung — and low she bent 

Beneath the cruel blast. 

Yet hope returned, and whispered soft. 

That all might yet be well ; 
When in the suffocating stream 

My hapless Mary fell. 

I saw her dead ! — nor had my breast 

Received \tk parting sigh. 
Nor was my youngest, stripling boy. 

To cheer his mother nigh. 

Sad were the parting kiss and tear,^ 

And boding thoughts arose. 
When Owen sailed across the main 

To fight his country's foes. 

ft 
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One son renaained — a wife and babes 

Dependiitg on his care. 
Yet with his widowed mother John 

His house and board would spare. 

Again that scourge, a fever came, 

The teiMer blossoms fade, 
But to a place where mercy dwells 

The children are conteyed. 

It is the house (may blessings rain 
On those who guide the pl^n) 

Where pure benevolence extends 
Her aid to suffering inan. 

Now all day long — oft through the night 

My son his shuttle plied. 
His only wish for those he loved 

Subsistence to provide. 

Alas, he' fails — ^his trembling hand 

No more the shuttle plies, 
On his low bed the husband, sire, 

In feverish anguish lies. 

** Desire me not this spot tc^ave, 
1 feel my end is near, ^* 

Nor do my latest looks bereave 
Of those for ever dear." 

With generous heart and well tried skill, 

The kind physician came. 
And watched the progress of disease. 

Upon her wasted frame. 
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Alas! those gmfenit^ cfii^ „v.» .»u, 

My Johnny sank to rest. 
And cold was thai industrious band, 

And cold that faithful breast. 

Mine was a life of toil — but now 
Sad, feeble, and dismayed, '||i ' 

And aged — I would not oppress 
Those whom I could not aid. 

In love we parted — osiers kind 

To me their succour gave. 
And quiet now I contemplate 

The prospect of the grave. 

For with a progress scarce perceived. 

All o'er my hapless bead, 
A cancer, with resistless power 

Has its fell fibres spread. 

Vet still a pittance I can earn. 
My wheel can briskly more, 

And friendly neighbours testify 
Their pity and their love. 



They say no murmur 'scapes my lips. 
No cloud o erspreads my brow. 

They say instruction and delight 
From my poor converse flow. 



For this be I 
The powei 

And sooth'd 
The soiro' 
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Changed' is his voice, his face, his form, 
But chai^ged is not his heart. 

There filiid. love has fixed its throne, 
Never from hence to part 

The months roll on, and quiet joy 

The moihei's eyes exprest^ 
What, like a fond and, duteous child 

Can make a mother blest)? 

She knew the insidious, dire disease 

Its fatal .progress kept> * - - 
Yet calmly jutw ^e foe advance. 

And smiled, .though) Owen wept. 

She needed not a dttughter^s^ love. 

With softest, kindestlcare 
To ease her sufferings,^ dress the bed. 

And the repast prepare*^ 

With sleepless eyo through the long night 
To watch — with gentlest tone 
• Unwearied soothe the dreary hours. 
When every hope was flown : 

These cares were Owen's — his fond heart 
His willing hand obeys ;: - 

And Heaven beholds the deed of love. 
And Heaven the deed repays. 

He sees his mother's mortal pains 
. And grief his bosom wrings. 
But conscience to his bleeding heart 
Her consolation brings. 
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^nd she (by innocence and peace, *^ 
Her life of trial blest,! j 

Vnd her last earthly wish obtained,) 
Expires on Owen's breast. 



PART III.— JUDITH. 

3y Griese's silver stream there bloom'd 

A simple, modest flower, 
ITet one so beauteous and so sweet 

Might grace a courtly bower, 

Twas Judith— from her early day 

A life of toil she led, 
iTet gladsome health and gay content 

On her their blessings shed. 

By many a swain her hand was sought. 
They breath'd their tender sighs, 

^d happy was the lover deem'd 
Who won the precious prize. 

\h ! soon the dawn of wedded love 
With clouds was overspread. 

Pale sickness on the husband seized. 
And hope's gay visions fled. 

2ovld. all that fond affection tried 

Avert the fatal blow, 
Then youthful Judith had not felt 

A hapless widow's wo. 



V" 
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Her husfiland dead — ^her new-born babe 
With tender tears she eyed, 

And for her mother's widow'd age 
Her cares must now provide. 

The summer's heat, the winter's cold 
Assail'd that faultless form. 

And that soft cheek oft pallid grew 
Beneath the ruthless storm. 

Yet, undismayed by want and care. 
Against her ills she skove. 

And in her cottage cheer'd with smiles. 
The objects of her love. 

And while she soothed the pining pain 
Which prest her mother dear. 

Her little Mary thus she thought 
Her drooping age would cheer. 

For sure the duteous child must feel 
That Heaven those acts regards, 

And Heaven, in its own way and time. 
The duteous child rewards. 

Alas ! she saw her future hope 
Droop, languish, and decay, 

And in the grave beside her sire. 
Her little Mary lay. 

Siill one dear life remain'd-— and o'er 
Her mother's bed she hung, 

Yet still with many an anxious fear 
Her boding heart was wrung. 



\ 
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In vain were her unwearied cares, 

That valued life to save, 
And soon poor Judith hopeless wept 

Beside her mother's grave. 

« 

Ah ! lonely is her cottage now, 

None there her entrance hail, 
And gone are those loved ones, with whom 

She shared her frugal meal. 

Yet while she cherish'd silent grie( 

To one her worth was known. 
Who saw reflected in her mind, 

The feelings of his own. 

He seeks her hand, and faithful hoart, 

Nor is his suit denied. 
And duteous Judith is become 

The duteous Owen's bride. 
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JOHN BROOKS. 
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A few years ago, a boy named John Brooks, 
presented himself at the door of a gentlewoman in 
Capel-street, Dublin, and begged to be employed 
in sweeping and cleaning the foot-way before it. 
She rejected his application, telling him that to ]^i 
do this was part of her servant's business ; but be 
was not prevented by her refusal from pressing his 
humble suit, enforcing it by his motive, which 
was to sustain a sick mother, and informing her 
that others employed him in this way, and paid 
him. This appeal to the feelings of a very bene- 
volent person was not made in vain, she employed 
him, and he collected a few pence — more, per- 
haps, than he had ever possessed before. 

Wealth brings its anxieties along with it, and 
he found himself at a loss how to dispose of his 
to the most advantage. He might have consulted 
some of his benefactors, but perhaps he was dif- 
fident of intruding upon them — perhaps he fdt 
assured that he had a more powerful Friend, i^ho 
rejects not the sincere petitions of )iis meanest 
creatures. In this faith and confidence he stop- 
ped on his way, he stood with his back to a wall, 
and poured forth the prayer of his heart, that he 
might be directed to lay out his monev aright. 
We may believe this humble prayer was heard, 
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Dr he expended his little store in p/oviding ne- 
essaries for his mother, who was unable to leave 
ler bed. 

The gentlewoman in Capel-street, before men- 
ioned, possessed a mind and manner which in- 
rited confidence ; to her the little adventurer 
>pened his heart, and increased the interest he 
lad at first excited. She examined into the truth 
>f his tale, and became satisfied that he was the 
lupport of his mother and infant brother, whom 
16 brought to shew to his friend, to convince her 
low careful a nurse he had been. 

His character and his jexertions were such, that 
money was granted to him from a charitable in- 
stitution to purchase vegetables ; and the young 
trader, in process of time, became so rich as to 
buy an ass and a little cart, in which he hawked 
his wares, being thereby enabled to extend his 
business. He has a sister who pursues a similar 
traffic on her own account, but John continues to 
be the principal support of his family. 
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ELIZABETH BRYAN. 

Betty Bryan, when she lost her I 
continued to hold the land he had oceup 
children being all grown up. She liv 
Athy. The produce of her farm and the 
of her sons supported her independence, i 
and sickness visited her house — one of hei 
boatman and father of a family, was d 
and the rest of her children died one after i 
The expenses attendant on illness dissips 
property, and those to whose assistance sh 
have looked to retrieve her losses. wer< 
from a world of (oil and sorrow. When 
son died of a consumption, she had litera 
her all, and in this extremity of poverty 
the place where she was known, ashamec 
miseiy of her condition. 

Chance, say rather Providence, direc 
steps to Ballitore, of which, as she has sId 
beard to say, she then knew no more thai 
deserts of Arabia. She presented herseli 
door of a cabin to crave a lodging for tb 
Thus low was she reduced, who had oft< 
her bounty to the hungry, and lain down 
own warm bed. Such applications are i 
if ever, made in vain to the Irish pease 
woman, opened the door, and, to their 
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Astonishment, they both recognized each other. 
iBetty was surprised and distressed at being dis- 
c^overed, and would have withdrawn, for this 
"Vroman, by name Lucy Pigeon, had once been 
lier neighbour, when Betty, compared to her, 
^was affluent ; but her hostess prevented her, and 
bursting into tears, bitterly lamenting this* reverse 
of fortune, welcomed her to a home. 

Poor Betty thankfully accepted ihe kind offer, 
and as she was desirous not to be burthensome, 
she knit gloves and made cabbage nets for sale, 
and went among the farm houses, where she . 
made herself useful, and took care not to wear 
out her welcome, though of that there was little 
danger, for besides being clever and active, she 
was sensible and cheerful. Her friend Lucy's 
house was, however, her home. She was known 
to few in the village, but. respected by those few, 
when at length she was confined by a cancer in 
her breast, which she believed was brought on 
by the fatigue and grief she had undergone during 
her attendance on her last son. Assistance that 
was not solicited, was afforded to her. A pow- 
der, celebrated for the cure of a cancer, was ad- 
vertised in the papers, a guinea was subscribed to 
purchase it, though in vain, for the dreadful di- 
sease held on its steady progress ; but the pa- 
tience, resignation, and even cheerfulness of the 
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sufferer were admirable. She continued to male 
and sell cabbage-nets, long after her ghastly coun- 
tenance declared that her case was hopeless. She 
was sensible of this herself, and expressed ber 
gratitude for the kindness shewn to her in empha- 
tic language. Of one of her benefactresses she 
said, she hoped her good deeds would outbalance 
her bad ones, when they came to be weighed in 
t^e courts of heaven. It was quite likely that 
this hope would not perish, as it was for a person 
of great worth. 

After lingering long, death at length released 
her ; but having requested to be buried at Athy, 
with her husband, there seemed great diflBculty 
in getting the body carried to such a distance, 
till one, who was not a native of our village, and 
knew the heart of a stranger, and who remained 
here on the promise of his master's family to con- 
vey his remains to sleep with his fothers, interest- 
ed himself in the matter, and, with active indig- 
nation, caused the coffin to be laid in the market 
place, and by thus making it a public concern, 
obtained a sufficient number of people to attend 
Betty Bryan to her grave. She died in 1814. 
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JANE BYRNE. 

Jane Btrne, sister to Judith and Mary Mo- 
ran, was left a widow with seven children. Her 
eldest son was brought up in the family of a re- 
spectable neighbour, whom her husband had 
served as a labourer. When this friend of hers 
. left the country, he took the boy with him, had 
him taught to weave, and^ave him a loom. He 
worked with one of that sect of which the worthy 
Thomas Kelly is the head, and he joined his con- 
gregation. Though his mother grieved at her 
son's renouncing the Church of Rome, yet, when 
he, dying of a consumption, peacefully closed 
his eyes while yet a youth, she, sensible of his 
Tirtues, felt hope and comfort mingle with her 
sorrow. 

Jane's exertions for her family gained her the 
approbation and regard of lier. neighbours. A 
benevolent young woman, whose circumstances 
were limited^ used to . give her wool to spin, and 
to knit into stockings, which that young woman 
sold, at little or no profit to herself, but she had 
the pleasure of assisting the industrious widow. 

Jane's second son is a ploughboy for his land- 
lord, and his wages, with the mother's earnings, 
pay the rent ; and she has also earned the price 
of a cow, and pays for the grass with her labour. 
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Her youngest son is dead. She employs h> 
daughters in spinning till they are fit to go to se 
vice, and the children of such a - mother are n 
likely to be long in want of places. 

-*- ^- ■^~- -^- *- *- *- 

JOHN CANNON AND HIS FAMILY. 

John Cannon and Mary his wife reared 
family of two sons and two daughters, on tl 
lands of Killmeany, in the county of Carlos 
His landlord was William Lecky. 

John Cannon was esteemed for his honest^ 
sobriety, and simplicity of manners, by his lan( 
lord's family, and when he came into the mansic 
house after his day's labour, his landlady fr 
quently committed her little son William to h 
arms, a mutual gra^cation to the infant and b 
friend John, who danced him with great deligb 
and was rewarded by his mistress with a cup « 
her home-brewed ale. John's children were Ai 
drew, Nicholas, Catherine and Mary: seldoi 
has an upright father been bles^ with more hone 
sons. The boys attached themselves to the soi 
of their master — Andrew to Robert the elder bor 
and Nicholas to young William. When Robe 
Lecky married, ho took Andrew Cannon in 
his service, in which he married the housekeepe 
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is master died in the prime of his life, and An- 
'ew continued with his widow, whom he served 
ithfuUj; and his sedate manner and careful 
mntenance, while he moved along the streets of 
arlow on her business, were remarked some- 
nes with pleasantry, though oftaier with 
:spect. 

On his mistress' marrying a second husband, 
ndrew entered into the service of another 
»rson. Here he was much hurt by a fall from 
horse ; he recovered, and took charge of Kil- 
3ck after his brother's death, gave great satis- 
Lction to the owners of the place, and was hand- 
)mely rewarded when his services were no longer 
anting. He is now gate-keeper at an asylum 
»r lunatics in Carlow, and there, as in every 
»rmer situation of his Ufe, is valued for his in- 
grity. 

When William Lecky waittbout going to the 
ollege of Edinburgh to study physic, he set a 
irm to his friend Nicholas Cannon; when the 
lases were signed, though no fine had been sti- 
ulated for, Nicholas presented to his young 
ndlord a sum of money which he had saved, 
id insisted on his accepting of it, as he might 
ant it when in another country. At the end of 
iree years William Lecky returned home a Doc- 
r : Nicholas welcomed him with unfeigned joy, 
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and his welcome was cordially accepted by his | \ 
young master and mistress. He became their 
servant, and gave up the farm which he had 
taken to his master, to whom he was united by a » 
strong and mutual bond of friendship, and they 
lived happily together. 

Nicholas thought of marrying, and consulted 
his master, whose approbation did not sanction 
the proposal ; the woman being much his senior, 
beside other objections ; yet the Doctor observed, 
that if he was far gone in love advice might be 
too late: " Not so much of that> master,*' re- 
plied the lover, " as to disoblige you." The 
match in consequence did not take place. One 
of his companions tempted Nicholas to play at 
cards, his master discovered this, and expressed 
his most decided disapprobation of the practice, 
upon which the good young man delivered the 
pack into his mastepp's hands, declared be had 
done with them, and kept his word. He was no 
^igot, yet he reproved a fellow-servant, who in- 
dulged himself in eating meat on a fast day, if he 
liked the dish, and fasted another day instead ; 
and on the jocose reply, " what matter what day 
the fast is kept on, so it is kept?*' Nicholas 
gravely remarked that whatever a man's religious 
principles were, he should follow them up stead- 
ily — and this remark had the desired effect. 
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When Dr. Lecky left Carlow and removed to 
Z!ork, his man Nicholas) became gardener to his 
Piaster's cousin, James Lecky, of Kilnock, pro- 
posing to follow the family he had served hither- 
;o when they should be settled. However, at his 
:mbw master's request, that idea was given up, 
^nd Nicholas was established for the rest of his 
Life at Kilnock. 

Whenever Dr. Lecky came to the county of 
Carlow, he was sure to meet him ou the road, 
cmd Nicholas was permitted sometimes to visit 
liim in Cork. On one of these excursions he met 
"with a pretty young woman, whom he afterwards 
married and brought to Kilnock. 

On the death of his worthy master, James. 
Lecky, which he sincerely lamented, Nicholas 
felt himself more bound than ever to his present 
situation, though his former master. Dr. Lecky, 
had returned to reside in Carlow The country 
at this time began to be disturbed, but Nicholas 
(Steadily refused to join in unlawful associations, 
and passed through many trying scenes in these 
tumultuous times, an account of which he often 
gave his friend the Doctor, whom he earnestly 
dissuaded from riding alone about the country, 
especially at night. His mistress having left Kil- 
nock, fiEtithful Nicholas had the charge of that 
spacious house, the extensive lands,. and fine ^r* 
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T'^^kft tie a;a;<»T'-,>sne of aaat • 
«.vi 'J»;.?'w?*:JTcs on t&e pfop«r 
ta r*T"« f&j>f! to eipwe whca 6 
Nicboijij parxoed !u> o^wvd 
p^red by b«M<t icdaflrr. He h 
UfOittt u> his ^oo4 IrksA, Dr. Le 
fi': t/fik a lar^ &rc, iDCladiog 
Jan'J nci wbicb bt: van bora, ei< 
milk': & bakdsom^ protHioa foi 
Kon and daagbl^. Woqid ih^t f 
clasf! hfefe, and ibat worthy Ni 
livirig to prove that iolegrily mee 
in this ungratefnl world. Yet j 
for UN Ut be ioittnict^rd to seek ou 
ollKfr wtat*; of existence, doing oi 
iliviMing ourKelves of anxie^ as 
Ninholaii wa« unshaken in bis 
ht! iniiBt have known that bis life 
Ut; at length, after many hair- 
one ftttul nifiht, going after supi 
gtttr* of Kilnock, his Miemies, 
fur Niinh an opportunity, rushed 
mill ubiiHed him in such a mam 
niirTivcd their violence a few 1 
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in the winter of 1808, when Nicholas was be-* 
(ween forty and fifty years of age. — Though the 
laws of their country did not punish the murder- 
ers of this worthy man, yet a keener punishm^it 
must have been inflicted upon them by the con- 
sciousness of having shed innocent blood, and of 
having violated the divine law, which pronoun- 
ces " Thou shalt not kill.'* 

Catherine Cannon married John Flattery, and 
has brought up a large family on the land be- 
longing to Dr. Lecky. Her son Thomas is a 
singular example of a young man persisting to 
decline a freehold, on the account of the necessity 
to qualify himself by taking an oath. Her sister 
Mary married Edward Hughes, and latterly pre- 
vailed on her husband to propose to the friend of 
their family. Dr. Lecky, for a portion of land 
which includes the spot where she first drew her 
breath, and where she is anxiously desirous to 
end her days. 
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MARY CASEY. 

Mart, the daughter of Murtough, and niece 
of Dennis Whelan, was, at the age of sixteen, 
sought for in marriage by a man advanced in 
life, who by overstrained economy, and by re- 
tailing gingerbread was said to have amassed two 
hundred pounds. He promised to pour this 
treasure into her lap^ and to adorn every one of 
her fingers with one or more gold rings, but the 
damsel, not to be dazzled by these brilliant offers, 
shrunk with horror from his addresses, and ran 
screaming out of the cabin, followed by her 
father, who " argued sore*' indeed, for to remon- 
strances he added blows ; nor did her mother 
refrain from speaking her mind fully, for both 
were very desirous that their daughter should 
accept the rich, old suitor: so that Mary, 
to escape from continued persecution entered 
into the service of Richard Shackleton, 
where she continued sixteen years, valued and 
regarded on account of her honesty and good 
sense, at the expiration of which time she left 
that family, and opened a shop. Shortly before 
she left her master's house, alarmed by a sudden 
fit of illness, in which she, and indeed the whole 
family, thought she was dying, she called for 
her mistress, and assured her that she had never 
wronged- her of any thing but her time. 
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Mary had several suitors, but Patrick Casey, 
t cooper, was the. favoured lover His character 
vfas good, and his trade profitable. They 
married, and removed to Carlow, where thiey 
lived comfortably for a few years, till Patrick 
became consumptive, and, notwithstanding the 
cares of his wife, who neglected nothing which 
she thought could restore him, began to sink- 
under that fatal disease. He felt its progress 
with composure and resignation, he exhorted his 
wife to live in a state of preparation for the last 
hour, to train up their boy in virtuous habits, and 
to sell the fiddle, with which he used to amuse 
his leisure, lest it should be the means of intro- 
ducing his son into bad company. 

Patrick died^ and their savings being exhausted * 
by his illness, the widow returned with her child 
to Ballitore, where she took a spot of ground 
for one guinea annual rent, and, with the assist- 
ance of her relations and friends, built a cabin^ 
and bought a pig. Behind her dwelling was a 
very small garden, a little court graced the front. 
Used hitherto to good diet both in her master's 
house, and in her husband's, Mary must now 
submit to hard fare, and to hard work within 
and without doors. Yet Mary repined not, lay 
down to quiet repose, and ^joyed good health, 
content, and the good will of her neighbours. 
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Her industry enabled her to rent the fruit of 1* 
orchards, and to buy an ass to carry it to fairs 11^ 
and markets. Her little James was soon able to l^ 
assist her, but she did not neglect putting him to '^ 
school. James, inheriting his mother's quickness 
of parts, soon learned to read ; his reading was 
of a romantic kind, and early gave him a love 
of adventure, which induced him to engage in a 
sea-faring life, when scarcely past childhood. 
His mother's cottage was now lonely, but she 
was enabled to live more comfortably by the 
assistance her son remitted to her, and her spirits 
were cheered by his letters. Not knowing how 
to write, though she could read, she employed 
others to reply to them, and those who were 
accustomed to read the finest compositions in the 
literary way, were surprised at the sentiments she 
dictated, and the language in which she expressed 
them. Years, and their consequent infirmities, 
prevented her from labour ; her ass died, and she 
was afflicted with the shaking palsy. 

Her son continued his sea-faring occupation, 
and occasionally visited his mother. On one of 
those visits he was accompanied by a female com- 
panion, whom, according to a custom too 
common, he had married without consulting his 
parent. When she had first heard of this match, 
her wrath, always easily kindled, blazed forth 
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vehemently. However it was somewhat ap- 
peased, or perhaps exhausted, when the bride 
arrived, whose countenance and manners were 
mild and innocent; so that Mary, who was 
warm-hearted, as well as warm-tempered, re-, 
ceived her James and his Catherine (for such 
was her name,) With cordiality. The bride- 
groom returned to the unstable element, and his 
wife proved an excellent daughter to his mother, 
bearing with patience and meekness the peevish^ 
ness of age and infirmity, and receiving in return 
the unbounded confidence and fond affection of 
her mother. A little grand-daughter strengthened 
the bond of union, and soothed their anxieties 
in James's absence, who was gone on an Ame- 
rican voyage, and who, after a stay which 
appeared very long to his impatient family^ 
returned with a handsome sum of money, and a 
suit of curtains bought at Quebec. 

The sailor now resolved to make his cottage a 
comfortable habitation. He got a bedstead into 
his room suited to his curtains ; his mother's bed 
was beside the -kitchen fire, the clean, light win- 
dow over it was furnished with a curtain, and the 
cold of the door was fenced off Jby a partition or 
screen at the foot of the bed, which also served 
for a back to a little bench at the door, forming^ 
at the same time akind of porch or halL Jamea 
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whitewashed his house within and without, set a 
grate, laid in a stock of coals, furnished the dress- 
er with neat earthen ware, decorated the court 
before the cottage door with shrubs and flowers, 
looked with no small complacency on the fruit 
and reward of his toils, and received the appro- 
bation of his neighbours with conscious exulta- 
tion, one of whom presented him with the follow- 
ing lines : — 

When loudly roar'd the angry sea, 
My mother dear, 1 thought of thee ; 
And when the winds tempestuous blew. 
My sighs to thee, my Catherine, flew : 
For distant, I forgot my toil, 
Retracing little Mary's smile. 
. Now safe returned to those 1 love. 
For them this home my cares improve. 
My toils are blest, which now provide. 
These comforts for my loved fire-side. 

James indulged in some festivity with his fa- 
mily, and avoided spending at the alehouse what 
procured, him those comfort* ;; he even became a 
scholar in the Lancasterian school, and time fled 
away in social, domestic, and literary enjoy- 
ments, till at length the parting hour arrived, and 
he must again venture his life to obtain subsist- 
ence for those who made life dear. 

He made frequent remittances, which, together 
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Ifh their own endeavours, enabled his family to 
live decently, and preserve a neat appearance 
&boat their cabin. It is their delight to lead the 
Woodbine over the front of the house, to twine 
the branches of the little bower in the corner of 

• 

the courf, to keep the flower borders free from 
weeds, to trim the hedge, and anticipate the ap- 
probation of James on his return. A most plea- 
surable sensation is excited by beholding the gra- 
tification those poor women derive from this little 
spot, and hearing them, with the interest and 
gravity of florists, descant on the ripening pods 
of the sweat pea, and the extending shoots of the 
rose-bush. * 

On his return from a Jamaica voyage, James 
Casey brought home a young parrot to amuse his 
mother in the winter evenings, when her garden 
could no longer court her eye. He found his lit- 
tle Mary attending school, and had the pleasure 
of hearing that, on account of her youth and di- 
ligence, she was particularly honoured by the 
notice of the Duke of Leinster, when that Nobleman 
inspected the Lancastierian School at Ballitore. 
Another daughter was added, and James again left 
hJB family well and happy, and much pleased 
with their beautiful favourite, in w^hich they 
thought they discovered unusual sagacity, and 
for which they even refused a good price, though 
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it is deemed unlucky to refuse a good offer. This 
aggravating reflection was swallowed up in grief 
when a vile stranger cat entered the cabin, seized 
on poor Poll, and carried her oflF, pursued by the 
family, their friends, and neighbours. Some 
hopes were entertained that she might recover the 
effects of this violence, but the next morning 
proved these hopes vain, and the death of the 
beauty was deplored with sincere lamentation, 
with which was mingled the fear of James's dis- 
pleasure, for his wife said he had carried it five 
thousand miles in his bosom. In this fear they 
were agreeably disappointed ; and when Janoes 
returned, he expressed more concern for their 
sorrow them the cause of it. 

The return of peace lowered the wages of sea- 
men,, even in the trading vessels ; James got 
employment at lower rates ; and his wife, who 
is an excellent nurse, suckled two children in suc- 
cession, besides her own. His mother, feeble 
and old, did her part by her retailing gingerbread 
and fruit purchased at orchards, often at a con- 
siderable distance, and sat in the most public 
places with her basket, when the weather and her 
health permitted. 

Poor Mary's infirmities increase, and she anti- 
cipates a release, ere long, from the burden of 
life. She says she often beguiles her sleepless 
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ights by recalling to her mind pieces of her old 
^3iaster, Richard Shackleton's poetry, i/vhich she 
%as treasured in her youthful memory, and she 
"Repeats her favourite lines with feeling and cor- 
^rectness. Then when the fine evenings of summer 
invite her, she likes to walk in the four-tree 
field, so called from a lime-tree planted at each 
corner, by old Abraham Shackleton. Amid the 
boughs of one of these trees a family was con- 
cealed at the time of the rebellion, that memora- 
ble morning when the military were let loose apon 
Ballitore. While these limes wave in undimi- 
nished beauty, Mary, sinking in decay, meditatet 
beneath this shade on the affection of dear depart'*>' 
ed friends, the events long passed by, the plea- 
sant day of early life, and cherishes these tender 
recollections which are " pleasant and mournful 
to the soul/* 



♦ 
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SAMUEL CHAMBERS. 

IN the district of Ossory lived a very ancient 
old couple, who possessed a small freehold there, 
consisting of a snug little dvrelling-house, a pret- 
ty kitchen-garden, well stocked with the neces- 
sary productions, beside several fine fruit-trees, 
which they made a good profit by, and a large 
potato garden. This holding contained about 
an acre and a half; they held it at a low rent, 
and by a perpetual tenure. They had but one 
child, a son, Samuel by name, and both his pa- 
r^ts were of a middle age when he was bom. 
T^is child was for several years sickly, and not 
very likely to arrive at mature age. He did, 
however, arrive at maturity, and enjoying the 
blessings of health, looked with delighted eyes 
on the world which opened tp his view, and felt 
his heart expand with good-will to all around 
him. A sensation, however, of a less placid na- 
ture succeeded, and disturbed his tranquillity ; 
he loved a very pretty girl ; and, though she re- 
turned his affection, his parents refused to sanc- 
tion the union by their consent, when he solicited 
it. Their objection was, the degree of relation- 
ship in which these young persons stood to each 
other. They were second cousins ; and Samuel's 
parents, who were members of the church of 
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Ingland, and zealous in her discipline^ said that 
lis forbade the marriage of second cousins, and 
lerefore such a connexion must not be thought 
f ; telling him besides, it was time enough for 
im to think of marrying ten years hence ; he 
ras now but twenty, and that before he took 
ew duties on himself, he ought to discharge 
3me of his old ones ; that there was much due 
> them who had watched over his sickly child- 
ood, and had, by every means in their power, 
udeavoured to promote his welfare in this world 
nd in the next ; that obedience was the least they 
ould expect from him, and without paying them 
bat tribute he could not reasona1)Iy look for tiieir 
lessing, nor hope to prosper. Such were their 
rguments, to enforce which they set a whole ar- 
ay of texts of Scripture in array against him, with 
hat formidable one at their head, " Honour thy 
ather and thy mother/* These arguments 
veighed much with their son, who, though he was 
in only child, and a darling, was not a spoiled 
me. His mind was early bowed to obedience, 
ind he not only honoured, but loved his parents ; 
lis best feelings were severely hurt at the bare 
dea of disobliging them ; and, after some inward 
conflict, he submitted his will to theirs. He had 
limself no scruple to marry a second cousin ; but 
nrhile they made it a matter of conscience he knew 
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he could not obtain their consent, and he would l^i 
not marry without it. The delicacy of his health L 
in early life, while it kept him much out of the U 
company of boys of his own age, attached him to j,^ 
the society of his parents, who were pleasant and [i^^ 
cheerful, and truly religious ; making it a point 
not only to attend a distant church regularly, but 
also to have prayers night and morning, and a ^ 
portion of the Bible read every day; but, as go- li 
ing to church, saying prayers, and reading the 
Bible, are n6t infallible proofs of religion, we 
shall produce some which are decisive. In the 
town, where they lived sixty or seventy years, 
they were looked upon as strictly honest, never I 
had a quarrel with a neighbour, were diligent in 
their own business, meddled with no other per- 

• 

son's, and lived together in perfect harmony. 

Ten years after Samuel's matrimonial prospect 
had been intercepted, his father died, leaving his 
freehold to his wife, and the reversion of it to his 
son, who continued to live with his mother, and 
carry on his father's business, which was that of 
a dyer and presser. This dwelling was a pattern 
of neatness ; the garden was become almost a 
wood of fruit trees, and every thing about them 
looked comfortable. In ten years more, by the 
death of his mother, Samuel became a free agent, 
and entered his forty-first year. True love is pa- 
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lent ; he bad performed his daty to bis parents, 
lod be thought he might now yield to the inclina- 
ion of his long-cherished affection. His mistress, 
iv-hen she found that there was no prospect of his 
larents' consult to their union, had left the town, 
md entered into service. Her good character and 
ler beauty, caused her to have repeated offers of 
naltiage ; but she rejected all, till her faithful 
Samuel offered her his hand, which he did in a 
lecent time after his mother's death ; and thence 
forward, till death separated them, they were 
looked upon as the happiest of married people. 
He continued his trade, his wife kept a school, 
ind Heaven seemed to bless their industry. : Late 
Eis they had married, they had five children, one 
of whom died, three are settled comfortilbly, 
&nd the remaining one likely to be so. Twenty- 
three years after his marriage Samuel Chambers 
died, and his respectable widow finds consolation 
for her loss in the prosperity of her children. 

* 

JOSEPH COSKER. 

Joseph Cosker is a cottier (pronounced cotch' 
BTyJ that is, a labourer who pays his rent by 
working for his landlord. He occupies about one 
icre of land. His wife, Sally, has borne him 
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six children, of which the two youger are twins. \^ 
The eldest, a girl about thirteen, spins when sBe \f 
is not employed weeding. The second is a plough- 
boy, and attends a night school. In this neigh- 
bourhood the peasantry *are so desirous that their 
children, particularly their sons, should have the 
advantage of learning, that they often deprive 
themselves of the luxury of milk to their pota- I 
toes to compass this end, and, if at all able, 
will lay by the money for the school-master as re- 
gularly as that which is to pay the rent and pre- 
serve a home. The boy of seven or eight years 
old is occd,'si6nally employed to tend sheep, and, 
when his parents can afford it, they send him to 
school. Another boy of four years, it is ex- 
pected, will soon be useful. After the twins 
were born the frost of 1814 destroyed Joseph's 
potatoes. They had no cow, were obliged to 
purchase all their food the ensuing summer, and 
nothing but strict economy and persevering indus- 
try preserved them from absolute want. The mo- 
ther weaned her strongest twin at ten months old, 
and the other a month after, and procured a 
child from Dublin to nurse, hoping to buy a cow 
with the wages. Nothwitshtanding the care of 
so young a family, Sally Cosker keeps the three 
infants and her cabin remarkably clean, spins 
when she possibly can sit down to her wheel, and 
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i« ever cheerful. This " gay good humour " en- 
livens the family circle, and is reflected by her 
husband when he returns to his pleasant home, 
who, happy in domestic comforts, is of course a 
sober as well as an industrious man. 

WILLIAM CRITCHLEY. 

William Critchley, while in the service of 
a gentleman to whooi he' was groom, received a 
wound in his leg by the kick of a horse : this be~ 
came a grievous sore, and unfitted him for his 
employment. John Watson of Rathrush, then a 
young, unmarried man, hired him, and his ma- 
lady increasing, sent him to an infirmary, from 
which being dismissed as incurable, he returned 
to bis place at Rathrush, where he continued the 
remainder of his life. His master died before he 
attained middle age, and faithful Critchley re- 
mained with the worthy widow of his benevolent 
protector. His integrity was unshaken, and his 
care over the children was conscientiously exerted, 
especially when his mistress was from home. At 
those times, he made a little tally for each child, 
on which, for every fault, he cut a nick. The 
children dreaded this informer, and before their 

D 
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mother's return would earnestly intreat him to 
bum the tally, which he generally did, as their 
faults usually proceeded from an exuberance of 
spirits rather than from any vicious propensities. 
They were strongly attached to him. 

He watched also the conduct of their governess, 
whom he considered as too negligent of her chaige 
in the absence of the mistress, till at last, on one 
occasion, he declared, ^^ My mistress shall .not 
have warmed her chair, till s^e hears bow Susan 
has conducted herself/' He kept his word, and 
the governess was discharged. 

He was, indeed, " a terror to evil doers." He 
suspected the ^ steward of connivance at wrong 
done to his mistress, some of whose wheat was 
stolen out of the field. Critchley told her he be- 
lieved John (the steward) would not do for her. 
" Why so, Critchley ?— my wheat is gone, and 
John says he tracked the thieves to the ditch." — 
'^ Aye, mistress, I believe he could track them 
farther — but let him be called —I do not like io 
say any thing behind people's backs." John ap- 
peared, the subject of the stolen wheat was dis- 
cussed, and John told to what place he had 
tracked it. Critchley told him he believed he^ 
could track it farther, and knew who were the 
thieves. John, unconscious that any suspicion 
rested on him, now observed, ** Why, William, 
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ite are a set of people so bad, that one might 
nk the Almighty had no hand in making them." 
ind if there are such," retorted William, "you 
5 one of them/* 

The inflexible honesty of his character gained 
m universal respect, the kindness of his heart 
used him to be universally beloved. When his 
^rmities prevented his being able to work, he 
fused accepting wages any longer; however, 
at he might earn a little pocket money, amuse 
s mind and be useful, his mistress permitted him 

keep a little school in his cabin, which was in 
e orchard. Here be taught his pupils in the 
kmmer months, and did not allow them to touch 
le fruit till the day of gathering the apples, at 
bich they assisted, getting their dinner and a 
HTtain quantity of apples each. In winter the 
shool went on in the brew-house, where trusty 
William managed the fire with economy. 

On two of his former fellow-servants happening 
^come to the house, his mistress told William 
ritchley she thought it would be well to get 
lem for witnesses and to make his will, as he had 
>me money iii her hands: he replied that he 
lought he had oi4y what would bury him ; but 
is mistress reminded him that her carpenter had 
»ng: since promised to make his cofBn, that if 
le survived him she would provide the boards 
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and sheet, and therefore his money would not be 
wanted on that account. Being satisfied on that 
point, he bequeathed his clothes and crutches to 
a poor lame man, whose children he taught gra- 
tis ; his mistress desired him to add his blankets, 
which were her property, at which he was much 
pleased. He bequeathed half-a-crown and his 
best handkerchief to his companion in the garden, 
a weeding woman, and the rest of his property to 
his sister and her family. * That done, the enquiry 
was made where he would be buried. He said^ 
his father and mother were laid in the porch of 
Fenagh Church, but as he was a poor man per- 
haps he would not be permitted to be laid there 
also, and, " if not," added he, " bury me under 
the ironside-apple-tree." This tree grew in a 
part of the orchard ^hich was most exposed to 
robbery, and his good mistress observed, laugh- 
ing, " Well then, Critchley, thou wouldst watch 
my orchard dead and alive." 

About three months before his death, his mis- 
tress's eldest daughter found him in extremity of 
pain,' the main sinew of his leg having come out 
that day. She burst into tears, asked him what 
she should do for him, and lamented his condi- 
tion. He looked on her, forced a ghastly smile, 
though his countenance and figure/ were death- 
like, and said, ^^ My dear child, it is true I am 
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in great pain, but I would not change conditions 
with Bagenall.'^ That gentleman was then in the 
flower of his age, highlj gifted hj nature, pos- 
sessed of a princely fortune, and taking the lead 
in the county of Carlow. 

After this time poor Critchley suffered less pain, 
but declined gradually, and was entirely confined 
to his cabin in the orchard, where he was attend- 
ed with affectionate care by the family, and re- 
ceived visits of cordial sympathy from many of 
his respectable neighbours* Ten days before his 
decease, the servants sitting with him, he solemn- 
ly gave them his last advice, and at the same time 
told them, that though he did not know whether 
he should see the light of another day, yet he 
could bear testimony of himself, that he had never 
lived but with three masters, and he had never 
wronged any of them, but that, he said, would 
not have been sufficient if he had ever seen them 
wronged by others. He said that he had orders 
from his mistress to give apples to the sick with- 
out asking her special leave, and that he did so 
without scruple, but otherwise would not give 
one without her knowledge. 

The night he died, his young mistress went 
about midnight to see him. He enquired for her 
mother, who had been ill, seemed pleased to hear 
th^t she was better, asked his young friend how 
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city's most attractive charms in his eyes, and 
it he should delight in assisting her to take care 
them, found t^thortest road to the heart of 
Is dutiful daugmK He was the son of a small 
rmer in the neighbouring county of Wicklow, by 
tde a mason. Betty married him, he settled 
ith her in Ballitore, and more thun fulfilled all 
e kind promises which he had made. He 
paired the cottage, made a screen at the foo^ of 
3 old couple's bed to defend it from the wind 
the door, took a particular pleasure in deco- 
ting the apartment of his wife, an4*applied his 
itch chain to fasten her little tea-tray to the 
ill. The old father, feeble and nervous through 
} day, and afBicted with a shaking palsy, wps 
mediately cheered when his son-in- law's well 
own step and kind voice approfiched him. 
lis increased the delight of the daughter, whose 
ppiness seemed without alloy, in the prospect 
spending her life with an industrious and aflbc- 
mate husband, who never seemed so happy as 
her company* They preferred each other's 
siety to any other, walked together to chapel, 
d arranged their plans for future life. 
It was Thomas's pleasure to assist Betty whai 
I daily labour was over, by sorting her lisjtings, 
threading her needles, or to read to her while 
i worked ; and when the time of her confine^ 
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ment drew near, he locked himself up in the room 
after she had left it, that he might make the bed 
himself, stole her shoes to eleu them, and brought 
in water for the day before flMrent to his work. 

This smiling sky was soon darkened. Thomas 
imprudeiitly kept on wet clothes, and the conse- 
quence was a low fever* Elisabeth exerted her- 
self more than she had latterly been accustomed 
to do, and fatigue and alarm brought on prema- 
ture labour : her husband, wha appeared to. be 
better, had left his bed for her, and the birth of 
two daughters was soon announced to him. On 
this intelligence his spirits reviving, he went to 
work again, but the disease lurking in his frame 
he was obliged to submit to it. One of the babes 
died. Thomas went home with his father to re- 
cruit his health, his wife accompanying him part 
of the way, though poorly and weak, but being 
forced to return to her infant, they parted with 
mutual tears, and he promised that she should 
hear from him if he was better. 

She felt great anxiety in not hearing from him 
as soon as she expected, and had just buried her 
other child when her brother-in-law brought a 
horse to take her to see her husband. She saw 
him — he knew her— attempted to converse with 
her, and died in her arms. She saw his dear re- 
mains laid in the earth, received the assurance of 
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love from bis afflicted family, and with a 
torn with anguish, and astonished at the 
^ss and suddemiess of the misery which had 
ipon her, returned to her own feeble pa- 
who felt too much themselves to be -able to 
't her. Her eye was wild, ber looks hag- 
the bloom had deserted her once cheerful 

and she has since said that under Provi- 
she owed the preservation of her reason to 
d visits of an ihtelligent and piou» friend, 
consoling counsel flowed like healing oil 
r wound. 

unaided exertions .for a HveBhood were 
^newed, though without the spirits and 
h which once supported them. A benevo- 
Qtlewoman, who knew her, sent her a pre* 

twenty shillings. Then she smiled, per- 
»r the first time since her loss, and said, 

I can buy a pig.'' She did so : it seemed 
he good-will of the donor had conferred a 
^ with the gift ; her pig had a claim on 
tentiqn, she was pleased with seeing it 

sight is somewhat impaired by grief, and 
ry account active occupations seem now 
ry for her. She bakes cakes, sells tripe 
its- foot-oil, buys herrings at fairs to retail, 
s recovered much of her former calmness 
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and composure, expressing her fear that she had 
too much valued the enjoyments she has lost, and 
was too little impressed with gratitude to the 
Giver of them. [1816.] 

[Continued in 1821.] — While struggling thus 
to support Ifer parents and herself, Betty's only 
brother fell into a languishing state of health, and 
a fixed consumption, with all its attendant alter- 
natives of hope and fear preyed upon his frame. 
He was a married man, and lived about half a 
mile from his parents : his sister assisted his wife | 
in her cares, frequently watching at night with 
her pining brother, while she continued her daily 
exertions at home. It was a consolation, when 
she lost this dear relatiie, that she had fulfiUecf 
the duties of a sister, and in comforting hei 
parents she felt herself comforted. 

She carried on her little traflBc, but, to supply 
herself with the articles necessary in it, had fre- 
quently to walk six miles to attend the market of 
Athy. This was fatiguing^ she suffered from 
distressing head-aches, and dreaded their effect 
on her eyes. Her mother, fearing that her 
daughter's health was injured by those long 
walks, perceiving also that the business of the 
little shop declined, whether because of com- 
petitors, or from the general scarcity of money, 
persuaded her to give it up^ and trust to her 
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needle for a livelihood. Her needle was con- 
stantly employed, if not for hire, in making caps 
for sale, of muslin which she bought, in listing 
shoes or down tippets ; this last, though the most 
profitable work, was tedious, and trying to her 
sight; listings were dear and hard^D procure, and 
her utmost efforts were barely sufficient to answer 
the nece^jsary calls of every day. Therefore she 
decided, with her parents* consent, to go to ser- 
vice into the family of the rector of the parish, 
where she had good wages, and was treated with 
much kindness. She could afford to hire a girl 
to stay with her mother, and assist her according 
to her directions. She was but about two miles 
distant from her home, was permitted to visit her 
father and mother once a week, and hoped that 
her wages would afford them more material as- 
sistance than she could otherwise give them. But 
the joy with which they saw her, and their grief 
and dejection at parting from her, corresponding 
with similar feelings in her own breast, convinced 
her that a separation was too painful tp be com- 
pensated by outward advantages, and in four 
months she returned to them. ' 

Desirous to try every means in her power for 
support, she undertook the business of a mantua- 
maker, and also kept a school for little children. 
Her mother, though very feeble, was industrious, 
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mended their clothes, and employed herself as far 
as her weakness permitted; her father, besides 
his usual infirmities, got a sore on his lip, which 
resisted all endeavours to heal it ; and in a short 
time his wife became so ill that the dutiful daugh- 
ter resignA h^f school, that the noise of the chil- 
dren might not disturb her mother, nor her own 
attention be diverted from the care she required. 
Her disease was a dropsy, the sore on her hus- 
band's lip proved to be a cancer^ Now were 
Betty's eflforts put to the proof ;— for ten weeks 
she got not one entire night's rest, yet contioued 
her labours in the day, still being supplied with 
needle-work, and. finding considerable relief from 
the head-aches which had afQicted her; kind 
neighbours contributed to the comforts of the 
sick, and their sympathy soothed the anxiety of 
her mia'l^ Her mother's disease terminated in 
death ; her father, though confined to his bed, 
and expecting soon to follow his wife to the 
grave, seemed to refuse to be comforted for the 
loss of the companion of forty-six years, with 
whom he said he never had half an hour of anger, 
and looking round appeared to seek to behold 
that face, and hear that voice so long beloved, 
and which he must never more see nor hear, 
\ihi\Q the poor daughter starts from her sleep 
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ith the idea that her mother wants her assist- 
ice, and m calming her father's distress re- 
esses her own. 

HENRY DAVIS AND FAMILY. 

Henry Davis was a woollen weaver. In his 
ime of life, walking along the street, and 
ithout any apparent cause, he suddenly lost his 
jht, which he never recovered, yet he bore 
is calamity patiently, and was of a cheerful, 
easant temper. It was a happy circumstance 
at he had taught his daughter Honor to weave, 
pecially when his eldest son became a soldier. 
16 sate at the loom, another sister carded, two 
ore were generally employed spinning, there 
ere five daughters, the eldest Anne was at ser- 
ce, another, who was unhealthy, spent most of 
jr time in the garden weeding and watching it. 
; was tolerably large, and in it they raised some 
irly potatoes, and preferred buying their prin- 
ipal stock, as they occupied the garden with 
ibbage plants, of which they sold great quan- 
ties. They also reared several pigs. The 
rofits arising from these, and their manufacture 
ipported them. Their mother attended to the 
ousehold affairs, and all paid particular attention 
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to their father's personal cleanlinessy as well ai 
his comforts. Anne occasionally assisted tl 
with her earnings, working diligently with tl 
when at home ; and hearing that her brother 
sick Iq' an hospital at Waterford, she wal 
thither to visit and attend him. There 
another son, the youngest of the children, ^ 
learned to weave, and as he grew up assi 
them. 

Though the rebellion did not ravage that ] 
of the country, the aged father of the fai 
dreaded its near approach, and frequently ret 
from observation to pour out his prayers for t 
preservation. He lived to witness peace restc 
to his native land, and the lease of his house s 
after expiring with his life, the widow and c 
dren were obliged to seek another home, and 
added to their sorrow. However they soon ] 
cured a spot of ground, on which they bui 
house, and formed a new garden ; the go 
natured Anne contributing to these expen 
This proved an agreeable dwelling also, 
they were reconciled to the change. Her dau 
ters were affectionate to their mother, and to 
another. The youngest girl marri^, and 
others continue their occupations, but have 
the satifaction of their mother's approving ( 
wno died a few years since. 
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WINIFRED DOYLE. 

Winifred Byrne was the eldest daughter of 
her mother, who had married a widower with a 
son and daughter, which daughter havmg mar- 
ried, the care of the younger children in a great 
measure devolved upon Winifred. She also 
assisted her father in work out of the house, and 
her time having been thus fully Occupied, 
although she had learned to read a little, and 
from her younger sisters who went to school had 
received some instruction in needle-work, yet it 
is still a subject of regret to Winifred that she 
did not get more learning. Her parents being 
poor, and her sisters grown up, Winifred went 
to service in the family of Abraham Shackleton. 
Her habits of diligence and activity, her good 
conduct, good humour and stability endeared 
her to her master and mistress, and con- 
spired with her agreeable person and modest 
manners to conquer the heart of young David 
Doyle, who was the son of a small farmer near 
Rathangan, County Kildare, and who at this 
time lived a servant with Richard Shackleton, 
'Abraham's father. They married, and took a 
little cabin beside the high road. Their savings 
were small, yet they made their dwelling com- 
fortable, and his tiny bookshelves, made by 
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David himself, contained his library, consisting 
of Enfields Speaker, and other instructive pub- 
licationSjt^ for David had some literary taste. 
He had nothing to depend upon but his daily 
labour/ and the earnings of his wife, who, by 
her needle added considerably to his gains, till 
their son Thomas was bom, who necessarily 
engaged a good deal of his mother's time and 
attention ; her industry however was*not relaxed, 
for she knew that an increasing family demands 
increasing exertions. Thomas, being well nursed 
and healthy, soon asserted his independence, and 
relieved his mother from the trouble of carrying 
him. He inherited his father's love of letters, 
listened attentively while he read the Servant's 
Friend to his wife, and learned, though just be- 
ginning to speak, to lisp the name of Tommy 
Simpkin. Did any rational person require to be 
convinced of the utility, not to say the duty of 
instructing the poor, this family might afford a 
proof of it. His parents taught Tommy to spell 
and read, and it was a delightful sight to see the 
father, when he returned home from his daily 
labour, with his little boy between his knees, 
teaching him his lesson. 

About four years after his marriage, David, 
jointly with his old neighbour Owen Brady, took 
an acre of land in Ballitore for four guineas. 
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. was afterwards raised to five) built a roomy 
bin, and being ingenious, he made the sa^ 
ndows himself. Winifred's habitual love of 
der and cleanliness diffused comfort around 
r ; she continued to ply her needle, their pros- 
cts became still brighter, their half acre wdl 
Itivated, brought potatoes and corn, and 
ivid's weekly hire was a regular incom^. 
lis income was cut off; and the gay domestic 
?De was suddenly clouded. David took a 
rer. The precaution of constructing his 
ndows so as to rise up and admit the air was 
w of material use to him. He lay several 
3eks on his sick bed, and great was the struggle 
tween life and death. Life^ prevailed, but 
ven month elapsed before David recovered,^ 
id he was never more the same man. His 
ime was enfeebled, his hearing greatly injured^ 
id he was subject to frequent indisposition. 

longer able to labour as before, he became 
servant at the boarding-school then kept by 
braham Shackleton, and has continued there 
ese sixteen years, living now with his successor, 
eting there, and lodging at his own house. 
(i|^fred's caro and exertions were unremitted ; 
\^ Was assailed with tempting offers to go but 

1 nurse, but she could not be induced to leave 
^r family. She suckled several children in her 
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own house, and brought on others who hac 

badly nursed before they were placed und< 

care; a more fatiguing business than to 

tak^ charge of them from the birth. Mil 

necessary for the young household, they ] 

the milk of a cow, till they purchased 

neighbour Owen Brady's interest in bis bo 

David thea possessed the whole acre, whic 

still allotted to potatoes and com, and the 

of this assisted him to buy a cow, his mas 

him grass, he bought hay, and Winifred's 

management made the cow a valuable ac 

tion. The needle could not be so often rest 

but when the day-light was gone, and the ; 

children were put to sleep, Winifred mig 

seen seated at her table with her candle or 

repairing the clothes of the family, or wo 

for hire, while David pursued his pleasing 

of teaching his little boys. Children ca 

children are welcome to industrious parents 

they bring wants, and Winifred experienced 

• — the modest mother did not make her ^ 

known^ though she received the smallest 

with gratitude. One of her friends occasio 

lent Winifred money, which she repaid 4 

punctuality which encouraged the lender to4 

her whenever she required it. 

On the death of Owen 
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which joined David's house, was added to it. 
At the other end of his house, he had built ano- 
ther little dwelling for his mother-in-law. She 
was a notable woman, and though feeble and 
aged, lent her daughter what assistance she 
could. When her infirmities encreased, her 
affectionate daughter took her into her own honse^ 
and she gradually sank into a state of so great 
weakness of body and mind, that she required as 
much care as the youngest infant did, and 
Winifred's unwearied love supported her for 
several years under the performance of tasks 
painful and oppressive; no sentimentalist, she 
arrogated not to herself any exalted degree of 
merit in performing duties which to omit could 
not enter her thoughts. Her husband shewed the 
same duteous mind, and the children were taught 
to love and respect their Granny. Thus was this 
poor woman made as comfortable as her melan- 
choly situation permitted, till she died, when her 
family and friends were seriously alarmed at the 
effect this event had on her daughter, whose 
spirits failed when the object of their exertion was 
no more : her placid countenance was overspread 
wifli the gloom of sorrow, and her health visibly 
declined. It was some time before this dejection 
passed away, or tranquillity was restored to the 
worthy matron. 
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A burtben less her duty to bear than that which jsi 
her affection for her parent had laid upon her, |s 
was however patiently borne. It was that of a 
son of a relation whom she had nursed and ^ 
reared. She was paid for the first four or five 
years, and when this obligation ceased to be 
discharged, the boy was left to her to provide 
for him. She, who really felt for the neglected 
child that maternal affection which his mother 
witheld, would not compel the parent to take 
him back. He was sickly, and better food was I' 
necessary for him than for her own childreo; l'^ 
this she endeavoured to procure ; as well as 
advice for his health, and, s^isible of her narrow 
means and the wants of her own family, she 
endured much anxiely on theirs and the child's 
account. This was made known to a relation of 
the boy's father, a person of great generosity and 
nobility of mind, who bad Winifred paid, took 
the child under his protection, sent bim to school, 
and then apprenticed him. The bonds of affec- 
tion and gratitude were unbroken by the separa- 
tion, his foster-father took a long journey to visit 
him, and the child spent his school-vacation in 
David's family. 

Thomas and Edward, the two eldest boys of 
this family, became useful as soon as their age 
md strength permitted, yet this did not induce 
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tbfe* parents to deprive them of the advantage of 
Bchool, and Thomas, who delighted in learning, 
was also instructed at the boarding school where 
bis father was a servant, bj the son of the master. 
Edward was bound apprentice to a shoe-maker, 
^om he served with credit, was very useful to 
his master in keeping his accounts, and kindly- 
attentive to his mistress, who was aged and 
weakly. 

Thomas now worked as a day-labourer, and 
when the toils of the day were ended, and winter 
prevented him from cultivating the little farm, 
lis inherent love of literature presented a resource 
o his active and intelligent mind. Youths of 
imilar inclinations to his, assembled at David 
Doyle^s, .^very boy brought a sod of turf and- 
uch in his turn a penny candle. The room, 
vhich had been Owen Brady's, was furnished 
vitb a chimney-piece, and a fire blazed on the 
leartb. Books and slates were laid on a table 
lurrounded by the young students, and the winter 
lights, passing thus pleasantly and instructively, 
7ied even with the summer evening. David and 
Winifred encouraged these dispositions, and freely 
admitted the ingenious rustics. It^ost them no 
effort to be hospitable, seldom was the cabin.floor 
without two or three little children belonging to 
neighbours, whose mothers had left them while 
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tbej went to a distance, becanae Winirred was to 
cardiaif or who had strayed in, of their own 
accord, attracted by the fascinatioa of good- 
humour and cleanliness. Thither one of her 
friends once led a stranger. Winifred was from 
home, an unfrequent circumstance, but her 
kitchen was, as usual, weU swept, the fire burn- 
ing clear on a clean hearth, turf neatly built up in 
the recess at one side of the large chimney. At 
the other side was the door into the room -before 
mentioned, where is the second fire place, over 
which hung a perpetual almanack, neatly and ac- 
curately made by Lawraice, the third son, then 
not twelve years of age. In this room were beds 
to accommodate lodgers. They proceeded to a 
door at thc;^ opposite end of the kitchen, an apo- 
logy to the children, and the friendship of their 
mother warranted this liberty. The room tbey 
entered had two neat beds, betwe^i which we 
pass to another room, where were two more ; on 
one of which reposed the ancient woman, neatly 
drest, in a state of second childhood. Below 
this room was a good clean dairy^ and ^tHe cup- 
boards or book-shelves were placed in recesses in 
the chamber walls.^ Every bed was on a bed- 
stead, which had either a wooden head or cur- 
tains. 
In 1808, Thomas Doyle was appointed master 
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> a Sunday school^ at Ballitore, at Is. 8d. 
er week. In 1810, a Lancasterian school was 
pened in the same place, and the Sunday school 
qon after was discontinued. Thomas Doyle 
irent to Dublin, at his own expense, to inform 
imself of the method of teaching, which he did 
1 such a manner as to give great satisfaction to* 
he subscribers, and gained high commendation 
rem Joseph Lancaster himself when he visited 
iallitore. He is also employed to teach children 
kt their homes, improving himself by imparting 
lis knowledge, and by books of sci^ice, which 
le studies with intense application in his leisure 
lours. His salary, and his brother Edward's 
samings (for Edward has served his apprentice- 
ship and works at home) make the circumstances 
9f the family comfortable. Children are boarded 
there to attend the school, and the household in 
1816, consisted of eighteen persons, including 
ihe parents, their four sons, and three daughters, 
t&d a young woman who is welcomed there when 
»ut of j^^ce, for Winifred is, according to her 
bility; T 

" df -every friendless name the friend." 

iVen in those times when she felt the pinch of 
ard summers herself, she contrived to share her 
ttle with thqse who were in greater want, ena- 
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bled to be generous by strict frugality and sd 
denial. That time which she denies to gosgipiflgf "^ 
is epiployed in visiting the sick, in comforting tb 
afflicted, or in other acts of benevolence; — andf^^ 
her well-regulated domestic afifairs do not suffei 
from those short and necessary absences. Thof *^ 
who wish to know the state of the indigent^ cai 
depend upon her report ; and her poor neighbourt^ 
are benefitted by her prudent counsel, which is" 
oftener sought for than offered to them. She al- 
ways maintained an affectionate intercourse with 
her step-brother and sister, (as well as with her 
own sisters) and called a son and a daughter after ^ 
them. Her eldest daughter is a monitress m the ^ 
female Lancasterian school, the second appren- 
ticed to a straw-bonnet maker, and the youngest, 
Little Rose, making a rapid progress in her learn- 
ing. Lawrence is admitted to learn at the Board- 
ing School ; and his delight in acquiring know- 
ledge, is likely to continue, when he engages 
himself to be taught his brother Edward's trade, i'^ 
David junior, at nine years old, invi^libd for ^^ 
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himself a new method of doing short d jflBbn 

A little boy, Neville by name, whcOT oarents '^ 
had lived in ^iimerick, was left an orphan. His " 
spirit sank not under this deprivation, but. sup- ^ 
ported him in the attempt to seek his aunt, who ^ 
lived in Dublin. This long journey he under- ^ 
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and accomplished, but found not his aunt, 
had gone to England, and unwilling to 
1 disappointed to his native place, the 
prising boy set out on the great Cork 
uncertain whither to go. By chance 
opped at Ballitore, where his forlorn situ- 
won the compassion of children of his 
age. One child took him home, entertained 
odged him ; another did the same, and thus 
ist a few days, till the interest he had excited 
a to abate. Then was he found by the good- 
•ed Winifred asleep at the side of a ditch one 
ner's night. She disturbed his repose to of- ' 
im an asylum beneath her hospitable roof, 
e her husband and children united with her 
commodating this young stranger. Here he 
two years and a half, fed, lodged, and 
ed by them. Wmifred paid for his schooling 
while, till the boys of the boarding school, 
had raised a fund for such purposes, took 
charge on themselves. His instructor and 
K^tor, Thomas Doyle, was delighted with 
prouA of his pupil, and thought he displayed 
iconunon degree of genius. Winifred praised 
^le&nliness and honesty, and he was treated 
% child of the family. But, spite of the ad- 
tges he enjoyed, our young adventurer began 
^1 the maladie du pays^ and suddenly dja- 

E 
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appeared. In his last act here, he proved hi 
deserving of the character his benefactress ga 
kirn. He had been sent the evening before his de^j 
parture with a pair of shoes to a customer, aod; 
brought the payment faithfully back. Tbomaf 
Doyle, afQicted and disappointed, went to Ca^ 
low in search of him, but in vain, and he has not 
since been heard of. For the honour of the Irish 
character, it is to be hoped young Neville's heart 
will obey the dictates of gratitude, and relieve the 
anxiety which these, to whom he is so much in- 
debted, feel on his account. 

Winifred Doyle, no longer young, ,18 still 
active and free in her motions, and" not sparing oi 
herself. In the snow storm with which the long 
continued frost in the beginning of 1814, set in, 
we had like to have lost her. She was out oi 
some necessary business, when encompassed and 
almost blinded by the drifting snow, that well- 
remembered evening, scarcely recollected the 
well known path to her home. 

In 1815 the inhabitants of Ballitore, encourag- 
ed by the improvement which the disMihatlon oi 
premiums by the lady of the manor had wrought 
at Ballybamey, gave premiums to the eottages 
of labourers in their own village, and the dwell- 
ing of David Doyle obtained the highest prize, 
though it was objected that the owner was now a 
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.iidlord, having built and set a few cabins on his 
round. Yet, as this independence h£^i been 
iined by industry, and David was only prevent- 
i by indisposition from being still a day la- 
ourer, the assigned reward was finally adjudged 
> Winifred. An account of those premiums 
''as sent to the Farmer's Journal, adding that 
Winifred Doyle was the person from whom the 
haracter of Rose, in the Cottage Dialogues, was 
Tawn. This procured for her the honour of a 
isit from Charles Sneyd Edgeworth and his lady, 
rho were on a journey. It was truly gratifying 
D witness the graceful benevolence with which 
hey accosted this humble matron, and expressed 
heir approbation of her characjgr, and the un- 
mbarrassed modesty with which she received 
his distinction. They were pleased and surprised 
rith the sight of a little book of Lawrence's, 
rhich his mother accidentally met with, wherein 
ras neatly printed with a pen, several short, but 
uperior pieces in verse and prose, which shewed 
lis taste as well as ingenuity. They admired the 
ileanliness of the house and furniture, the una- 
iorned whiteness of the w^lls, the brilliant beauty 
)f a new stuff quilt, the l^rge out office tvhich 
iccommodated the cow and the pig and heli the 
uel, the pretty little garden, looked upon from 
;he back windows of ^the house — sate upcm the 

£ 2 
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tasteful seat placed there, and heartily joined in 
our hopes and wishes for the future welfare of' 
this family. 

[1821.] Thomas Doyle is now the super- 
intendent of a Roman Catholic school in Dub- 
lin, on the Lancasterian plan, containing near 
four hundred boys. His brother Lawrence has 
succeeded him in the Ballitore school, of which 
be is the present master, and his sister Betty is 
mistress in another in the neighbourhood.^ 

TIMOTHY DUNN. 

/ 

P 

Timothy Dunn lived servant with Thomas 
Doyle, one of the society of Friends, whose farm 
i^hj& a few miles distant from Athy. Timothy in 
time became his master's shepherd, till improv- 
ing in experience and manifesting his integrity, be 
was finally advanced to be steward. 

Katherine Brannagan had been long his fellow- 
servant : Timothy was now in a situation to mar- 
ry, and Katherine was his choice-^ he inras her 
choice too. He took a few acres from hie mas- 
ter, who assisted him to build a comfortable cot- 
tage, to which Timothy, by degrees, added 
out-offices, and with his wife commenced house- 
keeping, under the protection of a Very benevo- 
lent master. 
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'he writer of this history had once the pleasure 
eeing their cottage, and therein a group of fine 
dren, two kids, and a tame thrush, which 
led about with the chickens, free from the 
Qnement of a cage, and fearless of the cat> 
ch sometimes joined the party. James, the 
ist boy, was inclined to spend much of his 
i at his master's house, where he was made 
come, as he was a well educated child, and 
med those who were ill-disposed. He was 
id why he refused to play with his cousin — 
ecause,^* he replied, " he says bad words, 

1 dont like to hear them.*' It was queried, 
he reprove his cousin. " No." " And why 
?»_« I leave that," said the little sage, " for 
mother to do." When he was six years old 
'ather sent him to school, and had the comfort 
56 him make a very great proficiency in learn- 
When James grew up to a youth his father 

he, dressed in their best garments, of home 
ufacture, attracted admiration, by the res- 
ability and neatness of their simple attire, and 
expression of candour, honesty, and good- 
re in their interesting countenances. The 
th was placed an apprentice with the gar- 
\T of a^ neighbouringr gentleman, but before 
lad served his apprenticeship the gentleman 
, the establishment was broken up, and 
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young James Dunn was unsettled. He vi 
desirous to obtain a clerkship, and being disa 
pointed in his endeavours for it in this counti 
went to England, where he had no better succei 
after a fruitless expense, he was returning hon 
when a merchant overtook him, and entering ii 
discourse, encouraged him to try his fortune 
sea ; giving him at the same time a letter to a C( 
respondlht in Liverpool, where he got a situati 
in a merchant ship, and, in course of time, wi 
on board a ship of war, where he got some pri 
money, and received a wound. He wrote to 
father from England ; but when his father repl 
to his letter he had left that station, and for th 
two years he has not heard from him. This i 
certainty of the fate of a beloved child, and 
death of his wife, are a counterpoise t<5 the sa 
faction and prosperity which Timothy othervi 
enjoys. It was also cause of regret when 
master left the country ; long acquaintance, a 
mutual good offices had attached them to e« 
other. His master let twenty acres of land to ' 
mothy, and gave him young trees of his o 
rearing ; thpse, planted on the ditches which 
vide his farm, forin beautiful hedge-rows, 
front of his house is a pr«»tty garden, which 
tracts the admiration of the passenger ; it is < 
closed by hedges, neatly clipped, and is stock 
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^^ith bees. An unmarried daughter superintendf 
^is household, whilst his sons assist their father 
the out*door department. 



JAMES DUNN. 

James Dunn was born in the King'jsi County, 
Xrhere his father held a farm of fifty acres, with 
%orses to plough his ground, and cows to gire 
milk to his family. James was the youngest of 
nine children. One of his brothers having gone to 
the West Indies, and he expecting to follow, and, 
on that account, having deferred marrying, the 
time passed for embarking in either undertaking, 
and James remained a bachelor in his native 
country 

After his father's death James, then nineteen 
years of age, continued with his mother till her 
death, which took place five years after. On her 
demise, the farm being out of lease, James lived 
with several genteel families a servant in the 
King's County. He left one of those places by 
command of the parish priest, who disapproved 
of the conduct of his master, and who would not 
allow any of his flock to remain where they might 
iocur danger of contamination. James was re- 
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warded for this act of obedience by obtaining i 
situation under a kind and worthj master ; who 
being in a declining state of health, he assiduous- 
ly attended him till his death, and then entered 
into the service of his son, to whose protection his 
late master had recommended him. In this ser- 
vice James continued till his master gave away a 
cane, which his father had desired his servant to 
keep in token of his regard. In vain was he of- 
fered double the value of it in money ; — money 
could not compensate to the afifectionate servant 
the loss of a memorial of friendship received from 
his beloved deceased patron ; he left his place 
and engaged in anotherservice. 

In the y^r 1807, James became gardener io 
William Leadbeater, to whom he was recommend- 
ed by their mutual friend in the King's County, 
and came to reside with him in Ballitore. His 
best days were at this time apparently past ; toil 
and infirmity having bent his back, and fur- 
rowed his brow, made him appear older than he 
really was ; but his diligence and honesty made 
amends for the want of bodily strength, and his 
new master justly considered him a valuable ac- 
quisition. However, in the year 1809, James re- 
quested a discharge ; he declined assigning any 
reason for this step ; but at last it appeared that 
James was desirous to be released from all world- 
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ly ties, preparatory to performing a devotional 
act ; this was a pilgrimage to the island in Lough 
Derg, to which tradition reports St. Patrick to 
have pursued the last serpent, when venomous 
creatures fled before his exterminating arm, and 
that, ere the reptile had time to plunge again 
amidst the waters of the lake, he threw his cro- 
sier, which it seems was spear -pointed, with cer- 
tain aim, and completed his conquest. 

Our pilgrim set out on his long travel, one hun- 
dred Irish miles, faith and hope sustained his spi- 
rits, his spirits assisted his strength. At length, 
the sight of Lough Erne, in the County of Ferma- 
nagh, announcing his near approach to the desired 
object, was cause of no small consolation to him ; 
his way lay for forty miles in the vicinity of this 
lake ; one while he trod its shore, again he saw 
its waters at a distance, and then a mountain inter- 
cepted his view of it. On the seventh day of his 
journey, having ascended a high mountain in the 
County of Donegal, from the top of it he disco- 
vered the waters of Lough Derg glittering be- 
neath him. He descended, took boat at the foot 
of the mountain, and was landed on the island 
about a mile from the shore. Here are two 
fine chapels, in one of which prayers are 
said and confessions heard by day, in the 
other the pilgrims hear mass and pray, the last 

e6 r 
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night of their stay on the island, receiving the bles- 
sing and their absolution the morning of their de- 
parture. They pay six-pence each for their pas- 
sage, land fasting, spend two or three days in 
prayer, are examined by a friar in their cate- 
chism, and present a certificate of good character, 
without which they cannot remain to partake of 
the rites of the place. The examining friar re- 
ceives sixpence, and gives a note to the priest who 
hears confessions. The money supports the cha- 
pels and officiating priests, and though no more 
is required, the rich give more liberally. The 
pilgrims, rich or poor, must pass through the 
Uame forms, must be bare-headed and bare-footed, 
with a staff and beads. No begging or traffic is 
allowed ; if any thing astray is found, it is laid 
in a hollow stone, called St. Patrick's bed, and 
there every^one finds his own. There are small 
houses for lodging around the island, the men's 
and women's being apart ; a larger house accom- 
modates the priests. Two-pence per night is paid 
for lodging, and three-pence for a small cake made 
of oatmeal, which is the pilgrim's only fare, eaten 
once a day, and washed down with the wa- 
ter of Lough Derg, boiled and cooled. Six days 
is the time allotted to stay here ; the* last day the 
pilgrim spends in fasting, and the night in prayer. 
The pilgrims yisit the island on the three summer 
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months, aud at no other times. Our devotee, it 
appears, was one of ihree hundred and forty, 
who had come in that day on the like errand, and 
one of the most ancient amongst them. 

After James had performed his pilgrimage, he 
found himself without a blister on his feet ; but 
he was now returning to the world, and began to 
be sensible of the pains and weakness incident to 
humanity; for, however relieved he might feel his 
mind, fasting and fatigue had tended to enfeeble 
him. Returned to his master, he met with a 
hearty welcome, and resumed his services; the 
family have promised him that his remams shall 
be conveyed to his own burying-place in (he 
King's County ; and this makes him content to 
reside at such a distance from it. Averse to idle- 
ness, he often employs his leisure in making bas- 
kets of peeled salloJAs, which are very useful in 
the house ; and has besides, presented his miS" 
tress, her daughters, and others of his female 
friends, with neat baskets for their work. James 
is exemplary for the sobriety of his conduct, 
watchful over the young people in his master's 
service, without moroseness ; willing to do good 
offices, especially to strangers ; attentive to the 
sick, and ready to assist to lay out the dead de- 
cently ; decking the eorse with the flowers he has 
cultivated, yet suffering nothing to interfere with 
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his duties to bis master. He is a universal fayour- 
ite in the village. 



ELLEN. 

■ About forty years ago, where it now lies in 
ruins, stood a little cottage on the declivity of a 
mountain tolerably cultivated ; behind which rose 
another, but much higher, brown with heath, and 
rent with gullies worn by the winter floods : at the 
back of this, but far above it, appeared the 
cloud-covered cliffs of Ard-erin. Aiittle below 
the cottage a large wood extended itself in a half 
circle, forming below the door a most beautiful 
object. A stream ran on one side of this wood, 
and separated it from a wide range of rich mea- 
dow grounds and pastures, interspersed with 
corn-fields, orchards, and farm-houses, beyond 
which extended itself the wide spreading bog of 
Toamane, ten feet beneath whose surface the 
marks of the plough are sometimes found. 

The cottage, thus delightfully situated, had its 
walls half concealed by ivy ; woodbine in luxu- 
riant clusters, hung from the roof; the little gar- 
den behind was fenced with a thick hedge of 
white thorn, intermingled with dog-roses; and 
ihe summer-house, impervious to the rays of the 
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un, was formed by two shady trees of alder. — 
lere Ellen first bloomed in artless beauty, the 
ope, the joy, the support of an aged and infirm 
lother — here, too, pined in solitude, the victim 
f broken vows and ill-requited love. 

Ellen was the only child of a widow, who rent- 
d this cottage and garden for a trifling sum 
early ; she was lame from a paralytic stroke, 
ut her daughter's industry supplied their wants, 
nd they lived content in independent poverty, 
illen was pretty, and had several suitors among 
le neighbouring peasants, one of whom engaged 
er aflFections ; he had a trade, and was thought 
good match ; her mother gave her consent, 
ad nothing prevented their union but some obsta- 
le, either real or pretended, which the lover 
lid must first be removed. Meantime they were 
)oked on as betrothed, and were really book' 
worn to each other, that is, had interchanged 
Eiths that they would become husband and wife, 
'hese premature contracts have the dangerous 
indency of divesting the female of her usual cau- 
on and reserve, and of affording opportunity 
i a seducer to betray unsuspecting innocence, 
ach was the fate of poor Ellen ; — she became 
*egnant and found herself deserted by her lover! 
er distress was excruciating — and the more so, 
i Being indispensably bound to reinain with her 
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enfeebled parent, she was precluded from the 
most desirable resource for a female thus nnhap- 
pily circumstanced ; when, afraid to meet the 
eyes of her own family, and dreading the observa- 
tion of those who knew her whilst unblemisked, 
she seeks to hide herself in some distant rettreat 
where she is unknown, and " where her weeping 
virtue shall relapse no more;" — for, notwith- 
standing the too general depravity of manners im- 
puted to the present age, our female peasantry 
still retain their long-established character of chas- 
tity, and its attendant, its guardian grace, mo- 
desty. 

Ellen's mother applied to the priest, who sum- 
moned the faithless lover to appear before him. 
The faithless lover appeared, acknowledged his 
oath, but refused to keep it. The priest banished 
him from the parish, and this being generally 
known, together with the solemn promises which 
had passed between the seducer and the seduced, 
caused Ellen to be looked upon in some sort, as 
a wife, and removed much of the censure and 
odium incurred by her imprudence. She lived as 
retired as possible, never leaving the cottage but 
through necessity. She was an excellent spinner, 
and this, with some poultry and a pig, was the 
chief support of her mother and herself. The bog 
was near and they had their fuel cheap. Her 
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mother, though very lame of her feet, had the 
use of her hands, which were seldom unem- 
pldlred. 

^llen hore a son, and transferred to him all that 
aflfection which she had once felt for his unworthy 
faQto. The child grew, and was equally the dar- 
ling \f his mother and grandmother. Many an 
Irish pShipnt would be content on one meal a 
day to obtain learning for his child. Ellen and 
her mother resolved that their little John should 
not want instruction, and as soon as he could 
receive it, they sent him to school, where he was 
taught reading, writing and some rules of arith- 
metic ; till having learned as much as his master 
could teach, he afterwards improved himself at 
home with such books as he could procure. His 
old school-master died, and John ventured to 
supply his place, though he was then but sixteen 
years of age, and continued this occupation for two 
years, by which he was enabled to add to the 
comfort of the little family. At the end of this 
time a well-qualified school-master who was in- 
vited by some of the principal persons in the pa- 
rish, opened school there, and soon had a large 
number of scholars. He was well skilled in the 
Latin and Irish languages, and in mathematics, 
and John, who had an insatiable thirst for know- 
ledge, offered to give up his own little school and 
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serve this master as an assistant, without any 
other recompense than that of being taught several 
branches of the mathematics, and to read hud 
write the Irish language : his offer was accepj 
and in a year and a half, John, with a nat 
genius and application, made a great profii 
in his studies. He now opened school on U^own 
account, and his master, who in odBequence 
lost many of his scholars, left fhe parish to his 
quondam assistant, who had then full employ- 
ment and was much liked by those who em- 
ployed him. He built a large school-room in 
addition to his grandmother's cottage, took an 
acre of ground for a potato garden, bought a 
good cow, and his mother, who had laboured 
hard to support his helpless infancy, had the 
satisfaction to find all her cares repaid by a duti- 
ful and affectionate son, whose reputation every 
way encreased, and whose industry enabled him 
to lay by money. 

About the twenty-third year of John's age, as 
he sate one evening reading to his mother and 
grandmother, a man entered whom he did not 
know, but the females did— It was his father, 
who- after having been married several years, 
was now a widower, and hearing of his son's 
reputation had an inclination to be acquainted 
with him, and perhaps to perform his vow to his 
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:her. On entering he accosted Ellen, with, 
3n*t you know me V " I have known you/* 
5n replied, " but will know you no more ;" 
' her mother, who sate in the chimney-corner, 
e him fly lest her curse should overtake him* 
r countrymen, having a great aversion ta 
w, particularly to those of an old woman, 
vn^ljdrew, telling his son that he wished to 
ik wiW|^m. John accompanied his father a 
e way fromrroe door, who invited him to a 
:hbouring ale-house and hinted, that if his 
treated him as he wished, he had it in his 
rer to make amends for his past neglect. To 
the young man, with becoming spirit, replied, 
have a mother— and a good one, a father I 
jr knew, nor do 1 wish to know him now.** 
»ying, he turned into the house, and left his 
er to his own meditations, which we may 
uEie were not very agreeable. Not long after 
Jouu buried his grandmoth^, took a wife, 
in a year or two left the spot of his nativity, 
rented a turnpike-gate, continuing to keep a 
»ol. Afterwards he removed to a place in 
of the outlets of Dublin. He became rich 
liildren and in worldly substance, as his coq« 
t well merited. 
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CONSTANTINE ENNIS. 

The parents of Constantine Ennis had two ma 
and two daughters : Constantine becamc| a 
widower at five and twenty. He and his cbildlea 
were taken into the house of his unmarrie^Pro- 
fher, the chief support of the family^ w^pwhom 
also lived their parents and sister B|ffl^t : their 
other sister settled with her husbanfl at Prosperous, 
a small town fourteen miles distant from them. 
Poor Constantine lost his children— one after 
another they followed their mother to the grave. 
Constantine thus bereft, never married again; 
the frame of both his body and mind was delicate, 
yet grief did not injure the powers of his mind, 
though it might have impaired his bodily strength, 
which from this time was very precarious, 
and he bad another afQicting deprivation to sus- 
tain in the death of his kind brother, who was 
snatched away by a short illness. 

The parents being now old and helpless, they 
thought it best to give up the farm which they 
held, reserving one acre, of which Bridget said 
she could herself make the rent. Frugal and 
industrious, the brother and sister maintaioed 
ibeir parents jind themselves, when w unexpected 
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id upon their exertions from another quarter 
upon them. Their married sister, whose 
was Jones, died in child-bed, and the at- 
1 of Bridget, who had gone to her, was so 
5sed by that calamity, that she scarcely 
the children who were so soon to become 
ire, and was annoyed by a little fair-haired 
F $ve years old, who was continujilly mak- 
er appearance from a neighbour's house-^ 
home, honey, to*your mammy ; I am sure 
e trouble enough without you !'* — but the 
established her right to stay by the moum- 
lery, " did not you put my mammy in the 
" " What was your mammy's name V* ** I 
know ;" and what are you crying for ?" en-» 
I Bridget of another child, " I imve lost Wy 
landkerchief,'* she answered, Alas, thought 
et, one child cries for her handkerchief— 
er does not know her mother's name, — oh, 

a helpless family has my poor sister left I 
LI the measure of her sorrow, she suspected 
;heir father was disposing of his property, 
leant to desert them. She went home with 

sad forbodings, which were soon realized, 
ler brother and she concluded to take the 
len little ones under their protection. They 

a car, and Bridget brought tbem boaie« 
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" I could cover them all with my apron,'* said 
she, " who had they to take care of them but 
myself? If I had not taken them they would 
have been scattered about the world, and might 
have married one another, but / put my arms 
about them all" 

This burden kept poor Consta^tine and Ids 
sister low in the world : they strained every 
nerve and submitted to much hardship to rear 
those orphans, expending as little as possible on 
themselves, and for a long time Bridget possessed 
but two caps. She was however young, healthy, 
and strong, and the consciousness of doing her 
duty supported her spirits. Of the children, six 
in number, two died young. The eldest was a 
boy, and at the time of his mother's death ca- 
pable of Smug something ; he was hired to a 
farmer at one guinea per annum, The next was 
placed with John Farmer of Poplar Hall, when 
he was a little grown, and he afterwards became 
groom to Colonel Keatinge of Narraghmore, in 
whose service, by a kick of a horse, his skull 
was fractured. The Colonel employed the best 
medical aid in the country, exerting towards him 
that benevolence which distinguishes his character, 
and he recovered apparently, but after some 
time, when living in another good place, the 
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effects of the fracture appeared in a disordered 
intellect, and unfitted him for service. He came 
to the country, living with his uncle Constantine 
or with his elder brother Arthur, who married, 
and dwelt in the bog, then returned to Dublin 
and got into service again, but his malady in- 
creased and he died in Bedlam. He was a fine 
young man, of good conduct and interesting ap- 
pearance; truly kind and grateful to his uncle 
and aunt, who lamented his fate with parental 
sorrow. Another nephew went into the army ; a 
niece married a man who also became a soldier. — 
The old people died, the father having reached a 
patriarchial age of 105 years. 

Bridget continued to labour, as did her brother 
as much as he was able, and frequently more, 
which brought on a bleeding of the lungs, to 
which he had been subject. He was a wise, con- 
siderate man, much beloved by his neighbours ; 
very willing to exert his medical skill, especially 
in bleeding, or to oblige in any other manner. He 
paid three guineas for his acre, but when the 
Lady of the Manor took the tenantry of Bally- 
barney into her own hands, she reduced the rent 
to two guineas. Constantine dressed up his cot- 
tage, and adorned it with a running sprig over the 
door, carved not without that taste which be- 
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speaks content ; but in spite of ornament, one wet 
winter undermined the walls, and laid the cottage |- 
in ruins. They raised a temporary dwelling by 
the side of a ditch, and began to build, not ex- 
actly on the same spot, though on the same 
ground, for Bridget could not endure thethonght 
of living any where else. The new cabin, con- 
sisting of two rooms, the windows for which were 
supplied by their good landlady, was built within 
a little court, in vhich are houses for the pig and 
poultry. Opposite the house is the gard^i, en- 
tered by an arch cut in an high elder hedge, which 
has an imposing appearance, and the garden is 
worthy of the entrance. They took care to keep 
the hedges well trimmed, and when disappointed 
of the garden sheers, which a neighbour used to 
lend, Bridget used her scissars for the purpose. 
Her kind protectress obviated future difficulties 
of this nature, by committing to her care, a pair 
of garden sheers for the use of her Ballybamey 
t^iantry. The remainder of the acre produces 
oats, wheat, and potatoes. The bog, which is 
near, supplies this neighbourhood with turf, and 
the clamps beside each cottage in the beginning of 
winter, exhibit a comfortable promise. 

In 1809, the Lady of the Manor proposed an- 
nual premiums to her tenantry in this place: 
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For the best Garden £ I Hs.lid.— 2d,£l 2s.9d. 
—3d, lis. 4|d. For the cleanest House £1 2s. 9d. 
~2nd, 16s.--3d, 10s. 

The effect which this encouragement produced 
upon the inhabitants of Ballybarney, must glad- 
d«i every heart. This village held out attrac- 
tions to visitors, and parties were frequently made, 
who, bringing their refreshments with them, drank 
tea in the cottage of Constantine. The younger 
part of the company arranged the tea-table,while 
their seniors took a survey of the improvements 
around, and old and young sate down together, 
gay and happy as if inhaling the spirit of that be- 
nevolence which had bestowed so much comfort 
on this favoured spot. 

In 1810, good Constantine died, sincerely re- 
gretted by his neighbours, and deeply lamented 
by his sister. Attentive to the study of the hu- 
man heart, her considerate patroness, instead of 
desiring Bridget not to grieve, or assuring her it 
was in vain, made her a present of a hive of 
bees. This well-timed gift had the effect desired 
of engaging the mourner's attention from the con- 
stant contemplation of her loss. She watched 
the excursions of these new acquaintances, ima- 
gined that they visited the bees of a neighbour, 
joined them in aerial sports, and then returned ou 
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joyous wings to their own home. Their honey 
and wax brought her a little revenue, and her 
troubled mind thus wisely administered to, re- 
gained its usual tone. She continued to cultirate 
her little farm ; her garden improves in beauty, 
and a woodbine nearly covers the front of her 
house. 

DOROTHY FINN. 

Dorothy Lawlrr was the daughter of a far- 
mer who had several other children. One of his 
sons, in an affray which succeeded a hurling 
match, received a mortal wound : finding himself 
cut off in his prime from the pleasures and enjoy- 
ments of life, and surrounded by the lamentations 
of his parents, brothers and sisters, he was never- 
theless blessed with the Christian spirit of forgive- 
ness, and entreating that there should be no at- 
tempt made at discovery or prosecution of the 
person who had injured him, died in this peaceful 
state of mind. 

Dorothy was trained in habits of industry; 
she was active, lively, well-behaved, and withal 
very pretty. Owen Finn was the son of a farmer 
who died young, and left several children whose 
little property was much diminished by their 
mother marrying a second husband. Owen hired 
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>r a servant when very young, and when he had 
imed wages enough for the purpose, bound him- 
df apprentice to a blacksmith. When he was 
laster of his trade, he wished to settle in life 
rith an agreeable companion. The pretty Do- 
othy Lawler had captivated him, her merit ri- 
etted his chains, and he solicited her hand. The 
»roposal met with the approbation of her parents, 
md Owen, who, when drest in clean garments, 
ind the dusty effects of his an\il washed from his 
ace, was a very likely young man, with a coun- 
enance which promised kindness, found his fair 
nistress not inexorable. 

They man led, and settled on the great road 
from Dublin to Cork. They had a comfortable 
[iouse, and nine acres of land. Owen was a good 
vforkman, and earned a great deal. His wife 
managed his earnings so well that peace and plen- 
ty smiled upon them. • The comforts of his own 
Qreside were preferred by Owen to the riotous en- 
joyments of the alehouse — if he was prevailed 
upon to transgress the bounds of temperance, he 
lamented his fault with tears the next day ; but 
this seldom happened : they were a very happy 
couple, and, except the death of several infants, 
all seemed to go well with them, till the disas- 
trous year of 1798. Dorothy had lain in three 
days of a little son, called after his father, when 
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her husband was committed to prison, along with 
other smiths, on the charge of making pikes for 
the insurgents ; yet besides his excellent character 
and peaceable disposition being well known to 
the neighbourhood, soldiers, who were quartered 
on him for some months, could bear witness how 
inoffensively his forge had been employed. It 
was distressing to see poor Owen, a prisoner, 
walking after the car which contained the imple- 
ments of that labour which had supported his fa- 
mily so comfortably. His brother walked by his 
side, and both wept. His wife was in an agony 
of grief and terror, with a mixture of indignation. 
The smiths were whipped to extort confession— 
if her Owen was thus treated, publicly scourged 
and branded as a rebels his spirit could not en- 
flure the dishonour, nor his frame the torment — 
he would die, and what would become of her 
and her four little children ! Touched by her 
complaints, and grieved for the occasion of them, 
his neighbours who had influence interposed, and 
obtained his liberty, fatally for him, two days 
before the rising* * 

On that morning when Ballitore was delivered 
tip to the soldiery, confiding in his innocence, 
which was so lately proved, Owen thought he 
was safe in bis own house, and resisted the intrea- 
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ties of his wife, to fly with her and the children. 
His fate is a story not to be told twice. It is 
faithfully related m the following lines: — 

THE RUINED COTTAGE. 

Ye trees, does your foliage delay. 
As refusing to veil with its shade 

That spot, ODce so cheerful aud gay. 
Where the cottage all ruin'd is laid. 

While others arise on the plain, 
l^hese walls in sad silence repose, 

As never expecting again 
Such social delights to enclose. 

Fair decency, cheerful content. 

By industry honest were won ; 
Here, quiet, his days Owen spent. 

And counted these blessings his own. 

His forge knew no weapon of blood> 

Devoted to peaceful employ ; 
The stranger partook of his food. 

Nor want chilFd the ^om of joy. 

Yet torn from his babes and his home. 
From his consort so fond and so fair. 

He must change for a prison's dark gloom 
This balmy, salubrious air. 
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Her in&nt new-born at her hreati. 
Hit Dora beheld him depart ; 

She sunk, Yriih her sorrows opprest> 
For anguish had fill'd her sad heart*, 

" And O, if the lashes/' she cried, 
" My Owen be forced to endure, 

" With his blood if the scourges he dyed, 
*' His life will sink under it sure." 

See her Owen returning again. 
His neighbours all smiling around. 

His innocence bee from a stciin, 
And no lash has inflicted a wound ! 

How changed the glad prospect, how soon ! 

See the clouds of rebellion arise ! 
The prison had then been a boon 

Most grateful to Owen^s sad eyes. 

What though from the maddening train. 
As soon as he might he retired. 

In hiB cottage resoked to remain. 
While innocence courag6 inspired* 

But innocence cannot avu], 
When danger me this is so nigh : 

This Dora, all weeping and pale. 
Revolved, and implored him to fly. 

For see, breathing vengeance and dread. 
The disciplined armies appear. 
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The bands so tumultuous are fled, 

And the cannon's dire thunder they hear ! 

But resolved in his cottage to stay, 
In his cottage mild Owen they found ; 

Like furies they seize on their prey. 
And his bosom receives the death wound. 

The fire-brands his dwelling invade, 
That smoke ! — it ascends to the sky ; 

There innocence injured may plead ! 
There heard is the sufferer^s cry ! 

Then Dora, her infants around. 
Beheld her lov'd home wrapt in fire ; 

They heard the explosion's dread sound. 
And in agony call'd on their sire. 

Her stores by hard industry gain'd. 
To rapine and flames were a prey : 

But ah — ^if her Owen remained. 
Of how little value were they ! 

She darts through the furious crowd, 

Resolving his fate to explore : 
She calls on her Owen aloud — 

She beholds him— all bath'd in his goro ! 

Oh then, on his corse as she lay. 

Her babe all unconscious beside, 
In vain she invok'd the cold clay ; 

Her Owen no longer replied. 
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The warriors, reproached by her moans, 

Their bosoms all poisoned with strife, 
With insults reply to her groans. 
And threaten her innocent life. 

Oh what was her life in that hour ! — 

The load she had gladly resign'd. 
Nor insults, nor threats could have power 

To quell the fierce pangs of her mind. 

She lives for her fatherless train. 

She liveSf though her comfort is dead. 

Chill poverty's gripe to sustain. 
And strive for a morsel of bread. 

Humanity weeps at the ^e. 
Yet frequent such scenes will appear^ 

Till Concord's soft voice shall prevail. 
Which angels delighted will hear. 

Bereft of every thing except her two cows, the 
clothes on herself and her children, and a half 
guinea and a few shillings, which she chanced 
to have in her pocket, her mother took Dorothy 
to her home, with her children. She lived nearly 
a year here. Her father was dead, and one of 
her brothers was master of the house. On his 
marrying, Dorothy thought it right to withdraw, 
thankful for the shelter afforded her so long, and 
unwilling to intrude further, and was offered a 
residence in an untenanted house of Abraham 
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ShackletcH^'s, where she liv^ed nine months. The 
land, which Owen had held without a lease, was 
at his death re-possessed by the landlord. The 
crop belonged to the widow ; their horse had 
been taken by the soldiers that fatal morning 
when they took her husband's life ; therefore she 
sold her best cow to defray the expenses of the 
harvest; but the crop had been so much tres- 
passed upon, that when the rent was paid^ she 
had but fifty shillings from it. With this she 
bought oatmeal, and a pig. The potatoe-garden 
had afforded her food for the first year, after- 
wards she sold her remaining cow, and managed 
as she could. On her giving up the land which 
her husband had cultivarted, >he got leave to sow 
an acre and a half for one year. Her brothers 
prepared, and sowed it with oats, which brought 
her ten guiners. 

Hitherto she had struggled with penury and 
grief, yet kept herself and her children decent 
with the few garments which they had. She had 
been q^^customed to live comfortably in her fa- 
ther's house and her own ; yet now submitted to 
coarse fare ; all other feelings seemed swallowed 
up in the loss of her husband, and she was so dis- 
pirited that she scarcely could have reared her 
babe but for her servant, Dolly Kennedy,* who 

* This young woman afterwards married Owen Daly, a chaise 
driver* He was a sober young man, and they lived comfortably, 
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had Ihred with her from a chQd. This biSbM 
creature, attached to her mistresi, cooM not de- 
sert her, though she coold no longer expect any 
wages from her ; bat worked ont of doors to 
clothe herself, retuming in the erening to Dorothj 
and her children. The mistress, grat^bl to her 
serrant, gave her np to a good place, which slie 
accepted when she found her friend conlddo with- 
oat her assistance. 

Dorothy Finn hired a room in theyfllage, went 
to Dublin, and laid out the little capital obtained 
fix>m her crop in such goods as were in constant 
demand. With these she attended the markets, 
and increased her stock. Her infimt was now a 
stout healthy boy ; James, ha ddest son, had 
been attending school before his fiifher's death ; 
his mother was resolyeil he should not lose this 
advantage, and, through all her diflhmlties, con' 
tinned it to him ; doing her part towards educating 
her children, by subjecting their wills and em- 
ploying their hands. After four mon&s residence 
in her lodging, she voitured to take a decent 
house, opened a huckster's riiop, and when she 
could, let lodgings, and accommodated boarders. 
This was but occasionally, and her diop business 
was not always good ; yet, as her industry was 

but ber Owen, like ber master, met an imtimeiy frte, hang ibot 
dead by a robber in 1 SOS. 
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unremitting, her hopes revived. The winter 
evenings she employed in spinning: so thftt, as 
she has often said, she never bought linen in her 
life. She knit stockings, she mended clothes; her 
spirits recovered, in some degree, their natural 
tone, and she looked forward witn expectation to 
her children, some of whom were already useful 
to her. They were healthy, docile, and pretty. 
But there wa^ one thought which afflicted the mo- 
ther ; for while she viewed them, and saw their 
increasing growth, she found she could not, with 
all her efforts, a&brd to send her three youngest 
children to school, nor had she any prospect of 
being able to do so. The progress James had 
made in his learning caused her to be the more 
sensible of the loss his sisters and little brother 
sustained by the want of it ; and the instruct]<m 
which children could receive from another child, 
at his hours of relaxation, availed but little. Un- 
expectedly a friend was raised for her at this cri- 
tical time, by that Providence who " relieveth 
the fatherles and the widow." The lady of Wil- 
liam Smith, M. P. for Norwich, on reading 
** The ruined Cottage," assured that the lines pas* 
sessed the merit of truths and deeply impressed 
with pity for the sufferers, just at the time when 
her donation was of most value, sent to Mary 
Leadbeater ten pounds sterling, for the education 
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of these fatherless children. It seems as if an im- 
palse still more divine than the benevolence of her 
own kind heart had dictated this act. Their ge- 
nerous benefactress remitted this sum everj year 
for three years, and it proved a blessing to the fa- 
mily. 

The little girls, Anne and Sosan^ with their 
brother Owei, were immediately sent to school 
with part of this money, and the overplus h^ped 
to clothe them. They were all of quick capaci- 
ties ; James picked up the trade of a shoemaker, 
with but little instruction, and was so likely to 
succeed in it that his mother recommended him to 
hire a journeyman, of whom he might learn the 
tiicer parts of the trade, as she had laid by two 
guineas to buy leather for him, when another bit- 
ter cup was prepared for her. Toung James, 
having formed an attachment with a neighbour's 
daughter, went to visit her, it was said, when 
she was ill of a fever. He received the infection, 
and when his mother returned from Dublin, where 
she had been to buy goods, she found her son ly- 
ing under the weight of the fatal disease. The 
tftate of anxious suspense lasted not long. This 
son, now twenty years of age, affectionate and 
'dutiful, and already assisting his mother, died 
in 1807 ; and the strong emoticms of grief visible 
ia her countenance, when some of her friends 
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ent to visit her, must have touched the hardest 

;art. Pale, not shedding a tear, and trembling to 

at degree that she was obliged to support her- 

If by holding a chair, she spoke of the virtues 

her departed son, of the feelings with which 

e beheld his tools lying where he used to work ; 

id of her loneliness now when she could not hear 

m singing or whistling at his employment over 

T %ead, while the other children were at school ; 

Oh ! she felt the pang of his father's death 
jain. 

JEMMY'S FUNERAL. 

Oh ! 'twas a piteous sight to see, 

When this lone ground sad Dora trod ; 

A widow's and a mother's tears 
Rain'd on the dedicated sod. 

Yet from this spot, to feeling dear. 
Scarce could her steps be forc'd away ; 

For here her five fair sons were laid, 
And here their murder d father lay. 

Her fest'ring wounds again have bled. 

As clos'd the unrelenting grave 
O'er him who toil'd, o'er him who smil'd, 

A mother from her cares to save. 

How shall she seek her cheerless home. 
Where Jemmy's welcome greets no niore ; 

How see her son's unfinish'd tasks 
lie scattered on the lonely floor ! 



\ 
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To cheat these tasks, no more she hears 
Her Jemmy's sprightly lays resound ; 

But the drear gloom of dark despair. 
And death-like silence reign around. 

But who is she whose face is veil'd. 
Whose tears like April show'rs distil ? 

Her downy cheek hy sickness pale. 
By in-felt sorrow paler still. 

'Tis Mary, dear to Jemmy's heart 
As once was lifers swift-circling tide ; 

And oft he told his tender tale, 
Retir'd hy Griese's verdant side. 

Soon, on the weary bed of pain. 
His drooping Mary laid her head ; 

To seek that couch, with tenderest care. 
The faithful, anxious lover sped. 

But while, with gentle converse sweet. 
To cheer the heavy hours he tried. 

Contagion hover'd o'er the couch. 
His Mary liv'd— but Jemmy died ! 

And now, with many a heaving sigh^ 

The maids attend his early bier ; 

While, gazing on her own lov'd boys. 
Each pitying matron drops a tear. 

The tender mother considered her remaining 
children, and for their sakes strove to be resigned. 
Her sorrows again subsided in a calm, and the 
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conduct of those, who were spared to her consoled 
her for what she had lost. Anne and Susan are 
now excellent sempstresses, and Susan excels in 
making straw plat. Owen has attended the Lanqas- 
terian school since it was opened in 1810, has long 
been a monitor, and is now fij;ted to undertake the 
management of a school, should such a situation 
offer. Susan was for some time a monitor in the 
girl's school, but now lives at home with her mo- 
ther. The manners of this family are modest and 
respectable, their persons comely and interesting ; 
the children are seldom met from home, except 
on holidays, walking together or with their mo- 
ther. 

Since the above was written, Owen Finn has 
been engaged by a gentleman farmer, about three 
miles from Ballitore, to instruct his children, and 
gives much satisfaction. He boards and lodges 
with his employer till the last day of the week, 
when he goes home to his mother and sisters, 
spends that evening with them, attends them to 
chapel next day, and early in the succeeding 
morning returns to his occupation. [1816]. 
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WILLIAM FLANAGAN. 

William Flanagan held a farm near Bola, 
In the County of Wicklow. In the year 1798 he 
found he could not remain in the country without 
joining a party, which, as he was of a peaceable 
disposition, he desired to avoid ; so he let his 
farm and came to Dublin. A gentleman, whose 
son his wife had nursed, became his security for 
a small farm near Rathfamham ; where, having 
purchased a few cows, he kept a dairy, and suc- 
ceeded very well. He left his situation, took a 
house in Dublin, increased his dairy and had 
saved a good deal of money, when, as he was re- 
turning home one evening, after having seen his 
cows milked, indulging the pleasing prospect of 
making a good provision for his family, a stone 
flung from the hand of an idle boy, struck this in- 
dustrious man in the eye> and drove it out of the 
socket. The attendance of three surgeons for 
many weeks exhausted nearly the whole of his 
savings, but he recovered, though with the loss 
of his eye. Still he continued his industry, 
hoping to retrieve his circumstances, as he had 
now recovered his health, and he resumed his at* 
tendance on his cows. One night as he was fas- 
tening them in their bails, a cow struck her horn 
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into his remaining eye, and it was also deprived 
of sight ! 

William Flanagan, now totally blind, could 
no longer assist his family, and the loss of his as- 
sistance brought poverty upon them. One cow 
after another was sold, and the afflicted man felt 
himself almost reduced to want. His watch, 
however, being advantageously disposed of, with 
the money thus obtained he purchased a mangle, 
which has supported his wife and family ever 
since. His friends, after several years applica- 
tion, obtained admittance for him into Simpson's 
Hospital ; and in that desirable asylum for the blind 
he continued three or four years before he heard of 
Doctor Ryall, a successful occulist. He applied 
to this Doctor, who performed an operation on 
the eye hurt by the cow. The return of sight did 
not] immediately succeed the operation, but lif- 
ter eleven years of total blindness, William Flan- 
nagan was at length restored to a degree of vision, 
which, though imperfect, has made him a happy 
man. 

When he first discovered that he could see he 
was in the street — he saw the paving stones, he 
saw a basket of apples, and words could not ex- 
press the extasy which he felt at that moment. 
He continues to live in the hospital^ but goes 
home every day to his wife, where he labours 
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hmrd for two hoars, tanmig^ the mangle, rejoioed i 
at hang able eren thus to assist her iiidastry. 
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William Gill, hj trade a weayer, came from 
the North of Ireland, his natiye place, when a 
jonng man, and* liyed steward with Abraham 
Shackleton, the founder of Ballitore school: it 
is likely he filled this sitoaticm between the years 
17S5 and 1745, as it was within that time that 
Edmond Barke was a papil of his master's. 
William, who was an acute observer, used long 
after to say, that he thought he could early per- 
ceive the growth of that humanity in the boy 
which afterwards distinguished' the man, instanc- 
ing that on his seeing a poor man pulling down 
his own cabin, and understanding that he was 
compelled to do so by a great gentleman with a 
gold laced hat, who had said it was too near the 
road, the young philanthropist, swdling with in- 
dignation, exclaimed that were he a man, and 
had money, the poor should not be thus oppressed. 
Now this great gentleman with a gold laced hat, 
we may suppose was a conservator of the roads, 
who thought individual convenience should gift 
place to public good, but the warm-hearted littti 
boy could not yet understand jurisprudence. 
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When William married, he took a house at 
ile- Abbey and a little land, resuming his trade 
a weaver, and occasionally assisting his mas- 
r, whose regard and confidence he had deserv- 
ly obtained. His master's son, yomig Richard 
lackleton, thus celebrated his character : — 

*' Mistaken mortals, can you no where fix 
Virtue's abode but in a coach and six ? 
Think you she flies my neighbour Hobbes^s door, 
Booaose the man's industrious and poor? 
'Tis true he only doth six acres plow. 
And drains the udders of a single cow ; 
1 own 'tis with uninterrupted pains 
This hind his little family maintains ; 
Yet a fond consort all his labour shares, 
Partakes his pleasures and relieves his cares ; 
One only daughter both their minds employs. 
The pledge of plist and hope of future joys. 
With pious care to form her growing youth 
In the strait paths of innocence and truth — 
Oh ! had I Maro's or sweet Flaccus' tongue, 
Thy praises, Hobbes, should not remain unsung: 
Though griping poverty and meagre want, 
With all their train of ills, thy cottage haunt. 
Yet probity- and patience still prevent 
Their vain attempts, and give thy mind content ; 
Content, the greatest riches can be given 
To mortal men the favourites of heaven." 

Why the youthful friends, Edmund Burke and 
ichard Shackleton gave the name of Hobbes 
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to William Gill does not appear ; but it seer 
was known by it beyond the precincts of ] 
tore, for young Edmund, when a student h 
college of Dublin, desired him if he were u 
. danger to Kpair to the college, get withii 
gates, proclaim that he was Hobbes, and tb< 
one durst molest him. 

William Gill loved Edmund Burke, an< 
lighted in talking and hearing of him, alwa] 
joicing in whatever tended to the glory < 
name ; though when Burke became so cons 
ous a character in the political world, he sa 
did not usually indulge himself in speaking : 
of him, lest he should incur the censure of I 
ing, and thereby be deprived of the intelligCD 
might obtain concerning him. This great 
*• in the blaze of his fame," alighted at Will 
cottage on his way to Ballitore; for Ed 
Burke, imbued with a most engaging affol 
respected the virtues of old friends, of what 
in life soever ihej were. 

William Gill, haviujg buried his wife, m\ 
his daughter and only child to an Indus 
man, gave up his house and land to them 
became steward to Richard Shackleton, 
bad been to his father ; and when he ali 
^i^ed the establishment to his son, the 
William went along with it, preserving \ 
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lied that character of unblemished integrity 
h he had gained in his youth. His young 
ess, a stranger in the country, used to con* 
V\rilliam's judgment when she hired a new 
\Xit, and William, in considering the subject, 
much stress on the stock from which the 
idate for the place had sprung. He be- 
^d to the Kirk of Scotland, and not choosing 
Ltend any of the places of worship here, he 
t bis sabbath'dayg chiefly in reading • the 
e, yet he once chastised a young domestic 
lot going to meeting. 

. 1786, Edmund Burke paid his last visit to 
itore ; he and old William had not forgotten 
I other. Edmund accosted him with great 
ness, shook him often and cordially by the 
I, and. introduced bis son to him. That young 
, who a short time before had been particu- 
" noticed at the French court, came forward 

graceful politeness to meet the aged man, 
i a venerable friend whose grey hairs com- 
ded respectful attention. This condescension 
not thrown away upon William, though the 
ty to express his feelings seemed denied-^-he 
ed— and bo wed — and told Edmund Burke he 

very proud to see him, adding, ** You have 
»at many friends in Ireland, sir.*' — " I am hap* 
Mr, Gill, that you are one of them." After 
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lumng congratalated William <m wearing hisigl 
fa> wdl, Edmund enquired if be thought him miei 
altered, and <m William's relying he coold art 
wril see, took up the candle, and holding it ftf 
his face, let his beneyolent coantenance beam m 
the enraptared old man. 

About six months after this gratifying intHTier, 
poor William, who had long enjoyed the blefwni 
of health, was laid on the bed of sickness. VA 
otd mietreos Rlizabetb Sbaokleton, came to VM 
him, and enquire about his complaints, but ftf 
invalid started from the subject, borne awaj b] 
his master's interest^ the ruling passion, and oV 
senred, ^< That's a fine cow we have killed, I 
hear." But on a ^subsequent visit from her, hi 
mind seemed more withdrawn from earthly thingsj 
he thanked her for the many obUgations she 
laid him under, saying he never could make 
titution. She expressed her wish for his haj 
ness, he answered with his wishes for the hap] 
ness of all the family, and that Heaven might 
rect the navigation into the right port 
daughter wanted him to go with her — *^ C 
home," said she : " No," said William^ *• I 
not go with you, I am at homebere^ I have 
other home." Nothing was neglected by 
young master and mistress which could 
the sufferings of this &ithful old servant; 
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le children, of whom he was very fond, visited 
sick bed ; he was pleased to see them, and 
>ok hands with them, while they gazed wist- 
ly on his altered countenance. He had kept 
bed but a few days, when, after a severe 
iggle, he died in the house of his master, aged 
)ut eighty, in the year 1787. 
Abraham Shackleton, William Gill's. old mas- 
, complained to him that his boys injured the 
mg trees by carving their names on the bark ; 
Don't blame them, master," replied William, 
t was yourself taught them to make letters.'^ 

JAMES GRAHAM. 

^AHES Graham was the son of a small farmer 

possessed sfx acres of land, a freehold lease. 

father died, having bequeathed his son one half 

is farm, and the other half to his wife, to main- 

herself and six daughters, for he had no son 

James, who was now in his twenty-first year, 

lived with his mother, doing whatever he 

Id to assist her. At the end of twelve months 

;ave up to her his share of the land, telling 

that the whole was little enough to support 

family, and the half of it too little for him to 

set to thrive on ; that he intended taking a 
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small farm for himself, and had a Tiew of n 
rjiog a joiiRg woman of the neighboarhood, 
both which undertakings he demanded her < 
sent and her blessing. She gave him both h 
tilj. He took the land and he took the wile. ^ 
her he got thirty pounds and some furniture, 
thus began his career. He had prudently b 
care to have a clause of surrender inserted ii 
lease, which towards the end of the first yea 
found to be very necessary, as the land wasp 
and some of it a soil in the culture of whic 
was not experienced ; he was not rich &iou% 
venture on experiments, and though he and 
wife had been very frugal and industrious 
found he had gone back considerably, and 
another year would leave him pennyless. ' 
was a subject for serious meditation, especi 
as he was now a father. He deeply regR 
that he had not been taught a trade, and atki 
began to think it probable he might yet attain' 
He revolved the subject in his thoughts, fori 
his resolution, and steadily executed it, notw 
standing the remonstrances of some and the i 
cule of others. At the expiration of the first j 
he paid his rent, gave up his land, turned his 
tie remaining stock into money, and took a sn 
house in the neighbouring town for his wife, wl 
she sold bread, butter, cheese, soap, toba* 
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and such other articles as are in constant demand, 
and require but little capital. Within half a mile 
of this town lived a master comber, who carried 
on the trade extensively. To this respectable ma- 
nufactuerer James bound himself apprentice for 
£even years, an indispensible preparation to qua- 
lify him to work at his occupation in every part 
of the united kingdom. He soon learned his 
trade, and being young and strong, after a little 
practice was rejoiced to find that, by working 
extra hours, he was enabled to lay by money 
every week. He exulted in the success of his un- 
dertaking, and looked forward with hope and 
confidence. It was a pleasant walk from his 
master's house to the town where his wife resided 
with her he spent his evenings, and the first day 
of the week. His family increased, but his dili- 
: gent and careful wife made no fresh demands on 
liijai. The profits of her business not only paid 
the rent of her house and supported the family, 
but enabled her to make some little addition to 
her husband's stock. 

The seven years of James's apprenticeship 
passed very agreeably, and when they were ex- 
pired, and he became a regular bred comber, the 
. first money which he might be said to have idly 
rapent, was in giving a treat to his shop-mates in 
compliance with an established custom at the 
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close of an apiyrenticeship. At this time he kad 
m ram of money saTed, which determined him to 
commence basiDess on his own accoont. The 
wool-combing trade was then profitable, (aboet 
the year 1776,) he had made himself master of it, 
and was an excellent sorter. His master, who 
was opalent, and had formed a high opinion of 
James's integrity and industry, offered to assist 
him with money, or any thing else in his power. 
He chose however to begin on his own little 
capital, rather than speculate on the property of 
another ; but though he did not flien accept his 
proferred kindness, he found the friendship of his 
master of great use to him on many occasions. 
His business prospered, and from time to time, 
be extended it, continuing prudent, temperate, 
and frugal, though not niggardly. He took a good 
farm, and though the woollen trade has declined 
in this country, he still carries it on, and gives 
employmeht to many. He is the father of a nu- 
merous family, his character for probity and 
punctuality being well established, he is univer- 
sally esteemed, yet not exalted into self-conse- 
quence by his success in the world. 
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HENRY. 



Henrt was, in his youth, situated like the ge- 
nerality of our labouring people with respect to 
-his prospects in life. He was, however, remark- 
able for his great bodily strength and fixed ha- 
bits of industry. Anne, his wife, though appa- 
rently a delicate little woman, was indefatigable 
in her exertions to assist her husband, in the main- 
tenance of their family. Spinning being the most 
suitable employment which she could procure for 
herself and her two little girls, she instructed them 
at a very early age in that art, and they became 
remarkable for the quantity and good quality of 
their yam, and the exactness of the weight re- 
turned, never sufiering it either to be wasted or 
purloined. 

Their sons, William and Thomas, resembled 
their mother more than their father in constitu- 
tion ; these boys were constantly kept to school, 
and while yet very young, knew as much as their 
instructors were capable of teaching them. Mean- 
time J. W., an extensive landholder, in whose 
neighbourhood Henry lived, having two farms to 
let of thirty acres each, Henry applied for one 
of them; at first J. W. declined treating with a 
person who had no apparent means of tilling or 
stociiing a farm. Howev^, influenced by his 

G 
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wife, who knew the industry and respected the 
honesty of the family, he at length consented, and 
Henry entered upon his farm. An ass was the 
whole stock he was able to take with him : he 
had two little cars, one of which he drew him- 
self, the other, drawn by the ass, he committed 
to the management of his son William, and thus 
he drew out his manure. In order to get his land 
ploughed, he worked for his more wealthy neigh- 
bours^ always preferring task-work, by which he 
earned most, and then had the use of his neigh- 
bour's plough and horses in return ; but when 
harrowing in his corn, he worked abreast with 
the ass, drawing a small harrow made for the 
purpose. ^ 

His first crops were productive, and his land- 
lord, admiring his industry, was indulgent, so that 
he soon found means of stocking his farm, and in 
a few years had something to spare, and gave his 
daughter a portion of twenty guineas on her mar- 
riage* The other thirty acres had been rented the 
same year Henry took his, by a man who had 
ample means to make the land productive, but 
want of industry, and indisposition in his family, 
in a few years left him quite behind with his 
landlord, he owing about, two years' rent, and 
his stock much lessened ; and as he concluded on 
giving it up, Henry applied for it, ojSering to pay 
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arrears due thereon ; this was agreed on, 
continued to prosper on his enlarged farm. 
2ldest son, William, being unfit for much 
labour, and having taken every opportu- 
his power to improve himself in learning, 
he could now be spared, became instruc- 
i gentleman's son, to whom he was recom- 
3, and conducted himself with great pro- 
; however, preferring some other employ- 
3 that of teacher, his father's landlord made 
t and got him a place in the general post- 
and by his good conduct there he had 
f sufficient influence to obtain for his bro- 
homas a situation in the same respectable 
shment. A younger son lives with his fa- 
Lhe farm continues to be well managed, and 
atness of the dwelling-house, offices, and 
, shew the industrious habits of their pos- 
»• 

rapid alteration for the better in the cir- 
ihces of this family, became a topic ef con- 
ion in the neighbourhood : some said he 
have found money, others concluded he 
upematural means of acquiring property, 
ose who could see the matter clearly, knew 
good character got him the farm, and in- 
made him successful. ' 



^ 
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JAMES KEALY. 



The father of James Kealy worked with old 
Abraham Shacklefon, and James has served 
three generations of that family in the capacity 
of Miller, besides two other persons, who, at 
different periods, rented their mill in Ballitore. 
He began with James Me. Conaughty, was a 
well behaved young man, and esteemed by his 
master. The cookmaid at the boarding school, 
Eleanor Fitzpatrick, having taken a fever, she 
was removed to the dwelling-house at the mill, 
which belonged to her master, and which was 
then untenanted ; her cousin attended her in her 
illness, and while Eleanor was recovering, the 
young miller occasionally visited these damsels, 
secretly conceived a preference for the invalid, 
and in a little time became her declared suitor. 
His suit was accepted, and they married with the 

approbation of Eleanor's master and mistress, 

* 

who furnished the wedding entertainment in the 
house of another old servant ; it was graced by 
the company of some of their family, and the son 
of the landlord of the village, to whose sister 
the bridegroom had the honour to be foster-bro- 
ther. The wedded pair settled down comfortably 
in their married life. James's wages were good, his 
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wife was notable, and childrai added to the hap- 
piness of both. 

A fall from a horse, by which James received 
a concussion on his brain, and a violent fever 
which threatened Eleanor's life, caused, at dif- 
ferent periods, great alarm. They buried a 
hopeful grown-up girlf their eldest daughter* 
They had another daughter and three sons. 
As the boys grew up, they were introduced into 
the business of the mill, and, after a regular 
time, were initiated into the mysteries of it. 
Each served as head miller. The two eldest 
went from home to try their fortunes, and bearing 
good characters, were employed at respectable 
mills. The youngest enjoys the situation of 
fa^ad-miller at Ballitore, under his father's eye, 
though in point of millership ranking above him. 
The eldest son and his sister, not having been 
successful, they and their children are received 
and assisted by their parents. Old James has for 
twenty-four years been the nightrmiller, a place 
of trust, which he has always retained, let who 
would he his employer ; such is the respect 
attendant on honest worth, and though sitting up 
to watch the business while others slept, yet he is 
more stout and healthy at seventy -one years of 
age, than any of his sons. As a proof of his 
inofifensive disposition, on the very day that the 
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mask was thrown off by his deluded countrjineD, 
at a time when lawful authorities were no l(»gef 
respected, nor private property regarded, and 
when his neighbours and friends deserted their 
homes and honest pursuits, to join the standard 
of rebellion, at that very time, James waste be 
Ijgen shovelling his potato-gardos, totally ignorant 
of the new order of things. 

James's former master had for some years been 
persecuted by a litigious, quondam tenant, who 
at length filed a bill in Chancery against him. 
As the business had caused a painful agitation 
in the minds of his friends, so the news that it 
was decided in his favour created great and 
universal joy. The account came by post early 
in the morning, and though old Jam^ was 
locked up in the mill, it was soon communicated 
to him, and he, opening the window, and thrust- 
ing out both his arms, shouted to those who 
passed, with a voice of solemn joy, " Glory be 
to God, the master has gained!" 



JANE LENNON. 



Jane Lennon was a pattern of industry. 
Her tall and upright figure, her courteous de- 
meanour, her countenance, expressive of good- 
nature, though worn and sharpened by labour, 
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will be long remembered, as they were long 
known in Ballitore, and her memory will be long 
cherished with affection, for she fulfilled her 
duties, and bore her trials in an exemplary man- 
ner. She lost one grown-up daughter by a 
tedious illness, and the husband of her surviving 
daughter, with her own eldest son, fell saorifig^ 
to the rage of party at the time of the rebellion. 
These piercing afflictions were not the only dis- 
tress brought on poor Jane by these terrible times. 
She was the chief support of her family, by 
taking in washing, but her business was so much 
lessened, by the departure of many genteel fa- 
milies from a disturbed neighbourhood, that she 
could not afford to keep a servant, and, while 
increasing years and infirmities demanded rest, 
her fatigues were augmented* While she was 
oppressed with the symptoms of a mortal disease, 
yet still endeavouring to continue her occupation, 
ber youngest son, whose apprenticeship to a 
cabinet-maker was expired, came to live with 
ber, with the filial purpose of making her latter 
days comfortable by his exertions. He was from 
his birth, the joy, the pride, the comfort of his 
mother, and his affection, even more than his 
assistance, filled her with hope and delight, but 
it was soon evident that neither his affection nor 
his assistance could be long enjoyed by her ; for 
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her disease made a progress, which though slow, 
was hat too certain, though <Mie of her daughters- 
in-law united with him to soothe her sufferings by 
everj attention. The tenderness and fondness of 
this worthy young man seemed to prolong his 
mother's existence, while he deeply felt the griev- 
oa§ disappointment of his hope to hare her long 
his companion. She bore all with patience aod 
resignation. One of her fri^ids, sitting beside 
her death-bed, mentioned the consolation she 
might look to. The humble sufferer, not boast- 
ing of her merits, sighed out, *^ Oh, if I durst 
hope!"* Thus, confiding only in divine mercy^ 
she g^itly resigned her breath in the year 1811. 



DENNIS AND FANNY LYONS. 

Dennis Lyons, the son of a carp^iter, was a 
house-carpenter himself, and a good neat work- 
man. When they were both young, he formed 
an attachment to Fanny Flood, a servant in 
Ballitore. Fanny was a clever, industrious, 
well-behaved girl ; this, Nelly Lyons, D^mis's 
mother, acknowledged, but she coveted a higher 
match for her son, who was too dutiful to marry 
without her approbation, but 

* '' He has DO hope who never bad a lear.''— Cowpbii. 
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His heart which durst not disobey 
Yet could not cease to love." 



Her mistress, having broken up house, left 
Ballitore,. and Fanny lived with two or three 
^ther families successively, for, as she was a good 
servant, she was seldom out of place. After 
X)ur years her old mistress concluded to return 
o Ballitore : when this was announced to 
Fanny, her hands clasped together, and her 
^yes, turned upward, spoke her thanks to 
Heaven more eloquently than words. Fanny 
mtered again into the service of her beloved 
nistress, no offers of marriage could ^hake her 
iffectibn for Dennis, and she resolved on a single 
jfe, if he was not permitted to ofler her his hand. 
His mother esteemed her character, and respected 
her constancy, and when pining in a lingering 
illness was comforted and assisted by Fanny. 
Regretting that she had so long withstood the 
happiness of those faithful lovers, Nelly, a short 
time before her death, gave them her blessing 
and consent ; and in a suitable time, after a court- 
ship of twenty years, they married, and are now 
settled in a good roomy cabin, which the inge- 
Quity of the master, the neatness of the mistress, 
and the taste of both, have rendered a very de- 
sirable abode. [1816.] 
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MART MAGHER 



Mart's father maintained himself, his wife, I 
and two children, a daaghter and a son, hj wool- ' 
combing, nntil a very bad sore leg efifectoally 
crippled him ; the least exertion swelled and in- 
flamed it to a violent degree, and often confined 
him for weeks to his bed. His wife, also, was 
delicate in health. They had seoi better days, 
and their names testified the high rank of the an- I 
cient Irish families from which they were de- 
scended ; hence they thought themselves entitled 
to'a little pride, which they did not fail to in- 
culcate ia their children's minds, but, happily for 
them, their daughter thought that pride needed 
independence to lean upon, and when she saw 
her father unable to work himself, or to hire la- 
bourers to sow his garden, her mother weakly, 
and her brother a child, she turned in her thoughts 
every possible way of supporting the family.— 
She might go to service, but all she could earn 
in that way would not maintain them. Though 
she was expert at her needle, and at spinning and 
knitting, she could not get any thing like constant 
work of this kind. The garden was not sowed, 
the spring advanced, and she saw no means of 
avoiding absolute want, but to undertake that 
task herself. She was strong and healthy, and, 
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though unused to working out of doors, she de- 
termined to sow the garden, and having obtained 
her father's permission and instructions set about 
it. At first she felt herself much fatigued, but 
by doing a little at a time, and gradually in- 
creasing her task, she found her strength aug- 
mented and her health and spirits not at all di- 
minished. 

The garden was sown, and they were pretty 
certain of having potatoes for that year at least ; 
however, many other things were wanting, and 
as the summer out-work was coming on, Mary 
thought she had best engage in it. To this her 
father was greatly averse, her mother still more 
so ; yet as it was not without a struggle she had 
surmounted her own objections to it, she resolved 
not to be deterred by any thing else. She com- 
menced her summer career with hay-making, 
next she undertook binding, and soon learned to 
use the reaping-hook as well as a man, and to 
guide a horse with great dexterity ; she declined 
scarce any work, except mowing or cutting turf, 
and whatever she did was allowed to be done so 
well that she soon obtained the name of the good 
hoy. 

In the promiscuous intercourse with different 
characters of workmen and girls, Mary always 
maintained a dedent reserve, nor did the breath 
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though a healthy and well-looking man, tortj' 
five years of age, %ear twenty years older than 
his mistress. Nothing his family could urge had 
power to shake his purpose, and he divided the 
land with his brothers. He did not find it so 
easy to satisfy his aged mother, who lived with 
him, but at length purchased, with twenty gui- 
neas, her consent also. He now demanded the 
consent of Mary's parents, who gave it with rap- 
ture, but said, they owed too much to their child 
to lay any constraint on her, and the lover was 
willing it should be left to her decision. After a 
few visits she accepted his hand : — he sent abun- 
dant provision for the wedding to her father's 
house, and his brothers, when they could not 
prevent the marriage, came to it, and brought 
considerable additions to the feast, so that 
" O'Rourke's noble fkre " was hardly equal to 
Mary's bridal. 

She went home the following day to a snug 
farto-house well filled, and in less^ than a week 
her husband sent his father-in-law a present of a 
fine milch cow. He soon after removed her pa- 
rents to his own house, bound her brother to a 

* 

trade, and did all in his power to make them 
comfortable. Mary bore two boyis, and lived 
happily with her husband seven years, at the end 
of which tiine he died of an apoplexy, and hav- 
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MART MURPHY. 

Mart Murpht, was the wife of a person 
whose livelihood dep^ided on his pen, who was 
sometimes employed as a schoolmaster and some- 
times as a clerk. He died, and left his Mary a 
youog widow with one child, a son. The sap- 
port of herself and her boy now depended on her 
own exertions. She took a nurse child, the 
daughter of a Dublin tradesman, for whom she 
was well paid for a year and a half, when the 
tradesman died, and left his wife in such dis- 
tressed circumstances as not to be able to pay for 
her child. The nurse, who tenderly loved her 
little charge, and knew she could not be com- 
pelled to give her up till the debt was paid, was 
well enough pleased to have her left to her care. 
She reared her and her own boy together, 
and if any difference of affection is shewn, the 
young protegee has the greater share. She 
dresses her neatly, and likes to see her thus 
adorned. Both children are sent to school, when 
Mary is not employed out of doors ; when she is, 
the adopted daughter stays within, and is taught, 
by example and precept, to practise cleanliness 
and industry. Poorly dressed as Mary is when at 
work, she keeps some decent clothes to wear 
occasionally. She plants and digs her potatoes 



i 
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1 a little garden behind the house, and buys the 
^mainder of what she uses. The pig she rears* 
enables her to pay her rent, one guinea a year, 
Kxd to provide other necessaries ; an uncle lives with 
^r, who is elderly, and rather weak of intellect, 
xit works when he can get work, and gives his 
ctrnings to her ; they are by no means adequate 
o his support, but his benevolent niece makes 
Lim kindly welcome. Her little girl is now about 
'welve years old ; about a year ago she took her 
o see her mother, and to make a formal demand 
*f what w^as due to her, without which she was 
.old, that she could not insist upon keeping the 
^hild. The mother could barely support herself, 
^d was therefore totally unable to discharge the 
arrears due for her daughter. Yet she was desi- 
rous of having her, and calling on her when her 
nurse was out, took her to walk and to buy a 
pake. When Mary returned and missed the little 
girl, she felt the alarm and anxiety of a mother^ 
and ceased not in her search till she found where 
she was concealed, locked up in a room, frona 
whence she replied to her nurse's voice, with 
screams of distress. The nurse had recourse to 
law to recover her, and the child joyfully returned 
to her protecting arms, and to her beloved home. 
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HONOR MURPHT. 



r 



Hosoft and hex twin sister were boA bora 
Aekctire in their bearing. Both manieiL . 
Honor's husband deserting her, die and her in- ( 
fant daughter were left to straggle with porerty . 
She did not sink beneath this affiictimi,— nor did 
she seek for relief, except in the lesooroes of her 
own industry and independent spiriL She occo- 
pied a room in the house of her sister, who lived j 
in Ferns, and bad a family. Widi the floor of a 
barrel of wheat, bought on credit, she baked 
bread in her sister's oven, from tfie sale of which she 
paid for the wheat, and continued her traffic. Liv- 
ing with strict economy, doing ev^ry thing for 
herself and her child without assistance, her stock 
and her business increased, enabling her, after 

some time, to take a cabin, containing two apart- 
ments, one a kitchen, in which was her oven, the 
other her bed-chamber, kept with singular neat- 
ness. Her daughter, Dorothy, when she grew 
up, assisted her mother in kneading the .bread, 
and heating the oven. Honor's constant employ- 
ment occupied her mind and preserved her health, 
and, notwithstanding her deafness, she was very 
pleasant and entertaining in conversation, possess* 
ing a good memory, good spirits, and good tem- 
per. By perseverance in frugality and diligence 
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she became comfor^ble in her circumstances, 
much to the satisfaction of her friends and neigh- 
boursy who had seen with admiration her exer- 
tions for her own and her child's support. A re- 
lation came to visit Honor, and brought her child, 
whose infant beauty attracted the good natured 
woman. She caressed and played with the babe, 
who, enjoying the amusement, threw its little hands 
about, and unfortunately struck a crust of bread 
which it held, into Honor's eye. The pain was 
exquisite, an inflammation followed, and the eye 
was lost. The inflammation spread to the other 
eye, and the useful, respectable matron was de- 
prived of sight, yet not deprived of that content- 
ed cheerfulness which accompanied her through 
life. Her daughter married respectably, and 
Honor spent the remainder of her days with her. 

PHEBE MURPHY, alias QUEEN OF 

THE MAY. 

Thomas Bermingham was born on the estate 
of Narraghmore, and married a young woman 
who lived near Athy, and who having some pro- 
perty, it seemed most advantageous that her hus- 
band should settle with her ; yet his love for his 
native place prevailing over the consideration of 
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interest, he returned, and then removed to (he 
adjoining town-land of Ballybamey. He had a 
son and two daughters. B j his daily labour and 
the cultivation of a little land, he supported his 
family, gare his eldest daughter a marriage-por- 
tion, and settled his son on his marriage in a 
house near his own, giving up to him most of his 
land. He buried two wives, the last an affec- 
tionate-step-mother to his children, and he was 
a kind step-father to her daughter. 

The estate of Ballybamcy was farmed by two 
middle men ; there were many poor families on 
the land, and their dwellings bore the marks of 
distress and neglect. The Lady of the manor, in 
1802 took her estate into her own possession, re- 
setting to the cottagers, who then derived imme- 
diately under herself. Unused to see any who 
were much above their own rank, unused to re- 
ceive notice, still less kindness from them, their 
sensations when this *^ delightful vision '' appear- 
ed amongst them, can neither be defined nor de- 
scribed. The benignity of her countenance, and 
the affability of her manners, perfectly consistent 
with that innate dignity which needed no extra- 
neous support, caused them to look up to her 
with rapture chastened by awe — caused them, 
indeed, to look up to her literally as a guardian 
angel. They accosted her by the address of 
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" My Lady — your Ladyship," though repeat- 
edly assured by herself that she was only plain 
.Mrs., and requested to forbear giving her any 
higher title. Her remonstrances were vain, and 
present or absent she was, is, and will be called 
The Lady. 

It was a proud and a happy day when the 
Lady wrought this revolution in Ballybamey. 
Not the flowers of May were half so welcome, 
though the arrival of both blessings were cele* 
brated together by a bonfire and a dance. She 
looked on, and that most benevolent heart swell- 
ed with that sweetest sensation, the consciousness 
of being the cause of so ^^nncb happiness. She 
distinguished amid the lig)lt-hearted dancers, a 
young maiden, whose form and face would adorn 
a drawing-room. She called her to her, enquired 
her name, and whose daughter she was — the 
young beauty, blushing " rosy red," said her 
father was Tom Bermingham, who lived at the 
rise of the hill — her name was Phebe. The 
name was well adapted to the scene and the 
time, the Lady titled her Queen of the May, gave 
her money to buy ribbands for the occasion, and 

*' The swains and their sweethearts all rang'd on the 

green, # 

Did homage to Phebe, and hail'd her their queen." 

CUNNINGHAM 
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Phebe's young heart exulted in the enjoyment 
of present, and the hope of future happiness, for 
she indulged in the expectation of being, at no 
very distant time, advanced to the honour of ad- 
mission into the service of the Lady, though the 
grounds on which her ambition was founded can* 
not be ascertained. Not long after this there was 
many a sad heart in Ballybarney, when the tidings 
came, that their patroness, who had gone to visit 
France, that land of boasted freedom, was de- 
tained a prisoner there ; her bounty, however, 
found its way from thence to her Irish tenantry, 
and soon after her return, which took place in 
the fifth year of her- detention, she arranged the 
plan for those premiums which have had so hap- 
py an effect. 

Phebe's air-built castle vanished — her father 
died, but left her the homestead, a roomy cabin, 
a garden, and three roods of land. Phebe, a 
beauty, an heiress, and she whoin the Lady " de- 
lighted to honour," was surrounbed by suitors. 
William Murphy was the happy swain. He was 
a cotton weaver, bore a good character, and 
they settled down on her inheritance with a fair 
prospect for future life ; but her husband's 
health was ii# a delicate state, and he could not 
work at his loom. This source of profit dried 
up, at the end of eighteen months they found 
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themselves worse than nothing. Phebe was 
alarmed at this discovery, however, this alarm, 
instead of sinking her spirits, excited her energies. 
She hired a journeyman, went herself to Dublin 
Tor the cotton, and with the webs, and she re- 
rieved their affairs. They took four acres of the 
and of Ballybamey. She was remarkably ac- 
ive and industrious, and, besides attending to her 
business within doors, worked hard herself at her 
arm and garden, her husband being unable to ass- 
ist her as he wished to do. The cottage was de- 
tent and airy, but Phebe particularly piqued herself 
»n her garden which contained one or more bowers, 
;herry-trees, and a sun-dial, besidd which, as in 
ivalry, lose stately sunflowers, intercepting the 
!>eams of the sun, as if they itorvogated a superior 
:;laim to his influence, and overlooked their neigh- 
30ur with proud defiance. The usurpers were 
5oon put down, and the hours could then be dis- 
tinctly observed by Phebe on her dial, though 
she and her country folk depend little on such as- 
sistance, for their own observations seldom de- 
ceive them as to the time of the day. 

Tliough Phebe several times had a prospect of 
becoming a mother, she had but one living child, 
which remained a short time with her, and fre- 
quent fits of violent illness made inroads upon 
her own frame. The cotton business declined, 
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anfll they sold the loom. Phebe» by the assistaoiBe 
of the Lady, made a little attempt at shop-ieep- 
ing, which promised pretty well. Their land re- 
quired more cultivation than they were able to jW 
jive it with their own hands, and for this they > to 
must pay, therefore they purchased a mule, 
which they used in their own little farm, or 
hired out to their neighbours. 

In the course of his traffic, William Murpby 
took his mule and car to Dublin, and bought a 
load of herrings, but not understanding the basi- 
ness, he was imposed upon, and paid four pounds 
for herrings, *' so bad," said Phebe, " that if the 
wind was in your face, you could not walk with- 
in a mile after the car.'' — He did not know the 
name of the womail who had sold them. His 
wiser helpmate yoked the mule, took a herring 
for a sample, and went to Dublin (twenty-five 
miles.) On the Quay, where his master had 
made the purchase, the mule stopped — a woman 
appeared, and Phebe enquired " Do you know 
this mule V* — " Yes, 1 loaded him with herrings," 
and she named the day. One point gained, Phe- 
be inquired her name, and having previously ob- 
tained a letter from a Magistrate in Bailitore 
to another in Dublin, delivered it and made her 
complaint. The fishwoman refused the order to 
e^xchange the herrings, or refused the money paid 
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for them, but was compelled by the Lord abtyor 
to take back the bad herrings, restore the price 
to Phebe, with fifteen shillings beside for her trou- 
ble and expence in bringing them, and Phebe re- 
turned with the remuneration triumphant to Bal- 
lybarney. 

The depression of prices on the produce of 
land, which succeeded the peace, was felt by ail 
ranks of landholders, and Ph€||^, in consequence 
of this disappointment, could not keep her shop 
supplied. The mule continued to earn for them, 
and his mistress, who was in ill health, was oft<^n 
relieved from the fatigue of walking by bis 
means ; but one day while this useful animal 
appeared in usual health and x/S^^^s he suddenly 
dropt down dead ! William and Phebe had no 
children, else they might console themselves with 
the idea that this loss was better than a greater. 
The mule had been long their comp^ion and as- 
sistant, and affection as well as interest was con- 
cerned in this afSiction. Phebe's feelings would 
not allow her to avail herself of a price for his 
hide — she committed him, in a whole skin, to 
the bosom of the earth, and her active mind 
prompted her to divert her attention from this loss 
by a work of ingenuity which sh^ performed for 
her husband, having knit him a pair of breeches ! 

and it is her pride to convince her wondering 

H 
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friencu that the work has been finished without 
the assistance of a sewing needle ; — ^tbe battons 
covered and fastened on, botton-holes made, 
strings at the knees, a little pocket, all completely 
executed by knitting needles. 

Having knit several pair of stockings in the 
year 1815, Phebe was advised to apply to the 
Farming Society for the county of Kildare for 
one of the prenrinms promised to knitters: she 
did so, and obtained two pounds. She is a can- 
didate for this year, 1816. Her chef dCoeuvn 
the breeches, is the beginning, drawers, shoes, 
stockings and gloves follow in succession, and 
she anticipates her reward. 

Time, sickness,, and hard labour have had their | 
usual efifects on Phebe's form and face, yet still 
that form and face are admired ; and still, asso- 
ciated as it is with the dear ideas of youth, beau- 
ty, and renown, Phebe has not relinquished the 
title of Queen of the May ! 
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JANE NEARY. 

The mother of Jane Neary was left a widow 
with two girls and a boy. She sent her son to 
school, but could not aflFord to give her daugh- 
ters that advantage. Jane was very desirouis to 
learn from her brother in the evenings, more de- 
sirous than he was to teach her, as he thought the 
labour of acquiring his knowledge enough with- 
out the trouble of imparting it. She learned, 
however, to spell, read and write, though but 
indifferently, being for the most part self-taught. 
When she grew up, she went to service in Dub- 
lin, and was so happy as to be placed with a very 
benevolent family, who were much pleased with 
her. She was very attentive to directions, and 
quick at learning her business. Her master's son, 
a little boy, assisted her to improve in reading, 
writing, and ciphering — his sister, younger than 
he, taught her to work a sampler. She learned 
these accomplishments with great pleasure and 
gratitude, but never suffered them to «icr6ach 
on her regular work. 

When she had spent four years in this family, 
her mistress heard of an old gentleman who want- 
ed a housekeeper, and knowing that Jane was 
qualified to fill that situation, and that it was a 

profitable ftnd respectable one, she prevailed on 

h2 
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her to accept of it, though it was with reluctance 
that Jane left sq kind a family, to whom she con- 
tinues fondly attached, applies to her g^erous 
mistress for advice, and acknowledges that ta 
her and to her fatnily she owes her present coin- "j 
forts. She has saved a handsome sum of money, 
besides supporting her aged mother, and assisting 
her sister, who is a widow with five<;hLldr«Q. 

ELIZABETH NOWLAN. 

Betty Johnson was of English extraction, 
but was born and bred in Dublin. Her form, her 
face, her manners, her occupation, (pretty mucl^ 
limited to needle-work,) bespoke a delicacy ill 
adapted to struggle with poverty, and habits not 
suited to the country, where she settled, on her 
marriage with Mat. Nowlan, a carpenter, who 
was not successful in providing for his family, 
whieh consisted of two sons and three daughters, 
to whose nursing and rearing their mother did 
ample justice. Stephen, the eldest, a very fine 
beautiful boy, was not sent to school; Ellen, 
the next in age» was taught at a little school for 
girls, which was for some time supported and su- 
perintended by several families belonging to the 
village of Ballitore. The schooling of Philip 
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vas paid for by his father's landlord, a benevo- 
ent gentleman residing in Dublin. 

One of the young girls who attended the school 
kbove-mentioned, instructed Ellen in several arts, 
>articularly that of making listing shoes, in which 
he soon became very expert, and taught her sis- 
er Mary. The little artists got a ready sale for 
heir shoes, and gladly applied the profits of their 
rade to promote their mother's comfort, and the 
^loom which obscured her prospects and hopes 
3egan now to be dispelled. Their business in- 
creased, and their pleasure increased with it — 
Two or three years passed thus. — Stephen, as 
soon as he was able, worked at his father's call- 
ing ; Philip followed his example, and he, hav- 
ing gained some learning, attended Tommy 
Doyle's evening-school, where he improved him- 
self. But now came the calamity of sickness — 
the small-pox visited the children of the family 
in the natural way. An attempt to vaccinate 
Ellen had been unsuccessful, and the attempt was 
not repeated. This distemper,' in its most ma- 
lignant shape, seized upon this industrious dutiful 
girl, now about nineteen. — Youth and a hale con- 
stitution maintained a sharp combat with death, 
but failed in the contest. 

The funeral of Ellen was honoured by these 
marks of respect and regret, which are often paid 
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in this country by the young to their departed 
companions. One young girl walked before the 
rest, carrying a cross, a second bore that paper 
symbol which is called a garland, some carried i 
white wands, others followed with baskets of | 
flowers, all to be deposited on the early grave. 

Hef sister Mary, who bore a part in this tender 
ceremony, was immediately seized with the fatal 
disease, and was soon laid beside her sister : she 
was about fourteen. A tribute, similar to the 
ceremony at her funeral, was paid to Ellen^s me- 
mory one month after her interment. The pro- 
cession was the more striking because composed 
only of young maidens, well, but modestly drest, 
their countenances pensive and their steps slow : 
it was a fine afternoon in the beginning of sum* 
men 

THE PROCESSION. 

From the vale the procession moved silent and slow. 

And slowly ascended the hill — 
The Maids of the village these honours bestow. 

And the rites due to Friendship fiilfiL 

To deck the green grave where their Ellen is laid, 

(And her Mary lies low by her side,) 
They crop the firesh flowers of the spring ere they fade, 

And Purity's symbols provide. 
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'!he cross borne before by a virgin's £air hands, 

And the garland for innocence meet, 
'he flower-burdened baskets, the white taper wandi 

This scene of mild sorrow complete. 

^he scene touch'd the stranger, and gently she ^igh'd, 
For compassion was thron'd in her soul, 

ind down her soft cheek, while the damsels^hc eyed, 
The tears of true tenderness stole. 

' And this is a tribute to merit,'" she said, 

*' A tribute the heart must approve ; 
The living instructed, and honour'd the dead. 

By these duties to friendship and love." 

f es, worthy these duties, and worthy thy tear. 

Was Ellen, who lowly is laid : 
^ose smiles did so lately her fond parents cheer. 

While her industry lent them its aid. 

[letir'd as the violet, and fresh as the rose. 
While youth's early dawn promised gay : 

lee the tyrant small-pox all his terrors disclose. 
And mark this sweet bud for his prey. 

UVhile o'er Ellen's couch, where distemper raged wild. 

Little Mary unconscious reclin'd. 
The deadly contagion stole o'er the fair child. 

And both to the dust are consigned. 
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Then ye maideDS wko now, from the fall flowing 
heart, 

Drop your tears on yoar loved EUlen's grave. 
Never let from yoor view the examples depart 

Which her worth and her innocence gave. 



The rest of the children riecovered. — The fa- 
mily, restored to health, had leisure to feel the 
loss of two so beloved and so useful. The listing 
which had been laid by for their work was there; 
the poor mother proposed to sell it, but her neigh- 
bour Bridget Rogers dissuaded her from it, and 
advised her to make it into shoes. Alas ! she had 
not observed how they were made, and though 
willing to earn, and in want of assistance, she 
feared she could not help herself by this means : 
perhaps she shrunk, with uncotoseious reluctance, 
from an employment which so forcibly recalled 
the idea of her lost children, with their industry 
and duteous love. However, when her sons, who 
had paid attention to the work of their sisters, of- 
fered to instruct her, she overcame every diffi- 
culty, sat down to the business, wiped away her 
tears, and thanked Heaven who had still left her 
the comfort of affectionate children. Her little 
daughter, Betty, was soon able to assist her, her 
sons supported the family, and paid for Betty at 
the Lancasterian school. Her husband having 
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become mfirm could do little. The young men 
were 8awyers« Stephen was induced to try hig 
fortune in Newfoundland : his want of learning 
prevented him from being so successful as he 
otherwise might have been, yet he was abl^ to 
send a remittance to his Another, and he invited 
his brother to come and share his good fortune. 

Though Philip was now the chief support and 
comfort of bis mother, she encouraged him to 
accept of this invitation, and expended almost all 
the money Stephen had sent in fitting him out. The 
family had the pleasure of hearing of his safe ar- 
rival at Harbour Grace, after a voyage of thirty 
days. The maimer of his landing is thus related 
by himself in a letter to his friends : — 

<< The ship was jambed with the ice, and she 
could not stir. Nineteen boys of us were playing 
on the ice ;~wh^i we left the ship we thought 
we w^e within two miles of land, and s^t out to 
walk to the shore, but afterwards found it was 
six miles. Only for a piece of rope I took with 
me, half of them would have been lost. I left 
the rope with the rest, and set out to pilot them. 
The ice was broke in great pieces, some as large 
as a good house, and some about the breadth of 
a table. When we got within a quarter of a 
mile of shore the wind blew the ice from the 
land. I was stripping pff to swim, when looking 
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about I SSLW a great number of men running to us 
with a boat, and carrying it, for they could not 
get it on water with the ice. They spoke to me 
with a trumpet to stay where I was, and encou- 
rage the rest until they could get the boat to us. 
Four would be down together, for when one 
would go down, the next to him would run to pull 
him out, and so the ice would break. As. I was 
first I never went farther than my knees, but the 
ice used to be stirring, and kick them off. We 
all got safe, but were so fatigued we were not 
able to walk without help. The people were 
striving to see who could bring most of us. home— 
the friendliest people that ever I saw in my life. 
Stephen's master, the very moment I came into 
the house, brought me down a bottle of wine, 
and desired him not to let me leave his house until 
1 was able to work or get a master. There was 
as many coming to see me as if I went into Balli- 
tore. Stephen is as well as heart can wish.^' — 
Thus far Philip, whose letter is d ated 23d 
May, 1815. Betty rejoices in the prosperity of 
her ^ons, and indulges the hope of seeing thera 
again before she dies. 

Continued in 1821. — Nor has the mother been 
disappointed in her hope. Her sons have returned 
to their native village, where Stephen now lives, 
keeps a public house, and bakes bread. PJiilip is a 
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baker ih Carlow, both are respectably married, 
and are fathers. They support their infirm and 
aged father, and assist their mother's endeavours 
to support herself ; she continues to make listing 
shoes. Their sister is at service in Dublin. 



PATRICK. 

Patrick was bom in Clonmel, in 1777 : his 
parents kept a small huckster's shop, they were 
poor, and his father desirous to amend his cir- 
cumstances, went to England to work at the bar* 
vest in that country. It is probable ^that the la- 
bour of that employ formed too great a contrast 
with his occupation at home, and perhaps 

'' Urged along, and proudly loth to yield> 



" He strove to join his fellows of the field." 

The diet also, though apparently much better 
than what the Irish peasantry are accustomed to, 
has been thought to injure the health of those un- 
used to strong and heavy food . Whatever was the 
cause, Patrick's father returned home, ill of an 
ague, and in a state of general declining health. 
" His cheerful spouse,'* who saw the " coming 
danger," tried, by every means in her power to 
avert it, but in vain, and she was soon left a wi* 
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dow, with two little boys, Patrick fo«r, and his 
brother two years of age. 

After some time she accepted of a second hus- 
band, who proved a most affectionate fath» to 
her SODS, nor did the birth of four schis and two 
daughters in consequence of this marriage, lessen 
his attachment to them ; a kind father to all his 
children, he was peculiarly so to those who be- 
came his by adoption. He sent the hero of this 
little tale to school when of a proper age, and 
perhaps felt a parental pride in the unfolding ta- 
lents of the boy, which would have induced him 
to give more opportunity of improving those ta- 
lents, had not the mother anxiously desired that 
her son should be taught a trade which might 
obtain independance for him, when deprived of 
his parents. Therefore her husband, who was a 
miller and mill-wright bound him apprentice in 
the mill where he had worked seventeen years. 
The master of this establishment was, kind, and 
perhaps perceived the genius of the youth, for 'he 
had much opportunity to indulge his love of read- 
ing, and this indulgence was his " ever new delight,'* 
however, not having himself skill to discriminate, 
nor consulting those who could direct his choice, 
he confesses bis time was often thus occupied to 
little profit ; but as his judgment ripened, his taste 
improved, and he became well qualified to ap- 
preciate the beauties of our standard works, and 
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to form an accurate opinion of modem composi- 
tions. The elegance of his hand writing and the 
correctness of his style of spelling would become 
a well-educated gentleman; perhaps this poor 
man deserves that title; his superior mind and 
love of literature, has preserved him from unne- 
cessarily mixing wijth those whose conduct and 
ccmversation might have injured his morals,^ 
while his good sense convinced him that books 
must not encroach on his daily labour. They are 
his recreation^ and occupy the leisure squandered 
by many in dissipation or idleness. In his businei^ 
he is uncommonly ingenious and industrious. 

He married about thirty, is a kind husband, a 
tender father, a faithful friend, and an affectionate 
brother and son> retaining a strong sense of the ' 
duty and love which he owes to that worthy man 
who so well supplied to him and his brother the 
place of father, and to whom they always give 
th^t title. 

He remained about twelve years with his first 
employer, and was by him recommended to ano- 
ther in the same business, with whom he continued 
ten years, and then was induced to rent a small 
oatmeal mill on his own account. This mill was 
situated in a wild and lonely part of the country, 
and except he would be willing to work for illicit 
distillation, it was an unproductive business. His 
sense of justice revolted against a clandestine traf- 
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fick, which, besides hazarding the forfdture of 
property, hazarded what was more dear> peace of 
mind. The continued anxiety att^idant on con- 
cealment, depresses laudable energy, and gradaally 
weakens the feeling of right and wrong. Perhaps 
it is fortunate for those who engage in such 
schemes, when their acquisitions slip from their 
grasp, and leave a forcible lesson that what is 
gained by honest industry, can alone be expected 
to bring a biasing along with it. Such were the 
reflections of Patrick in the solitary and tedious 
joumies which he was obliged to take to purchase 
com. On his return from those joumies, he ge- 
nerally found his wife and children watching for 
him on the road, straining their eyes to behold 
his first approach, and their joy at seeing him, 
betrayed the distress and apprehension they had 
oidured in his absoice. Besides their dejected 
looks, and the efforts they made to cheer each 
other in their lonely situation, though they made 
no complaint, discovered their feelings, and de- 
termined the kind husband and father to relinquish 
his undertaking, and to return to seek for employ- 
ment in another mill. The master whom he had 
left had provided himself with a miller, and though 
Patrick soon got employment he regretted the 
step he had taken : the loss of his former valuable 
situation, and the disappointment of his prospects. 
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were trial* which he felt deeply, but bore patiently^ 
endeavouring to assist himself, and to rely upon 
Providence to bless his endeavours : and this con- 
fiding and independant spirit appears while he 
adopts his quotation, 

*' There's a Divinity that shapes our endt 
Rough hew them how we will/^ 



••► H^ e^ <M^«" 



BRIDGET ROGERS. 

Bridget Rogers' husband was a carrier; he 
held a little tenement from one who kept a shop 
and a malt-house. He was esteemed a trusty 
person ; but on one of his jourcies to Dublin he 
yielded to the temptation of taking a flitcli of ba- 
con out of the malt-house, which a neighbour had 
left there to dry. The owner of the bacon soon 
missed it, pursued the car, and recovered it. He 
who had committed the theft, knew well that his 
good name was now gone, and was unable to bear 
the shame attending the exposure of his crime. 
He came with the cars but a little way out of 
Dublin, when, pretending to have forgot some- 
thing, he gave letters and money, which were en- 
trusted to him, to a man who was with him, re- 
turned towards the city, and never more appeared 
in Ballitore. His wife was thus left desolate with 
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two sickly children t-^she gave up her house, sold 
her furniture to pay her debts, and retiring into 
a small cabin of low rent, exerted her industry to 
support herself and her children by quilting, sew- 
ing, &c. for she could not leave them to work 
out of the house. Her son died : her daughter 
survived him several years, but dragged on life 
in a languishing state, incapable of assisting her- 
self. Bridget had put her children to school, and 
the reflection that she had done what she could 
for their health and education, was a consolation 
wh^Di deprived of these remaining objects of her 
affection. 

Bridget, in common with many of her neigh- 
bours, lost most of what little property she had 
in the rebellion. She therefore broke up house, 
and became a servant to the parish^priest, with 
whom she lived comfortably, and gave him satis- 
faction in the management of his house, until he 
sickened and died. She then became an inmate 
with a neighbour, who treated her kindly, though 
she could make but small returns ; yet she could 
still earn a little, and after supplying her own 
immediate wants, laid out any overplus in pre- 
sets for her hostess, bestowing these unexpected- 
ly upon her. Two respectable inhabitants of the 
village allowed her a little weekly supply whoi 
she became very feeble, and one of these gave 
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her dinner and tea once a week, sending a 
sertrant for her who attended her home again. — 
She was for some time confined to her bed in a 
state of infantile weakness, and after having ex- 
periaiced much affectionate attention, died at the 
age of seventy, in 1811. 

THOMAS TYRREL. 

*t 

The father of Thomas Tyrrell was a carpenter. 
Thomas, though a labourer, had acquired some 
knowledge of his father's business, and, from 
serving masons, had learned that trade also. Af- 
ter his father's death he lived with his mother. 
His industry succeeded, and when he found that 
the means of maintaining a family were in his 
power he made choice of a wife who was pru- 
dent and notable, though young and pretty. 

He has lately built himself a house, just be- 
yond the verge of the Ballybarney estate. Had 
his good fortune placed him at the other side of 
the mearing, Thomas would have met with fame 
and reward ; but luckily for the candidates for 
premiums, Thomas is not a tenant of Milesina 
Trench. The end of the house is turned to the 
road, its little court, neatly paved, is wailed in 
and entered between two piers. The duck-houses 
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are made under the wall. A little gate fronting 
the house door leads into a newlj-made garden, 
which promises to be a very pretty one. The 
house within and without is white, except about 
the door and windows, where the wall is coloured 
gray, and marked to imitate cut stone. The 
floor is well made and perfectly even, a grate set 
between two neat hobs, in one of which is fixed 
*a crane. Three st^ps, exactly made, and pro- 
tected by slips of wood, lead down to the bed- 
chamber, the house being built where the hill be- 
gins to ascend. In the chamber is a large chest, 
a chair, a good bedstead though without cur- 
tains, and bedding manufactured by the mistress 
of the cottage. The room is boarded over-head, 
and above it is another, lighted by a little win- 
dow in the gable and reached by a ladder. A 
pig-sty is built against the back of the house ; its 
roof is flat, covered with flags and earth, and 
seems intended for a hot-bed. Thomas's work 
is always finished with mathematical precision, 
which bespeaks him an intelligent as well as in- 
genious man. His next object is a dairy « He 
holds five acres of land, and has three fine chil- 
dren 
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MARTIN WHELAN. 

Martin Whelan was the son of an industri- * 
ous poor man, who held about two acres of land ; 
he assisted his father with assiduity in the culture 
of his little farm, occasionally working with others, 
and at an early age became a skilful labourer, and 
was remarkable for having any tool he worked 
with peculiarly handy, an object too much ne- 
glected by working people^ as it would render 
their labour comparatively easy ; and being often 
applied to by his neighbours to yoke, as they call 
it, their different implements of husbandry, he had 
occasion to frequent a neighbouring forge, where 
he soon learned to make all the little iron work 
he found requisite,, and finding himself so much 
improved by the time and labour he spent at the 
anvil, he become fond of it, which induced him 
to spend every broken day and leisure hour with 
the smith, who encouraged him, finding him a 
useful assistant. 

Having thus become pretty expert at shaphig 
the hot iron, he wished for a bellows and anvil 
at home, and by doubling his diligence in labour, 
with strict economy, was soon able to accomplish 
his wish. He now set about making nails, locks, 
hinges, &c., and, had he persevered in this trade^ 
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he wotild doubtiess have made a capital work- 
man ; but the sameness of his work at the anvil 
not agreeing with his mechanical head, he began 
to grow fonder of carpenter's work and taming ; 
so that after famishing himself with tools for his 
new employmoit, he gave up the trade of a smith. 

He now set up a lathe and began to make 
tamed chairs, and sometimes small chests and 
boxes, for which he found a ready sale, his work 
being well executed, and sold at a low price : he 
soon attempted to make wheels and reels, in which 
be succeeded so well, that in a short time he had 
the principal work of the neighbourhood, and was 
employed by that patroness of the industrious 
poor, the late Lady Emily Latouche. He like- 
wise works for the Linen Board. 

Martin's business being now extended, he had 
sometimes occasion to visit Dublin, where he 
made it his business to get acquainted with some 
of the most skilfUl in the turning trade, particu- 
. larly the proprietor of a wooden clock warehouse, 
who, pleased with his pertinent enquiries and me- 
chanical turn, allowed him to look over his work, 
the mechanism of which he soon comprehended, 
and on his return home, he set about making a 
wooden clock, which, wh«i completed, kept 
time well. He has since made many of a better 
description, with brass wheels of his own making. 
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for the parts most liable to wear. There being 
no clock-maker in the immediate neighbourhood^ 
Martin is frequently called upon to look at clocks 
out of order, and soon disciovering the cause, re- 
moves it by cleansing repairing, or rightly setting 
up, and gives satisfactory proof of his ability in 
this way. 

It will not be expected that Martin could have 
acquired much property, as heretofore the most 
of his little earnings were expeided in procuring 
tools for the different trades to which he turned 
his attention*. He has, however, a snug little 
farm, sufficient to produce food for his family, 
consisting of six children, whom he is bringing 
up in habits of industry. His eldest son, 
about eighteen years of age, is a good wheel-* 
wright, and promises, in that branch at least, to 
equal his father ; and he has lately had a daugh- 
ter married to a respectable young man. 

A neighbouring gentleman having askod Mar- 
tin where he had acquired his knowledge of 
clock-making, he unwilling to make known his 
history, lest it should impress him with an unfa- 
vourable opinion of his abilities, answered bold- 
ly, " In the rushy island, sir." The gentleman, 
who thought this was some distant place, finding 
he had got out of his latitude, asked no further 
qjgiestions* It appears, however, that Martini's 
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answer was strictly true, as such is the name of 
the place, the comer of a little bog, where he ac- 
quired his trade. — 1816. 



DENNIS WHELAN ic HIS FAMILY. 

The father of Dennis Whelan came from tbe 
county of Carlow — he met with a young woman 
in this place, liked, loved, and married her, and 
after awhile, obeying the dictates of the amor 
patritBy returned with his wife to his native place, 
where finding that his choice did not meet with 
the approbation he coveted, and his attachment 
prevailing over every other consideration, they 
e'en came back, and settled in the place of her 
nativity, where they lived to rear a family. But 
in the prime of his age be died of the small-pox, 
and was buried on that day month on which be 
had killed a hen, convicted of tbe crime of crow- 
ing on a dunghill ; and hence his son Dennis never 
allowed a hen to be molested for crowing, though 
it is deemed a heinous offence that in the feathered 
race the female should thus usurp the characteristic 
of the male. To avert such unlucky omen, and to 
spare the life of a hen so offending, it has been 
advised by an aged matron, to take the presump- 
tuous fowl to where four roads meet, and there 
leave her to her fate. 
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Dennis Wbelan was for some time a house-ser- 
vant to a gentleman who lived in Ballitore. He 
married the fair Anstis Cosker, of an emigrant 
family like his own, for her father came from 
the county of Wexford. He took a house, and 
continued to work for his master, who regarded 
him so much that he sent the chair in which he 
had himself sate when a child, as a present to 
little Martin his eldest son. 

Dennis bought a cow, but was obliged to sell 
her to pay for her grass^ she having, as he re- 
inarked, " eaten off her head." It was a consi- ' 
derable time before he got another, for he was 
not so saving of the gains of his industry as he 
might have been. However, when his sons grew 
up, they were such able assistants, and his wife 
so good a manager, that he became master of 
five cows. 

He had five children, of whom it was no won- 
der he should be proud ; hopeful, healthy, and 
handsome as they all were — Mary, Martin, Mur- 
tough, Michael, and Anstis. 

After his former master's death, Dennis 
became a workman to Richard Shackleton, 
and his daughter Mary a servant in that fa- 
mily, in which also his son Martin, then a boy, 
was employed. Martin was so steady, diligent, 
and docile, that he became a great favourite, and 
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as his yean increased, arrived to the honour of 
taking care of his master's horses and driving his 
mistress's carriage ; and the more his character 
was developed, the m^re he was found worthy of 
esteem and confidence. His brother Murtough 
trod in his steps, following the example of one so 
dear, for they loved each other with true frater- 
nal afiEection. On the working days they might 
be se^i labouring side by side, or walking toge 
ther on a holiday, and often did they wish that 
death might not separate them. They sent their 
"- young brother and sister to school, with the idea 
that these children should not want that learning 
of which they felt the loss. They were a pattern 
to the young peasantry, and though their conduct 
was a silent reproof to many of these, they were 
universally esteemed and beloved. Their coun- 
tenances spoke good nature and candour, and 
their manners were remarkable for a courtesy^ 
which distinguished all that family. 

The united labours of Dennis and his sons ena- 
bled him to become a farmer. Yet this distinc- 
tion was earned hardly enough by the toil neces- 
sary to pay rent and maintain a family, at a time 
when the produce of land rated low. Dennis 
bore an unblemished character for honesty and an 
independent spirit, and it was feared his exertions 
and anxiety to fulfil his engagemeots injured bis 
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Iiealtb, for he had held his farm but about two 
jrears when symptoms of a decline were apparent. 
He lookctd back upon his past life with regret that 
it had not been better spent, saying, " I have been 
foolish and airy, and what would I give now to be 
at peace with my Maker !'* A worthy neighbour 
coming to visit him, the dying man stretched his 
hand to him, with this address, " A bundle of 
honesty] — but it is all too little in this hour." 
He died, — and his widow sitting beside the be- 
loved remains, with closed eyes and folded hands^ 
" I will not," said she, " cry or fret, for I never 
had more reason to be thankful to the Almighty 
than now, for he never tried my patience before. 
I have no small children, and 1 hope you will 
not leave me long behind you.** Such is often 
the pious reasoning of the Irish peasantry on such 
occasions. 

The family of Dennis's master attended the fu- 
neral, and the custom of uncovering the head in 
prayer at cross-roads, digging the grave when 
the corpse arrived, to avoid the appearance of 
desiring to remove the dead from the sight of the 
living, — that of carrying the body three times 
round the burial ground, and then bestowing a ' 
thousand blessings, in the Irish language, on the 
dear deceased object on consigning it to the grave, 
was calculated to make an impression on minds 

I 
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unused to such ceremonies. Bat much more im- 
pressive than these rites was the deep and silent 
sorrow visible in the countenances of the widow, 
children, and other relatives, whose grief for 
long-buried relatives seemed routed anew, and 
one young woman, weeping at the grave of her 
brother, complained that though it was ten years 
sinces he had seen him, he would not speak to her 
now ; a conceit which would not disgrace a po- 
lished elegy. 

Dermis Whelan died in 1776 ; his sons conti- 
nued to occupy the farm. They comforted their 
mother, and paid great attention to the conduct 
of their sister Anstis, now blooming in the graces 
of youth ; they permitted her to join in no parties 
of pleasure unattended by them, and were very 
cautious what companions she associated with. 
She repaid their cares by her duty and attention 
to her mother and to them, and was an active 
and clever assistant to them both. She was ad- 
mired and sought after, but was a prize not 
« lightly wop.'* 

Mike was now able io take a part in the la- 
bours of the farm. The mother, still a fine wo- 
man, was a respectable object among her chil- 
dren, who vied with each other in contributing 
to her happiness. The young farmers though 
struggling with some difficulties, had a fair pros- 
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pect of overcoming them ;— yet no cares of his 
own prevented Martin from waiting on his mis- 
tress, who frequently left home to attend the 
meetings of the religious society to which she 
belonged, and who thought she could scarcely 
take a journey without this faithful servant. She 
.was extremely timorous, and Martin's skill and 
courage tranquillized her fears, while his respect- 
ful cheerfulness often diverted them. 

At an early part of such services, it happened 
that Martin preparing to accompany his master 
and mistress to the county of Carlow, his father 
desired him to pay a visit to his kindred in this land 
of his forefathers. Martin found out the place of 
their residence ; but did not at first make him- 
self known, farther than that he came from Bid- 
litore, in the county of Kildare. On hearing 
this, a very old man in the chimney-comer raised 
his head, and asked Martin what was his grand- 
father's name ; Martin answered Patrick Whe- 
lan ; — the old man started, arose, advanced with 
a hurried step, threw his arms about the youth's 
neck, wept upon his shoulder, and told him he 
was his great grandfather. 

Whenever Martin returned from these journifcs, 
his brother Murtough, apprised of <^e time he 
was to expect him, was generally ready to meet 
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him when he alighted, to conduct him home to 
the joyous family. 

Mary, the eldest daughter, was married toTimo- 
thy Kelly, and a treaty of marriage was on foot be- 
tween a young man in the neighbourhood and the 
young belle Anstis. Her brothers were preparing 
for her suitable establishment, when at an auction of 
the furniture of a deceased neighbour they bought 
a dresser ; Martin and Murtough carried it home 
between them, not reflecting on the possible con- 
sequence ; for the late owner and one of his chil- 
dren had died of a malignant fever, the linen which 
they wore had been laid in the cupboard which 
formed the bottom of the dresser till they could 
be washed ; thus was the infection conveyed into 
that dwelling, so lately the abode of health and 
content. The newly-married daughter, her three 
brothers and sisters were all seized with the dis- 
ease which had desolated the house of their 
neighbour. Martin and Murtough sickened the 
same day. The fate of these so respectable, so 
beloved, so young, and so lovely, was watched 
with great anxiety, yet not without hope that the 
vigour of their constitutions and the temperance 
.^f their habits would prevail over the attack, 
especially as medical aid, and whatever might 
alleviate their distress was obtained for them, and 
it was the cool weather of spring, 1781. Vain 
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were these hopes ! — and the chief support of the 
family was the first who was taken away. Martin 
died the 11th day. His body was conveyed 
without alarming the rest of the sick to the bam, 
where the wake was solemnised. On the 16th 
day of Murtough's illness he enquired eagerly for 
Martin. Before that time all that was mortal of 
that affectionate brother had been laid in the grave 
beside his father ; but they told Murtough that 
Martin was sitting beside the fire, on the sack of 
wool, " You deceive me,'' said the dying youth, 
^^ for Martin is by my side, I see him though you 
cannot, and I will go with him." He died in 
about half an hour after. Whether, lovely as 
were these brothers in their lives, and not to be 
divided by death, there might have been a com- 
munion between the departing and the departed 
spirits, or whether expiring nature, dwelling on 
the form so long cherished, brought imagination 
to her aid, we cannot decide, but such was the 
circumstance. The youthful frame of Anstis 
combated the disease till the 22d day, her last. 
The widowed mother*s mind was preserved in 
much patience, she said she was resigned, and 
that she was thankful for having once bad such 
children. But on the next May morning when 
she saw the companions and the lover of her de- 
parted daughter adorning her grave with that 
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garland and those ornaments deemed indispeo^ 
sable on such an occasion, natural anguish could 
no longer be restrained, and throwing herself^ | 
upon the graves of her buried children, she de- \ 
plored her desolate situation with an intemperance \ 
of sorrow. 



THE MOTHER. 

Beneath yon hill's o'ersheltering shade^ 

An aged widow's cottage rose ; 
Three manly sons, two daughters fair. 

Promised her days a peaceful close. 

But chief one son,* her eldest born, 

A mother's tenderest cares repaid ; 
While, worthy of a higher sphere. 

His soul each generous purpose swayed. 

Him next in age, in virtue near. 

With duteous love a brother eyed : ' 

This pattern fair to imitate. 

At once his pleasure, and his pride. > 

No wild intemperance stained their youth. 
Their nights in guiltless slumbers flew -, 

Their days in cheerful labour passed, 1 

Their kindred souls together grew. 

But see where raging Febris speeds : — 

Turn from this dwelling ^tum away; | 

The bowl of riot flows not here, ■ 

Nor luxuiy here prepares thy prey. — ! 
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Ah fruitless prayer ! ^her offiprisg dear, 

All on the bed of sickness laid. 
From couch to couch the mother flies, 

Aghast, astonished, and dismay'd. 

Where's now that son ; her eldest bom ? — 

He sleeps in long enduring night ; 
His breathless corse by stealth conveyed 

Far from his brother's watchful sight : 

For 'twas his fond and frequent prayer 

To die whene'er his brother died ; 
And now that solemn hour is come. 

The mortal veil is drawn aside. 

" Where is the brother of my heart ?" 

** Oh let thy anxious bosom rest ; 
He sits beside the social hearth, 

Which oft received the joyous guest." 

*' Deceive me not ; ^hat well-known form, 

I see stand waiting by my side. 
That well-known voice I must obey" — 

So spake the youth — he spake'and died. 

And she, the sister of their love, 

Whose youth they watched with careful eyes, 
( Her guardians gone, why should she stay) 

The blooming Anastatia dies ! 

The mother saw her children fall. 
With decent grief and equal mind ; 

Thank'd Heaven that once such blessing gave. 
And bowed, or thought she bowed resigned. 
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But now bright Maia's morning came ; 

Her dawn no festive sports attend. 
O'er Anastatia's early grave 

The train of virgin-mourners bend. 

With these her pensive lover came. 
With these the mournful rites to pay. 

To hang the votive garland there. 
And moisten with his tears the clay. 

Hast thou not through Hibernian vales. 
Observing simple nature, strayed ? 

Hast thou not heard the song of death, 
Far echoing from tho funeral shade ? 

Such song they raised : — and now they paused, — 
And now they asked, with plaintive cry, 

" Youth, beauty, and thy lover smiled ; 
Why, Anastatia, wouldst thou die V* 

The mother heard: — the mother came: — 
Grief burst its bound : — in accents wild. 

Low-bending o'er the new-made graves, 
She fondly hailed each buried child. 

If, while her hoary locks she tore. 
If, while burst forth the maddening groan. 

At JEIeaven her eye accusing glanced 
Sure Heaven forgave the mother's moaD» 

The poor mother endeavoured to attain patienoe, 
and it was granted by Him who doth not aflSict 
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willingly. She threw up her farm, lived for some 
time with her daughter at Ballitore, and then 
went to live with her son, who had married and 
removed to Waterford, and the names of whose 
sons, Dennis, Martin, and Murtough, were an at- 
traction to the grandmother who must love what- 
ever was thus called. Anstis died in 1797, her 
remains were conveyed in a hearse to the place 
where her beloved husband and children were 
laid, according to her own desire that her dust 
might mingle with theirs. To be buried near 
those they love is a point insisted on by our coun- 
try folk. They expect that at the resurrection, 
the reanimated dust will rise from the spot where 
it was laid, and that they will be companions in 
the other world as they were in this. 

Mary and her husband Timothy Kelly led an 
industrious life in Ballitore. They witnessed the 
horrors of the rebellion. The morning on which 
the army came to punish the insurgents, there 
was a general flight. Timothy took on his back 
one of his sons, a natural weakness in his limbs, 
and the terror which seized on him having ren- 
dered the boy unable to walk. As they hurried 
along, they heard the advancing sound of musket 
shots. The child found that his weight prevented 
his father from keeping pace with the rest who 
fled, and cried out, ^* O father, the shots are 
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coming nearer — lay me down — leave me, and 
save your life." *** No, my child" replied the 
father, still more attached to his disinterested sod, 
" if you are shot, I will be shot with you, I will 
not leave you behind me." Both escaped. 

Mary paid a visit to her brother at Waterford, 
and was delighted with the reception he and bis 
family gave her, but, ah ! when she, who was 
used to the quiet valley, the gently rising hills 
and the calm river of Ballitore, considered the 
situation of the house, wliich had Mount Misery 
hanging over it. Bilberry rock in front, and the 
sea beneath, for so she called the Suir ; thus sur- 
rounded by destruction she dreaded lest she should 
never see Tim and the children again, and though 
kindly prcst to stay longer, suffered this appre- 
hension to shorten her visit. 

Tim and Mary have married their three chil- 
dren, their two sons are shoemakers, and their 
daughter's husband is a baker. They are still an 
industrious couple, though age has diminished 
their strength. Timothy dresses gardens, and 
Mary attends the sick. They are remarkable for 
their conjugal affection and their politeness, and 
loving their neighbours, are beloved by them. — 
[1816.] 

FINIS. 
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